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THE VIRGINIANS. 



IN WHICH OSE OF THE TUtOINIANS VISITS HOME. 

N the libnuy wall of one of 
the most fiunous writers of 
America, there hang two crossed 
sworda, which hia relatives wore 
in the great War of Independ- 
ence. The one sword was gal- 
lantly drawn in the Bervice of 
the king, the other was the wea- 
pon of a brave and honoured 
republican soldier. The posses- 
sor of the haiTnlesB trophy has 
earned for himself a name alike 
honoured in his ancestors' country, 
and his own, where genius such 
as his has always a peaceful 
welcome. 

The ensuing history reminds 
me of yonder swords in the his- 
torian's study at Boston. In tlie 
Kevolutionaiy War, the subjects 
of this story, natives of America, 
and children of the Old Do- 
minion, found themselves engaged 
on different sides in the quarrel, coming together peaceably at its 
conclusion, as brethren should, their love never having materially 
diminished, however angiily the contest divided them. The colonel in 
scarlet, and Hie general in blue and buff, hang side by ffldt 
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wainscoted parloiu- of the Warringtons, in Eoglaad, where a 
descendant of one of the brothers has shown their por^^ts b) me, with 
many of the letters which they wrote, and the books and papers which 
belonged to them. In the Warrington liunily, and to distinguish them 
from other personages of that respectable I'ace, these effigies hare 
always gone by the name of ' The Virginians ; ' by which name their 
memoirs are christened. 

They both of them passed much time in Europe. They hved just on 
the Tei^e of that Old World from which we are drifting away so swifdy. 
They were famihar with many varieties of men and fortune. Their 
lot brought them into contact witlt personages of whom we read only in 
hooka, who seem alive, as I read in tlie Virginians' letters r^arding 
then), whose voices I ahnost fancy I hear, as I read the yellow pages 
written scores of years since, blotted with the boyish tears of disap- 
pointed passion, dutifully despatehed after famous balls and ceremonies 
of the grand Old World, scribbled by camp-fires, or out of prison ; nay, 
there is one that has a bullet through it, and of which a greater poiiion 
of the text is blotted out with the blood of the beai-er. 

These letters had probably n«ver been preserved, but for the 
affectionate thrift of one pei^son, to whom they never iailed in their 
dutiful correspondence. Their mother kept all her sons' letters, from 
the very first, in which Henry, the younger of the twins, sends his love 
to his brother, then ill of a sprain at his grandfather's house of Castle- 
wood, in Virginia, and thanks his grandpapa for a horse which he rides 
■with his tutor, down to the last, " from my beloved son," which reached 
Ler but a few hours before her death. The venei-able lady never 
visited Europe, save once witli her parents in the reign of George the 
Second ; took refuge in Richmond when the house of Castlewood was 
burned down during the war ; and was called Madam Esmond ever 
after that event ; never caring much for the name or £imily of 
Warrington, which she heltl in veij shght estimation as compared 
to her own. 

The letters of the Vii^iniaus, as the reader will presently sec, from 
specimens to be shown to him, are by no means full. They are hints 
rather than descriptions — indications and outlines chiefly : it may be, 
that the present writer has mistaken the forms, and filled in the colour 
wroi^y : but, poring over the documents, I have tried to imagine tlie 
situation of the writer, where he was, and by what persons surrounded. 
I have drawn the figures as I fancied they were ; set down conversations 
as I think I might have heard them ; and so, to the best of my abihty, 
endeavoured to revivify the bygone times and people. With what 
success the task has been accomplished, with what profit or amusement 
to himself, the kind reader will please to determine. 

One summer morning in the year 1756, and in the reiga of his 
Majesty King George the Second, the Young Rachel, Virginian ship, 
Edward Franks master, came up the Avon river ou her happy return 
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THE VIRGINIANS. 3 

from her annual voyage to the Potomac. She proceeded to BriBtol 
with the tide, and moored in the stream as near as possible to Trail's 
wharf, to which she was consigned, Mr. Trail, her part owner, who 
coold aurvey his ship from his counting-house windows, straightway 
took boat and came up her side. The owner of the Young Rachel, a 
lar^e grave man in his own hair, and of a demure aspect, gave the hand 
of welcome to Captain Franks, who stood on his deck, and coi^ratulated 
the captain upon the speedy and fortunate voyage which he had made. 
And, remarkii^ that we ought to he thankful to Heaven for its mercies, 
he proceeded presently to business by asking particulars relative to cargo 
and passengers. 

Franks was a pleasant man, who loved a joke, " We have," says he, 
" but yonder ugly negro boy, who is fetchir^ the trunks, and a pas- 
senger who has the state cabin to himself." 

Mr, Trail looked as if he would have preferred more mercies from 
Heaven. " Confound you, Franks, and your luck ! The Duke William, 
which came in last week, brought fourteen, and she is not half of our 
tonnage." 

" And this passenger, who has the whole cabin, don't pay nothin'," 
continued the Captain. " Swear now, it will do you good, Mr. Trail, 
indeed it wiU. I have tried the medicine." 

" A passenger take the whole cabin and not pay ? Gracious mercy, 
are you a fool, Captain Franks ? " 

" Ask the passenger himself, for here he comes." And, as (he master 
apoke, a youi^ man of some nineteen years of i^, came up the 
hatchway. He had a cloak and a sword under his arm, and was dressed 
in dec^ mourning, and called out, " Gumbo, you idiot, why don't you 
fetch t^e baggage out of the cabin ? Well, shipmate, our journey is 
ended. You will see all the little folks to-night whom you have been 
talking about. Give my love to Polly, and Betty, and Little Tommy ; 
not foi^etting my du^ to Mrs. Franks. I thought, yesterday, lie 
voyage would never be done, and now I am almost sorry it is over. 
That little berth in my cabin looks very comfortable now I am going to 
leave it." 

Mr. Trail scowled at the young passenger who had paid no money for 
hia passage. He scarcely nodded his head to the stranger, when Captain 
Franks said, " This here gentleman is Mr. Trail, sir, whose name you 
have a-heerd of." 

" It's pretty well known in Bristol, sir," says Mr. Trail, majesti- 
cally. 

"And this is Mr. Warrington, Madam Esmond Warrington's son, of 
Castlewood," continued the Captain. 

The Britbh merchant's hat vras instantly off his head, and the owner 
of the beaver was makit^ a prodigious number of hows as if a crown- 
prince were before him. 

" Gracious powers, Mr. Warrii^ton ! This is a delight, indeed ! 
What a crowning mercy that your voyage shoidd have been so pros- 
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perouB ! You must have my boat to go on shore. Let me cordiallj 
and respectfully welcome you to England : let me shake your hand as 
the Bon of my benefactress and patroness, Mrs. Esmond Warringtou, 
whose name is known and honoured on Siistol 'Change, I warrant you. 
Isn't it, Franks ?" 

" There's no sweeter tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
brand than tiie Three Castles," says Mr. Franks, drawing a great brass 
tobacco-box from his pocket, and thrusting a quid into hia jolly mouth. 
V You don't know what a comfort it is, sir ; youll take to i^ bless you, 
as you grow older. Won't he, Mr. Trail ? I wish you had ten ship- 
loads of it instead of one. You might have ten ship-loads : I've told 
Madam Esmond so ; I've rode over her plantation ; she treats me 
like a lord when I go to the house ; she don't grudge me the best of 
wine, or keep me cooling my heels in the counting-room as some folks 
does " (with a look at Mr. Trail). " She is a reeJ bom Lady, she is ; 
and might have a thousand hogsheads as easy a» her hundreds, if there 
were but hands enough." 

" I have lat«ly engaged in the Guinea trade, and could supply her 
ladyship with any number of healthy young negroes before nest fall," 
said Mr. Trail, obsequiously. 

" We are averse to the purchase of negroes from Afiica," said the 
young gentleman, coldly. "My grandfather and my mother have 
always objected to it, and I do not like to think of selling or buying the 
poor wretches. " 

" It is for their good, my dear young sir ! for their temporal and 
their spiritual good!" cried Mr. Trail. "And we purchase the poor 
creatures only for their benefit; let me talk this matter over with 
you at my own house. I can introduce you to a happy home, a 
Christian iamily, and a British merchant's htmest fare. Can't I, 
Captain Franks ?" 

" Can't say," growled the Captain. " Never asked me to take bite 
or sup at your table. Asked me to psalm-ainging once, and to hear 
Mr, Ward preach : don't care for them sort of entertainments." 

Not choosing to take any notice of this remark, Mr. Trml continued 
in his low tone : " Business is business, my dear young sir, and I know, 
'tis only my duty, the duty of all of us, to cultivate the fruits of the 
earth in their season, as the heir of Lady Esmond's estate ; for I speak, 
I believe, to the heir of that great property ?" 

The young gentleman made a bow. 

" I would urge upon you, at the very earliest moment, the propriety, 
the duty of increasing the ample means with which Heaven has blessed 
you. As an honest factor, I could not do otherwise ; as a prudent mart, 
should I scruple to speak of what will tend to your, profit and mine ? 
No, my dear Mr. George." 

" My name is not Geoi^ ; my name is Henry," said the your^ man 
as he turned his head away, and his eyes filled with t^ars. 

" Gracious powers ! what do you mean, sir ? Did you not say 
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you were my lady's heir? and is not George Esmond Wamugton, 
Esq. " 

"Hold your tongue, you fool!" cried Mr. Franks, striking the 
merchant a tongh blow on his aleek ^des, as the youi^ lad turned 
away. " Don't you see the young gentleman a-swabbing his ^ee, and 
note his bhick clothes ?" 

" What do you mean, Captain Franks, by laying your hand on your 
owners? Mr. Geoi^e is the heir; I know the Colonel's will well 
enough." 

" Mr. Geoi^ is there," said the Captain, pointing witii his thumb to 
the deck. 

" Where ?" cries the factor. 

" Mr. George is there !" reiterated the Cf^tain, again lifting up hig 
finger towards the top-mast, or the sky beyond. " He is dead a year, 
sir, come next flth of July. He would go out with General Braddook 
on that dreadfiil business to the Belle Riviere. He and a thousand 
more never came back ^ain. Every man of them was murdered as 
he fell. You know the Indian way, Mr. Trail?" And here the 
Captain passed his hand rapidly round his head. " Horrible ! ain't it, 
sir ? horrible ! He was a fine young man, the veiy picture of this one ; 
only hia hedr was black, which is now baaing in a bloody Indian 
n-^am. He was often and often on board of the Young Rachel, and 
would have bis chests of books broke open on deck before they was 
landed. He was a shy and silent young gent : not like this one, which 
was the merriest, wildest young fellow, full of his songs and fun. He 
took on dreadiiil at the news ; went to his bed, had that fever which 
lays so many of 'em by the heels along that swampy Potomac, but he's 
got better on the voyage : the voyage makes every one better ; and, in 
course, the young gentleman can't be lor ever a-ctying after a brother 
who dies and leaves him a great fortune. Ever since we sighted 
Ireland he has been quite gay and h^py, only he would go off at 
times, when he was most merry, saying, ' I wish my dearest Geo^y 
could eojcFf this here sight along mib me,' and when you mentioned 
the father's name, you see, he couldn't stand it." And the honest 
Captain's own eyes filled with tears, as be turned and looked towards 
the ol^ect of his compassion. 

Mr. Trail assumed a li^brious countenance befitting the tragic 
compliment with which he prepared to greet the young Virginian ; but 
the latter answered him very curtly, declined his offers of hospitality, 
and only stayed in Mr. Trail's house long enough to drink a glass (^ 
wine and to take up a sum of money of which he stood in need. But 
lie and Captain Franks parted on the very warmest terms, and all the 
httle crew of the Young Bachel cheered from the ship's ude as their 
passenger left it. 

Again and again Hany Warrington and bis brother had pored over 
the English map, and determined upon the course which they should 
take upon arriving at Home. All Americans who love the old country 
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— and what geutly-nurtured maa or woiuan of Anglo-Saxon race does 
not ? — have ere this reheareed their English travels, and visited in (ancj 
the spots with which their hopes, tiieir parenta' fond stories, their 
friends' descriptions, have rendered them familiar. There are few 
things to me more afiecting in the history of the qoarrel which divided 
the two great nations tiian the recurrence of that word Home, aa used 
by the younger towards the elder countiy. Harry Warrington had his 
chart laid out. Before London, and its glorious temples of St. Paul's 
and St. Peter's, its grim Tower, where tiie brave and loyal had shed 
their blood, from Wallace dovm to Balmeriuo and Kilmarnock, pitied by 
gentle hearts; — before the awful window of Whitehall, whence the 
martyr Charles had issued, to kneel once more, and then ascend to 
Heaven ; — before Playhouses, Parks, and Palaces, wondrous resorts of 
wit, pleasure, and splendour ; — before Shakspeare's Bestdng-place under 
the tall spire whidi rises by Avon, amidst the sweet Warwickshire 
pastures ; — before Derby, and Falkirk, and Culloden, where the cause of 
honour and loyalty had fallen, it might be to rise no more : — before all 
these points of their pilgrimage there was one which the youi^ Vir- 
ginian brothers held even more sacred, and that was the home of their 
&mily, — that old Gastlewood in Hampehire, about which th^ parents 
had talked so fondly. From Bristol to Bath, from Bath to Salisbury, to 
Winchester, to Hexton, to Home ; they knew the way, and had mapped 
tiie journey many and many a time. 

We must fancy our American traveller to be a handsome young 
fdlow, whose suit of sables only made him look the more interesting. 
The plump landlady frvm her bar, surrounded by her china and punch- 
bowls, and stout gilded bottles of stroi^ waters, and ghttering rows of 
silver flf^ns, looked kindly after the young gentleman as be passed 
through the inn-hall from his post-chaise, and the obsequious chamber- 
lain bowed him up-stairs to the Eose or the Dolphin. The trim 
chambermaid dropped her best curtsey for his fee, and Gumbo, in the 
inn-kitchen, where the townsfolk drank their mug of ale by the great 
fire, bragged of his young master's splendid house in Virginia, and of 
the immense wealth to which he was heir. Tile post-chaise whirled the 
traveller through the most delightfiil home-scenery his eyes had ever 
l%hted on. If English landscape is plesfiant to the American of the 
present day, who must needs contrast the rich woods and glowing pas- 
tures, and picturesque ancient villages of the old country with the rough 
aspect of his own, how much pleasanter must Harry Warringtflu's 
course have been, whose journeys had lain through swamps and forest 
solitudes ftcua one Virginian ordinary to another log-house at the end 
of the day's route, and who now lighted suddenly upon the busy, happy, 
splendid scene of English summer ? And the high road, a hundred 
years i^o, was not that grass-grown desert of the present time. It 
was ahve with constant travel and traffic : the country towns and inns 
swarmed with life and guety. The ponderous wa^on, with its beUs 
and plodding team ; the light post^eoaeh that achieved the journey from 
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the Wliite Hai-t, Salisbury, to the Swan with Two Necks, London, in 
two days ; the strings of pack-horses that had not yet left the road ; my 
lord's gilt post-chaiae and sis, with the outriders galloping on a head ; 
the country squire's great coach and heavy Flanders marea ; the 
&rmers trotting to mariiet, or the parson jolting to the cathedral town 
on Dumphng, his wife behind on the pillion — all these crowding sights 
and brisk people gi'eeted the young traveller on his summer journey. 
Hodge, the farmer's boy, took off his -hat, and Folly, the milk-maid, 
bobbed a curtsey, as the chaise whirled over the pleasant village-green, 
and the white-headed children lifted their chubby faces imd cheered. 
The church-spires glistened with gold, the cottage-gables glared in sun- 
shine, the great elms murmured in summer, or cast purple shadows 
over the grass. Young Warrington never had such a glorious day, mt 
vritnessed a scene so dehghtful. To be nineteen years of age, with high 
health, high spirits, and a full purse, to be making your first journey, 
and rolling through the countiy in a post-chaise at nine miles an hour 
— happy youth ! almost it makes one young to tlBuk of him ! But 
Harry was too eager to give more than a passing glance at the Abbey 
at Bath, or gaze vtith more than a moment's wonder at the mighty 
minster at Salisbury. Uutdl he beheld Home it seemed to him he had 
no eyes for any other place. 

At last the young gentleman's post-chaise drew up at the rustic inn 
on Caetlewood Green, of which his grandsire had many a time talked 
to him, and which bears as its ensign, swinging hoia an elm near the 
inn porch, the Three Castles of the Esmond family. They had a a^, 
too, over the gateway of Caatlewood House, bearing the same ci^izance. 
This was the hatchment of Francis, Lord Castlewood, who now lay in 
the chapel hard by, his son reigning in his st«ad. 

Harry Warrington had often heard of Francis, Lord Castlewood, It 
was for Frank's sake, and for his gi«at love towards the boy, that 
- Colonel Esmond determined to forego liis claim to tlie EngUsh estat«s 
and rank of his family, and retired to Virginia. The young man had 
led a vild youth ; he had fought with distinction under Marlborough ; 
he had married a foreign lady, and most lamentably adopted her 
religion. At one time he had been a Jacobite (for loyalty to the 
sovereign was ever hereditary in the Esmond family), but had received 
some slight or injuiy from the Prince, which had caused him to lully 
to Eii^ George's side. He had, on his second marriage, renounced the 
errors of Popery which he had temporarily embi-aced, and returned to 
the Established Church again. He had, from bis constant support of 
the King and the Minister of the time being, been rewarded by his 
Meyesty George II., and died an English peer. An earl's coronet 
now figured on Ibe hatehment which hung over Castlewood gate — and 
there was an end of the jolly gentleman. Between Colonel Esmond, 
■who had become his step-father and hia lordship there had ever been a 
brief but affectionato correspondence — on the Colonel's part especially, 
who loved his step-son, and had a hundred stories to teU about him to 
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. liis graodchildren. Madam Esmond, however, said »h« could see 

\ nothing in her half-brother. He was dull, except when he drank too 

1 much wine, and diat, to be sure, ■suss every day at dinner. Then he 

* was boisterous, and his conversation not pleasant. He was good-looking 
— ^yes — (I fine tall stout aniioal ; she had rather her boys rfiould follow 
a difilerent model. In spite of the grandfather's encomium of the late 
lord, the boys had no very great respect for their kinsman's memoiy. 
The lads and their mother were stanch Jacobites, thoi^h having every 
respect for his present Majes^ ; but right was right, and nothii^ could 
make their hearts swene from their allegiance to the descendants of the 
martyr Charles. 

Witli a beating heart Horry Warrington walked fi-om the inn towards 
the house where his grandsire's youth bad been passed. The little 
village-green of Castlewood sbpes down towards the river, which is 
spanned by an old hrit^e of a single broad arch, and from this the 
ground rises gradually towards the house, grey with many gables and 
buttresses, and bdbked by a darkhng wood. An old man sate at the 
wicket on a stone bench in front of the great arched entrance to the 
house, over which the earl's hatchment was hanging. An old dog was 
crouched at the man's feet. Immediately above the ancient sentry at 
the gate was an open casement with some homely flowers in the 
window, from behind which good-humoured girls' faces were peeping. 
They were watching the young traveller dressed in black as he walked 
up gazing towards the castle, and the ebony attendant who followed the 
gentleman's steps also accoutred in mourning. So ivas he at the gate 
in moumisg, and the girls when they came out had black ribbons. 

To Hany's sui^rise, the old man accosted him by his name. " You 
have had a nice ride to Heston, Master Harry, and the soitcI carried 
you well." 

" I think you must be Lockwood," said Harry, ivith rather a tremulous 
voice, holding out his hand to the old man. His grandfether bad often 
tolJ him of Lockwood, and how he had accompanied the Colonel and 
the young Viscount in Marlborough's ware forty years ago. The 
veteran seemed puzzled by the mark of affection which Harty extended 
to bim. The old dog gazed at the new comer, and then went and put 
his head between his knees. " I have heard of you often. How did 
you know my name ? " 

" They say I forget most things," says the old man, with a smile ; 
" but I ain't so bad as that quite. Only, this momin', when you went 
out, my darter says, ' Father, do you know why you have a black coat 
on ? ' 'In course I know why I have a black coat,' says I. ' My lord 
is dead. They say 'twas a foul blow, and Master Frank is my lord now, 
and Master Harry '■ — ^i\-hy what have you done since you've went out 
this morning ? Why you have a grow'd taller and changed your hair — 
though I know~I know you." 

One of the young women had tripped out by this tame from the 
porter's lodge, and dropped the stranger a pretty curtsey. " Grand- 
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fether Hometdmes does not recollect very well," she said, pointiag to her 
head. " Your honour seems to have heard of Lockwood ? " 

" And you, have you never heard of Colonel Francis Esmond ? " 

" He was Ckptain and Major in Webb's Foot, and I was with him in 
two campaigns, sure enough," cries Lockwood. " Wasn't I, Ponto?" 

" The Colonel &s married Viscountess Rachel, my late lord's mother ? 
and went to hve amongst the Indians ? We have heard of him. Sure 
we have his picture in our gallety, and liisself painted it." 

" Went to hve in Virginia, and died there seven years ago, and I am 
his grandson." 

" Lord, your honour ! Wliy your honour's skin's as white as mine," 
cries Molly. " Grandfather, do you hear this ? His hononr is Colonel 
Esmond's grandson that used to send you tobacco, and his honour have 
come all the way from Virginia," 

" To see you, Lockwood," says the young man, " and the family. I 
only set foot on English ground yesterday, and my first visit is for 
home. I may see the house, though the family are irom home ? " 
Molly dared to say Mrs. Barker nould let his honour see the house, and 
Harry Warrington made his way across the court, seeming to know the 
place as well as if he had been bom there, Miss Molly thought, who 
followed, accompanied by Mr. Gumbo making her a profusion of pohte 
bows and speeches. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH H.UIRY HAS lO PAY FOB HIS SUPPEK. 

LONEL ESMOND'S grandson 
rang for a while at his ancestors' 
house of Castlewood, before any 
one within seemed inclined to 
notice his summons. . The ser- 
vant, who at length issued iiom 
the door, seemed to be very little 
affected . by the announcement 
that the visitor was a relation 
of the iamilj. The femily was 
away, and in their absence John 
cared very little for their rela- 
tives, but was eager to get back 
to his game at cards with 
Thomas in the window seat. 
The housekeeper ivas busy get- 
ting ready for my lord and my 
liuly, who were expected that 
evening. Only by strong. en- 
treaties could Harry gain leave 
to see my lady's sitting-room 
mid the picttu-e-room, where, sure enough, was a portmt of hin 
graud&ther in periwig and bi-eastplate, the countei-paii of their 
picture in Vii'ginia, and a likeness of liis gi-a«dmoflier, as Lady 
Caetiewood, in a yet earlier habit of Chailes II. 'a time; her neck 
bare, her (air golden hair waving over her shoulders in ringlets 
which he remembered to have seen snowy white. Fi-om the con- 
templation of these sights the sulky housekeeper drove him. Her 
family was about to arrive. There was my lady the countess, and my 
lord and his brother, and the young ladies, and the Baroness, who was 
to have the state bedroom. \Vlio was the Baroness ? The Baroness 
Bernstein, the young ladies' aunt. HaiTy wrote doivn his name on a 
paper from his own pocket-book, and laid it on a table in the haU. 
" Henry Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Vii^nia, arrived in 
England yesterday — staying at the Thi'ee Castles in the village." The 
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lackeys rose up irom their cards to opeu the door to him, in order to 
get their " vails," aud Gumbo quitted the bench at the gate, where he 
had been talking with old Lockwood, the porter, who tix>k Harry's 
guinea, hai"dly knowing the meaning of the gift. During the visit to 
the home of his &thers, Harry had only seen little Folly's countenance 
that was the least unselfish or kindly : he walked away, not caring to 
own how disappointed he was, and what a damp had been struck upon 
him by the aspect of the place. They ought to have known him. Had 
any of them ridden up to his house in Virginia, whether the master 
were present or absent, the guests would have been made welcome, and, 
in sight of his ancestors' hall, he had to go and ask for a dish of bacon 
and eggs at a country ale-house ! 

After his dinner, he went to the bridge and sate on it, lookii^ 
towards the old house, behind which the sun was descending as the 
rooks came cawing home to their nests in the elms. His young fancy 
pictured to itself many of the ancestors of whom his mother and grand- 
sire had told him. He fancied knights and huntsmai crossing the ford; 
— cavaliers of King Chai'les's days ; my Lord Castlewood, his grand- 
motiier's first husband, riding out mth hawk and hound. The recollec- 
tion of his dearest lost brother came back to him as he indulged in 
these reveries, and smote him with a pang of exceeding tenderness and 
longing, insomuch that the young man hung his head and felt his 
sorrow renewed for the dear friend and companion with whom, until 
of late, all his pleasures and griefs had been shared. As he sate 
plunged in his oivn thoughts, which were mingled np with the 
medmnical clinking of the blacksmith's forge hard by, the noises 
of the evening, tiie talk of the rooks, and the calling of the birds 
round about — a couple of young men on horseback dashed over the 
bridge. One of them, with an oath, called h™ a fool, and told 
him to keep out of the way — the other, who fancied he might have 
jostled the foot-passenger, and possibly might have sent him over the 
parapet, pushed on more quickly when he reached the other side of the 
wat«r, c^hng likewise to Tom to come on ; and the pair of young 
gentlemen wei-e up the lull on their way to the house before Harry had 
recovered himself from his surprise at their appearance, and wrath at 
their behaviour. In a minute or two, this advanced guard was followed 
by two Uvery servants on horseback, who scowled at liie young traveOer 
on the bridge a true British welcome of Curse you, who are you ? After 
these, in a minute or two, came a coach-and-six, a ponderous vehicle 
having need of the horses which drew it, and coutaining three ladies, a 
couple of mdds, and an armed man on a seat behind the carriage. 
Three handsome pale laces looked out at Harry Warrington as the 
carriage passed over the bridge, and did not return the salute which, 
recognising the femily arms, he gave it. The gentleman behind the 
carriage glared at him hai^htily. Harry felt terribly alone. He 
thought he would go back to Captain Franks. I'he Rachel and her 
little tossing cabin seemed a cheery spot in comparison to that on which 
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he stood. The inn folks did not know his name of Wamugtou. Thej 
told him that waa my lady in the coach, with her step-daughter, my 
Lady Maria, and her daughter, my Lady Fanny ; and the young gen- 
tleman in the grey frock was Mr. Wihiam, and he with powder on the 
chestnut was my lord. It was the latter had sworn the loudest, and 
called him a fool ; and it was the grey frock which had nearly galloped 
Harry into the ditch. 

The landlord of the Three Castles had shon-n Honr a bed-chamber, 
but he had refused to have Ilia portmanteaux unpacked, thinking that, 
for a certainty, the folks of the great house would invite him to theirs. 
One, two, three hours passed, and there came no invitation. Harry 
was fain to hare hia trunks open at last, and to call for his shppers and 
gown. Just before dark, about two hours after the arrival of the first 
carriage, a second chariot with four horses had passed over the bridge, 
and a stout, high-coloured lady, with a veiy dark pair of eyes, had 
looked hard at Mr. Warrington. That was the Banmess Bernstein, 
the landlady said, my lord's aunt, and Harry remembered the first Lady 
Castlewood had come of a German &mily. Earl, and countess, and 
baroness, and postiHons, and gentlemen, and horses, had all disappeared 
behind the castle gate, and Harry was fain to go to bed at last, in the 
most melancholy mood and with a cruel sense of neglect and loneliness 
in his young heart. He could not sleep, and, besides, ere long, heard 
a prodigious noise, and cursing, and giggling, and screaming from my 
landlady's bar, which would have served to keep him awake. 

Then Gumbo's voice was heard without, remonstrating, " You cannot 
go in, sar — my master asleep, sar!" but a shrill voice, isith many oaths, 
which Harry Wanington recognised, cursed Gumbo for a stupid, negro 
woolly pate, and he was pushed aside, giving entrance to a flood of 
oaths into the room, and a young gentleman behind them, 

" B^ your pardon. Cousin Warrington," ciied the young blas- 
phemer, " are you asleep ? Beg your pardon for riding you over on the 
bridge. Didn't know you — course shouldn't have done it — thoi^ht it 
was a lawyer with a writ — dressed in black, you know. Gad ! thought 
it was Nathan come to nab me." And Mr. William laughed incohe- 
rently. It was evident that he was excited with liquor. 

" You did me great honour to mistake me for a sheriff's officer, 
cousin," says Harry, with great gravity, sitting up in his tali 
nightcap. 

" Gt^ ! I thought it was Kathan, and was going to send you souse 
into the river. But I ask your pardon. You see I had been drinking 
at the Bell at Hexton, and the punch is good at the Bell at Hexton. 
Hullo! you, Davis! a bowl of punch ; d'youhear?" 

" I have had my share for to-night, cousb, and I should think you 
have," Hariy continues, always in the dignified style, 

" You want me to go, Cousin What's-your-name, I see," Mr. William 
said, with gravity. " You want me to go, and they want me to come, 
and I didn't want to come. I said, I'd see him hanged first, — that's 
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what I said. Why should I trouble myself to come down all alone of 
an evening, and look after a fellow I don't cai'e a pin for ? Zackly what I 
aaid. Zackly what Castlewood said. Why the devil should he go down? 
Castlewood says, and so saJd mj lady, but the Baroness would have you. 
It's all the Baroness's doing, and if she says a thing, it muat he done ; so 
youmustjustget upandcome." Mr. Esmond delivered these words with 
the most amiable rapidity and indistinctness, runnoi^ them into one 
another, and tacking about the room aa he spoke. But the young 
Virginian waa in great wrath. " I tell you whfri, cousin," he cried, *' I 
won't move for the Countess, or for the Baroness, or for all the cousins 
in Castlewood." And when the landlord entered the chamber with 
the bowl of punch, which Mr. Esmond had ordered, the young gentle- 
man in bed called out fiercely to the host, to turn that sot out of the 
room. 

" Sot, you little tobacconist ! Sot, you Cherokee ! " screams out Mr. 
William, "jump out of bed, and I'U drive my sword through your 
body. Why didn't I do it to-day when I took you for a baiUflf — a con- 
founded pettifogging bum-baiUff ! " And he went on screeching more 
oaths and incoherences, until the landlord, the drawer, the hostler, and 
all the folks of the kitchen were broi^ht to lead him away. Afier 
which Harry Warrington closed his tent round him in sulky wrath, 
and, no doubt, finally went fast to sleep. 

My landlord was very much more obsequious on the next morning 
when he met his young guest, having now fully learned his name and 
quality. Other messengers had come from the castio on the previous 
night to bring both the youi^ gentlemen home, and poor Mr. William, 
it appeared, had returned in a wheelbarrow, being not alt^^ether unaccus- 
tomed to that mode of conveyance. " He never remembers nothin' 
about it the next day. He is of a real kind nature, Mr. Wilham," the 
landlord vowed, " and the men get crowns and half-crowns from him by 
saying that he beat them overnight when he was in liquor. He's the 
devH when he's tipsy, Mr. William, but when he is sober he is the very 
kindest of young gentlemen." 

As nothing is unknown to writers of biographies of the present kind, 
it may be as well to state what had occurred vrithin the walls of Castle- 
wood House, whilst Hany Warrington was without, awaiting some token 
of recognition from his kinsmen. On their arrival at home the fiimily 
had found the paper on which the lad's name was inscribed, and hia 
appearance occasioned a little domestic council. My Lord Castlewood 
supposed that must have been the young gentleman whom they had 
seen on the bridge, and as they had not drowned him they must invite 
him. Let a man go down with the proper messages, let a servant carry 
a note. Lady Fanny thought it would be more civil if one of the 
brothers would go to their Idnaman, especially considering the original 
greeting which they had given. Lord Castlewood had not the slightest 
objection to his brother William going — ^yes, Wilham should ga. Upon 
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this Mr. William said (with a yet stronger expi-ession) that lie would 
be hanged if he would go. Lady Maria thought the young gentleman 
whom they had remaj'ked at the bridge was ft pret^ fellow enough. 
Caetlewood is dreadfully dull, I am sure neither d my brothers do any- 
thing to make it amusing. He may be vidgar — no doubt, he is vulgar 
— ^but let us see the American. Such was I.ady Maria's opinion. Lady 
Castlewood was neither for inviting nor for refusing him, but for 
delaying. " Wait till your Aunt comes, children ; perhaps the Baroness 
won't like to see the young man ; at least, let us consult her before we 
ask him." And so the hospitahty to be offered by hia nearest kinsfolk 
to poor Harry Warrington remained yet in abeyance. 

At length the equipage of the Baroness Bernstein made its appear- 
ance, and whatever doubt there might be as to the reception 
of the Virginian stranger, there was no lack of enthusiasm in this 
generous family regarding their wealthy and powerful kinswoman. The 
state*hamber had already been prepared for her. The cook had arrived 
the previous day with instmctions to get ready a supper for her such as 
her ladyship hked. The tabic sparkled with old plate, and was set in 
the oak dining-room with the pictures of the family round the walls. 
There was the late Viscount, his father, his mother, his sister— these 
two lovely pictures. There was his predecessor by Vandyck, and his 
Viscountess. There was Colonel Esmond, their relative in Virginia, 
about whose grandson the ladies and gentlemen of the Ssmond &niily 
showed such a very moderate degree of sympathy. 

The feast set before their aunt, the Baroness, was a very good one, 
and her ladyship enjoyed it. The supper occupied an hour or two, 
during which the whole Castlewood family were most attentive to their 
guest. The Coimtess pressed all the good dishes upon her, of which 
she freely partook : the butier no sooner saw her glass empty than he 
filled it with champagne : the young folks and their mother kept up the 
conversation, not so much by tajking, as by listening appropriately to their 
friend. She was full of spirits and humour. She seemed to know every- 
body in Europe, and about those everybodies the wickedest stories. The 
Countess of Caatiewood, ordinarily a very demure, severe woman, and a 
stickler for the proprieties, smiled at the very worst of these anecdotes ; 
the girls looked at one another and laughed at the maternal s^al ; the 
boys giggled and roared with especial dehght at their sister's coniiiaion. 
They also partook freely of the wine which the butler handed round, nor 
did they, or their guest, disdain the bowl of smoking punch, which was 
laid on the table after the supper. Many and many a night, the Baroness 
said, she had drunk at that table by her father's side. " That was his 
place," she pointed to the place where the Countess now sat. She saw 
none of the old plate. That was all melted to pay his gambling debts. 
She hoped. Young gentiemen, that you don't play. 

" Never, on my word," aaj^ Caetiewood. 

" Never, 'pon honour," says Will — winking at his brother. 

The Baroness was very glad to hear they were such good hoys. Her 
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face grew redder witli the pvmch ; and she became voluble, might have 
been thoi^ht coai-ae, but that times were different, and those critics 
were inclined to be especially favourable. 

She talked to the boys about their father, their grandfather — other 
men and women of the house. " The only man of the family was that," 
fihe said, pointing (with an arm that was yet beautifully round and white) 
towards tiie picture of the military gentleman in the red coat and 
cuirass, and great black periwig. 

" The Virginian ? What is he good for ? I always thought he was 
good for notlihig but to cultivate tobacco and my grandmother," says my 
lord, laughing. 

She etrack her hand upon the table with an energy that made the 
glasses dance. " I say he was the best of you all. There never was one 
ef the male Esmonds that had more brains than a goose, except him. 
He was not fit for this wicked, selfish, old world of ours, and he was 
right to go and hve out of it. Where would your father have been, young 
people, but for him ? " 

"Was he partjcidarly kind to our papa?" says Lady Maria. 

" Old stories, my dear Maria ! " cries the Countess. " I am sure 
my dear Earl was very kind to him ui giving him that gi'eat estate in 
Virginia," 

" Since his brother's death, the lad who has been here to-day is heir 
to that. Mr. Draper told me so ! Peste ! I don't know why my father 
gave up such a property," 

" Who has been here bwlay? " asked the Baroness, highly excited. 

" Harry Esmond Warringten, of Virginia," my Lord answered : " a 
lad whom Will nearly pitched into the river, and whom I pressed my 
Lady the Countess to invite to stay here." 

" You mean that one of the Virginian boys has been to Castlewood, 
and has not been asked to stay here ? " 

" There is but one of them, my dear creature," interposes the Earl. 
" The other, you know, has just been " 

" For shame, for shame 1 " 

" O ! it ain't pleasant, I confess, to be sc " 

" Do you mean that a grandson of Heniy Esmond, the master of this 
house, has been here, and none of you have offered him hospitahty ? " 

" Since we didn't know it, and he is staying at the Castles ? " inter- 
poses Will. 

" That he is staying at the Inn, and you are sitting there I " cries the 
old lady. " This is too bad — call somebody to me. Get me my hood — 
I'll go to the boy myself. Come with me this instant, my Lord Castle- 

The young man rose up, evidently in wrath. " Madame the Baroness 
of Bernstein," he said, " your ladyship is welcome to go ; but as for 
me, I don't choose to have such words as ' shamefiil ' E^phed to my con- 
duct. I won't go and (etch the young gentleman from Virginia, and I 
propose to sit here and finish this bowl of punch. Eugene ! Don't 
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£iigene me, Madam. I know her ladyship has a great deal of money, 
which you are desirous should remain in our amiable family. Yon want 
it more than I do. Cringe for it — I won't" And he sank back in his 

The Baroness looked at the family, who held their heads down, and 
then at my Lord, but this lime without any dislike. She leaned orer 
to him and said rt^idly in German, " I had unright when I said the 
Colonel was the only man of the family. Thou canst, if thou wiliest, 
Eugene," To which remark my Lord only bowed. 

" If you do not wiah an old woman to go out at this hour of the night, 
let William, at least, go and fetch his cousin," stud the Baroness. 

" The veiy thing I proposed to him." 

" And so did we — and so did we ! " cried the daughtei's in a breath. 

" I am sure, I only wanted the dear Baroness's consent ! " said their 
mother, " and shall he charmed for my part to welcome our young 
relative." 

" Will ! Put on thy pattens, and get a lantern, and go fetch the 
Virginian," said my Lord. 

" And we will have another bowl of punch whoi he comes," says 
William, who by this time had already had too much. And he went 
forth — ^how we have seen ; and how he had more punch ; and how ill he 
succeeded in his embassy. 

The worthy lady of CastLewood, as she caught sight of young Harry 
Waniugtou by the river side, must have seen a very handsome and 
interest!!^ youth, and verj likely had reasons of her own for not desiring 
his presence in her family. All mothers are not eager to encourage the 
visits of interesting youths of nineteen in &niihes where there are 
virgins of twenty. If Harry's acres had been in Norfolk or Devon, in 
place of Vii^inia, no doubt the good Countess woidd have been rather 
more eager in her welcome, Had she wanted him she would have given 
him her hand readily enough. If our people of ton are selfish, at any 
rate they show they are selfish ; and, being cold-hearted, at least 
have no hypocrisy of affection. 

Why should Lady Castlewood put herself out of the way to welcome 
the young stranger ? Because he was friendless ? Only a simpleton 
could ever imagine such a reason as that. People of fashion, hke her 
ladyship, are fidendly to those who have plenty of friends. A poor lad, 
alone, from a distant countiy, with only vety moderate means, and those 
not as yet in his own power, with uncouth manners very likely, and coarse 
provincial habits ; was a great lady called upon to put herself out of the 
way for such a youth ? Allom done ! He was quite as well at the ale- 
house as at the castle. 

This, no doubt, was her ladyship's opinion, which her kinswoman, the 
Baroness Bernstein, who knew her pwfectly well, entirely understood. 
The Baroness, too, was a woman of the world, and, possibly, on occasion, 
could be as selfish as any other person of fashion. She fdly understood 
the cause of the deference which all the Castlewood family showed to 
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her — mother, and daughter, and sodb, — and being a woman of gKtA 
hamouF, played upon the dispositionB of the various members of this 
&mily, amused herself with their greedinessea, their humiliations, their 
artless respect for her money-box, and clinging attachment to her purse. 
They were not very rich ; Lady Castlewood's own money was setded on 
her children. The two elder had inherited nothing but flaxen heads 
from their German motfaer.'aud a pedigree of prodigious distinction. 
But those who had money, and those who had none, were alike eager 
ivr the Baroness's ; in this matter the rich are surely quit« as greedy as 
the poor. 

So if Madam Bernstein struck her hand on the table, and caused the 
glasses and the persons round it to tremble at her wrath, it was because 
she was excited with plenty of punch and champagne, which her lady- 
Bbip was in the habit of taking freely, and because she may have had 
a generous impulse when generous wine warmed her blood, and felt 
indignant as she thov^ht of the poor lad yonder, sitting friendless and 
lonely oa the outside of his ancestors' door ; not because she was spe- 
cially angry with her relatives, who she knew would act precisely as they 
bad done. 

The exhibition of their selfishness and humiliation alike amused her, 
as did Caailewood's act of revolt. He was as aelflsh as the rest of the 
family, but not so mean ; and, as he candidly stated, he could aSbrd 
the luxury of a little independence, having a tolerable estate to fall back 
upon. 

Madam Bernstein was an early woman, restless, resolute, extra- 
ordinarily active for her age. She was up long before the languid 
Caatlewood ladies (just home from their London routs and balls) bad 
quitted their feather-beds, or jolly WiU had slept off his various pota- 
tions of punch. She was up, and pacing the green terraces that 
sparkled with the sweet morning dew, which lay twinkling, also, on a 
flowery wilderness of trim parterres, and on the crisp walls of the dark 
box hedges, under which marble fauns and diyads were cooling them- 
selves, whilst a thousand birds sang, the fountains plashed and glittered 
in the rosy morning sunshine, and the rooks cawed irom the great 
wood. 

Had the well-remembered scene (for she had visited it often in 
childhood) a freshness and charm for her ? Did it recal days of 
iimocence and happiness, and did its calm beauty soothe or please, or 
awaken remorse in her heart ? Her manner was more than ordinarily 
affectionate and gentle, when, presently, after pacing the walks for a 
balf-hour, the person for whom she was waiting came to her. This was 
our young Virginian, to whom she had despatched an early billet by one 
of the Ixickwoods. The note was signed B. Bernstein, and informed 
Mr, Esmond Warrington that his relatives at Casdewood, and among 
them a dear Mend of his grandfather, were most anxious that he should 
come to " Colontl Eamond't ko'ue in England." And now, accordingly, 
the lad made his appearance, passing under tlie old Gothic doorway, 
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tripping down the steps tcova one garden terrace to another, hat in hand, 
his fair heii blowing from his flushed cheeks, his slim figure clad 
in mourning. The handsome and modest looks, the comely iace and 
person, of the young lad pleased the lady. He made her a low bow 
which would have done credit to Versailles. She held out a little hand 
to him, and, as his own pahn closed over it, she laid the other hand 
softly on his ruffle. She looked very kindly and a£Eectionat«ly in the 
honest blushir^ iace. 

" I knew your grand&ther very well, Harry," she said. " So you 
came yesterday to see his picture, and they turned you away, &ough 
you know the house was hia of right ? " 

Hany blushed very red. " The servante did not know me, A 
young gentleman came to me last night," he BoiA, " when I was 
peevish, and he, I fear, was tipsy. I spoke rudely to my cousin, and 
would ask his pardon. Your ladyship knows that in Virginia our 
manners towards strangers are different. 1 own I had expected another 
kind of welcome. Was it you, madam, who sent my cousin to me last 
night?" 

" I sent him ; but you will find your cousins most friendly to you 
tn-day. You must stay here. Lord Castlewood would have been with 
you this morning, only 1 was so eager to see you. There will be 
break&st in an hour ; and meantjme you must talk to me. We will 
send to the Three Castles for your servant and your baggage. Give me 



your arm. Stop, I dropped my cane when you came. You shall be 
my cane." 
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" ily grsnd&tber used to call ua liia cmtehes," said Harry. 

" You are like him, thoi^h you are fair." 

" You Bbould have seen — you should have seen Geoi^," said the 
boy, and his honest eyes welled with tears. The recollection of his 
brother, the bitter pain of yesterday's humiliation, the affectiooateness 
of the present 'greetjng — all, perhaps, contributed to sofiien the lad's 
heart. He felt rety tenderly and gratefully towards the lady who had 
received him so warmly. He was utterly alone and miserable a minute 
since, and here was a home and a kind hand held out to him. No 
wonder he clung to it. In the hour during which they talked together, 
the young fellow had poured out a great deal of his honest heart to the 
kind new-found Mend ; when the ditl told breakfast-time, he wondered 
to think how much he had told her. She took him to the breakfast- 
room; she presented him to his aunt, the Countess, and bade him 
embrace his cousins. Iiord Castlewood was frank and gracious enough. 
Honest Will had a headache, but was utterly unconscious of the pro- 
ceedings of the past night. The ladies were -very pleasant and pohte, 
as ladies of their fashion know how to he. How should Harry War- 
rington, a simple truth-telling lad irom a distant colony, who had only 
yesterday put his foot upon fingUsh shore, know that my ladies, so 
smiling wd easy in demeanour, were fiirious against him, and aghast 
at the favour with which Madam Bernstein seemed to regard him ? 

She was/oUs of him, talked of no one else, scarce noticed the Castle- 
wood young people, trotted with him over the house, and told him all 
its story, showed him the httle room in the court'yard where his 
grand&ther used to sleep, and a cunning cupboard over the fire-place 
which had been made in the time of the Catholic persecutions ; drove 
out with him in the neighbouring country, and pointed out to him. the 
most remarkable sites and houses, and had in return the whole of the 
young man's story. 

This brief biography tlie kind reader will please to accept, not in the 
precise words in which Mr. Hairy Warrington delivered it to Madam 
Bernstein, but in the form in which it has been cast in the Chapters 
next ensuing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ESKOHDS IN YIROINIA. 



ENRY ESMOND, ESQ., 
an officer wbo had served 
with the rank of Colonel 
during the wars of Queen 

Anne's reign, found himself, 
at its dose, compromised in 
certain attempts for the 
restoration of the Queen's 
family to the throne of tbe^e 
realms. Happily for itself 
the nation preferred another 
dynasty ; but some of the 
few opponents of the house 
of Hanover took refuge out 
of the three kingdoms, and 
amongst others, Colonel Es' 
mond was counselled by his 
firiends to go abroad. As 
Mr. Esmond sincerely re- 
gretted the part which he 
had taken, and as the 
August Prince wbo came to 
rule over England was the 
most pacable of sovereigns, 
in a very little time the 
Colonel's friends found means to make his peace. 

Mr. Esmond, it has been said, belonged to the noble English family 
which takes its title irom Castlewood, in the county of Hants ; and it 
was pretty generally known that 'King James II. and his son had 
offered the title of Marquis to Colonel Esmond and bis father, and that 
the former m^ht have assumed the (Irish) peerage hereditary in bis 
family, but for an informality which he did not choose to set light. 
Tired of the political struggles in which be had been eng^ed, and 
annoyed by fomily circumstances in Europe, he preferred to establish 
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Tiini Hplf in Virginia, where he took poeseBsion of a large eetate conferred 
by King Chai'les I. upon fais ancestor. Here Mr. Esmond's daughter 
and grandsons were bom, and his wife died. This lady, when slie 
married him, was the widow of the Colonel's IdiiBman, the unlucky 
Viscount Castlewood, killed in a duel hy Xiord Mohun, at the close of 
King William's reign. 

Mr. Esmond called his American house Castlewood, from the patri- 
monial home in the old country. The whole usages of Virginia, indeed, 
were fondly modelled after the English customs. It was a loyal colony. 
The Viiginians boasted that King Charles II. had been king in Virginia 
before he had been king in England. English king and English 
church were alike laithiully honoured there. The resident gentry were 
allied to good English families. They held their heads above the 
Duteb traders of New York, and the money-getting Roundheads of 
Pennsylvania and New England. Never were people less repubUcan 
than those of the great province which was soon to be foremost in the 
memorable revolt against the British Crown. 

The gentry of Viiginia dwelt on their great lands after a fashion 
almost patriarchal. For its rough cultivatlou, each estate had a multi- 
tude of hands — of purchased and assigned servants — who were subject 
to the command of the master. The land yielded their food, live stock, 
and game. The great rivers swaimed with fish for the taking. From 
their banks the passage home was clear. Their ships took the tobacco 
off their private wharves on the banks of the Potomac or the James 
river, and carried it to London or Bristol, — bringing back English 
goods and articles of home manofecture in return for the only produce 
which the Vii^nian gentry chose to cultivate. Their hospitality was 
boundless. No stranger, was ever sent away from their gates. The 
gentry received one another, and travelled to each other's houses, in a 
state almost feudal. The question of Slavery was not bom at the time 
of which we write. To be the proprietor of black servants shocked the 
feelings of no Virginian gentleman ; nor, in truth, was the despotism 
esercised over the negro race generally a savage one. The food was 
plenty ; the poor black people lazy and not unhappy. You might 
have preached negi-o emancipation to Madam Esmond of Castlewood as 
you m^ht have told her to let the horses run loose out of her stables ; 
she had no doubt .but that the whip and the corn-bag vfere good 
for both. 

Her father may have thought otherwise, being of a sceptical turn on 
very many points, but his doubts did not break forth in active denial, 
and he was ra&er disaffected than rebellious. At one period, this gen- 
tleman had taken a part in active life at home, and possibly might 
have been eager to shai'e its rewaids ; but in latter days he did not seem 
to care for them. A something had occurred in his hfe, which had cast 
a tinge of melancholy over all his existence. He was not unhappy — 
to those about him most kind — most affectionate, obsequious even to the 
women of his family, whom he scarce ever contradicted ; but there bad 
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been some baiitraptcy of his heart, which hia spirit never recoyered. 
He submitted to life, rather than enjoyed it, and never was in better 
spirita than in his last hours when he was going to lay it down. 

Having lost his wife, his daughter took the management of the 
Colonel and his affairs ; and he gave them up to her chaise with an 
entire acquiescence. So that he had his books and his quiet, he cared 
for no more. When company came to Castlewood, he entertained them 
handsomely, and was of a very pleasant, sarcastical turn. He was not 
in the least sorry when they went away. 

" My love, I shall not be sorry to go myself," he said to his daughter, 
" and you, thoi^h the most affectionate of daughters, will console your- 
self after a while. Why should I, who am so old, be romantic ? You 
may, who are still a young creature." This he said, not meaning all 
he said, for the lady whom he addressed was & matter-of-fact little 
person, with very httie romance in her nature. 

Alter fifteen years' residence upon his great Virginian estat«, affairs 
prospered so well with the worthy proprietor, that he acquiesced in hia 
daughter's plans for the building of a mansion much grander and more 
durable than the plain wooden edifice in which he had been content to 
live, BO that his heirs might have a habitation worthy of their noble 
name. Several of Madam Warrington's neighbours had built hand- 
some houses for themselves ; perhaps it was her ambition to take 
rank in the country, which inspired this desire for improved quarters. 
Colonel Esmond, of Castlewood, neither cared for quarters nor for quar- 
terings. But his daughter had a very high opinion of the merit and 
antiquity of her lineage ; and her sire, growing exquisitely calm and 
good-natured in his serene, declining j'ears, humoured his child's pecu- 
liarities in an easy, bantering way, — nay, helped her with his antiquarian 
learning, which was not inconsiderable, and with his skill in the art of 
paintiufj, of which he was a proficient. A knowle^^e of heraldry, a 
hundred years ago, formed part of the education of most noble ladies 
and gentlemen : during her visit to Europe, Miss Esmond had eagerly 
studied the family history and pedigrees, and returned thence to Vir- 
ginia with a store of documents relative to her family on which she 
relied with imphcit gravity and credence, and with the most edifying 
volumes then publidied in Prance and England, respecting the noble ■ 
science. These works proved, to her perfect satisfaction, not only that 
the Esmonds were descended fix>m noble Norman warriors, who came 
into England along with their victorious chief, but fi-om native EngLsh 
of royal dignity : and two magnificent heraldic trees, cunningly painted 
by the hand of the Colonel, represented the family springing irom the 
Emperor Charlemagne on the one hand, who was drawn in plate- 
aimour, with his imperial mantle and diadem, and on the other fitim 
Queen Boadicca, whom the Colonel insisted upon painjing in the 
fight costume of an ancient British queen, with a prodigious gilded 
crown, a trifling mantle of furs, and a lovely sj-mmetrical person, 
tastefiilly tattooed with figures of a brilliant blue tint. From these two 
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illustrious stocks the &inily-tree rose until it united in the thirteenth 
centui^ somewhere in the person of the fortunate Esmond, who claimed 
to spring from both. 

Of the Warrington &mily, into which she married, good Madam 
Bachel thought but htde. She wrote herself Esmond Warrington, 
bat was universallj called, Madam Esmond of Castlewood, when 
after her father's decease she came to rule over that domain. It is 
even to be feared that quarrels for precedence in the coloniid society 
occasionally disturbed her temper ; for though her father had had a 
marquis's patent from King James, which he had burned and disowned, 
she would frequently act as if that document existed and was in 
iiill force. She considered the Enghxh Esmonds of an inferior dignity 
to her own branch, and as for the colonial aristocracy, she made no 
scruple of asserting her superiority over the whole body of them. 
Hence quarrels and angry words, and even a scuffle or t^ro, as we 
gather from her not^ at the governor's assembUes at James-tflwn. 
Wherefore recal the memory of these squabbles ? Are not the persons 
who engaged in them beyond the reach of quarre^ now, and has 
not the republic put an end to these social inequaHtdes? Ere the 
estaUishment of Independence, there was no more aristocratic country 
in the world tlian Virginia ; so the Virginians, whose history we have 
to narrate, were bred to have the fullest respect for the institutions of 
home, and the rightful king had not two more faithful little subjects 
than the young twins of Castlewood. 

When the boys' grandfather died, their mother, in great state, 
proclaimed her eldest son George her successor and heir of the estate ; 
and Haray, George's younger brother by half an hour, was always 
enjoined to respect his senior. All the household was equally instructed 
to pay him honour ; the negroes, of whom there was a large and happy 
family, and the assigned servants, frvm Europe, whtae lot was made 
as b^irable as it might be under the government of the Lady of Castle- 
wood. In the whole family there scarcely was a rebel save Mrs, 
Esmond's foithiul friend and companion, Madam Mountain, and Harry's 
foster-mother, a faithful negro woman, who never could be made to 
understand why her child should not be first, who was handsomer, and 
stronger, and cleverer than his brother, as she vowed ; though, in 
truth, there was scarcely any difference in tiie beauty, strength, or 
stature Cf the twins. In disposition, they were in many points exceed- 
ingly unlike ; but in feature they redembled each other so closely, that 
hut for the colour of their hwr it had been difficult to distinguish 
them. In their beds, and when their heads were covered with those 
Tast ribboned nightcaps which our great and httle ancestors wore, it 
was scarcely possible for any but a nurse or mother to tell the one from 
the other child. 

Howbeit aHke in form, we have said that they differed in temper. 
The elder was peaceful, studious, and silent ; the younger was warlike 
and noisy. He was quick at leamii^ when he began, but very slow at 
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lieginimig. No ibreats of the ferule would provoke Harry to leai-n in 
on idle fit, or would prevent Geoi^e from helping hie brother ia his 
leeson. Harry vias of a, Btrong military turn, drilled the little n^roes 
on the estate and caned them like a corporal, having many good boxing- 
matches with them, and never bearing malice if he was worsted; — 
whereas Oeoi^e was sparing of blows and gentle with all about him. 
As the custom in all iamiliea was, each of the boys had a special little 
servant assigned him ; and it was a known Skct that George, finding 
his little veretch of a blackamoor asleep on his master's bed, sat down 
beside it and brushed the flies off the child with a feather-fim, to the 
horror of old Gumbo, the child's father, who found his young master 
so ei^aged, and to the indignation of Madam Esmond, who ordered the 
young negro off to the proper officer for a whipping. In vain George 
implored and entreated — ^burst into passionate tears, and besought a 
remission of the sentence. His mother was inflexible regarding the 
young rebel's punishment, and ihe httle negro went off beseeching his 
young master not to cry. 

A fierce quarrel between mother and son ensued out of this event. 
Her son would not be pacified. He said the punishment was a shame 
— a shame ; that he was the master of the boy, and no one — no, not 
his mother, — had a right to touch bim ; that she might order him to be 
corrected, and that he would suffer the puniahment, as he ajid Harry 
often had, but no one should lay a hand on his boy. Trembling with 
passionate rebellion against what he conceived the ityustice of pro- 
cedure, he vowed — actually shrieking out an oath, which shocked his 
fond mother and governor, who never before heard such language from 
the usually gentJe child — that on the day he came of ^e he would set 
young Gumbo firee — went to visit the child in the slaves' quarters, and 
gave him one of his own toys. 

The young black martyr was an impudent, lazy, saucy little personage, 
who would be none the worse for a whippii^, as the Colonel no doubt 
thought; for he acquiesced in the child's punishment when Madam 
Esmond insisted upon it, and only laughed in his good-natured way 
when hie indignant grandson c^ed out, 

" You let mamma rule you in everything, grandpapa." 

"Why, so I do," says grandpapa. " Eachel, my love, the way in 
which I am petticoat-ridden is so evident that even this baby has found 

" Then why don't you stand up like a man ? " says little Hany, who 
always was ready to abet his brother. 

Grandpapa looked queerly. 

" Because I like sitting down best, my dear," be said. " I am an 
old gentleman, and standing fatigues me." 

On account of a certain apish drollery and humour which exhibited 
itself iii the lad, and a liking for some of the old man's pursuits, the 
first of the twins was the grandfather's favourite and companion, and 
would lai^h and talk out all his infantine heart to the old gentleman, 
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to whom the younger hod seldom a word to say. George was a, demure 
studious hoy, and his senses seemed tfl brighten up in the library, where 
bis brother was bo gloomy. He knew the books before he could well- 
nigh carry them, and read in them bug before he could undorstaud 
them. Harry, on the other hand, was all alive in the stables or in tlie 
wood, eager for all parties of bunting aud fishing, and promised to be a 
good sportsman from a very early age. Their grandfather's ship was 
sailing for Europe once when the boys were children, and tiiey were 
asked, what present Captain Franks should bring them back ? Geoi^e 
was divided between books and a fiddle ; Harry instantly declared for 
a little gun : and Madam Warrington (as she then was called) was hurt 
that her elder boy shoiold have low tastes, and applauded the younger's 
choice as more worthy of his name and lineage. " Books, papa, I can 
foncy to be a good choice," she repLed to her father, who tried to cou- 
vince her that Geotige had a right to his opinion, " though I am sure 
you must have pretty nigh all the books in the world already. But I 
never can desire— I may be wrong, but I never can desire— that my son, 
and the grandson of the Marquis of Esmond, should be a fiddler." 

" Should be a fiddlestick, my dear," tlie old Colonel answered. 
" Remember that Heaven's ways are not ours, and that each oreatm-e 
bom has a little kingdom of thought of his own, which it is a sin in ns 
to invade. Suppose Geoi^e loves music ? You can no more stop him 
than you can order a rose not t« smell sweet, or a bird not to auig." 

" A bird ! A bird sings from nature ; George did not come into the 
world with a fiddle in his hand," says Mrs. Warrington, with a toss of 
her head. " I am sure I hated the harpsichord when a chit at Ken- 
sington School, and only learned it to please my mamma. Say what 
you will, dear sir, I can not believe that this fiddling is work for persons 
of fashion." 

" And King David who played the harp, my dear ? " 

" I wish my papa would read him more, and not speak about him in 
that way," said Mrs. Warrington. 

" Nay, my dear, it was but by way of illusti-ation," the father rephed 
gently. It was Colonel Esmond's nature, as ho has owned in" his own 
biography, always to be led fay a, woman ; and, his wife dead, be coaxed 
and dandled and spoiled his daughter ; laughing at her caprices, but 
humouring them ; making a joke of her prtejudices, but letting them 
have their way ; induing, and perhaps increasing, her natural impe- 
riousness of character, thoi^h it was his maxim that we can't change 
dispositions by meddling, and only make hypocrites of our childi-en by 
commanding them over-much. 

At length the time came when Mr. Esmond was to have done with 
the affairs of this life, and he laid them down as if glad to be rid of 
their burthen. We must not ring in an opening history with tolling 
bells, or pretace it with a funeral sermon. All who read and heard 
that discourse, wondered where Parson Broadbent of James-town found 
the eloquence and the Latin which adorned it. Perhaps Mr. Dempster 
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knew, the boj'e Scotch tutor, who corrected the proofe of the oration, 
which waa prmt«d, by desire of hia Excellency and many persons of 
honour, at Mr. Franldiii's press in Philadelphia. No such sumptuous 
funeral had ever been seen in the country as that which Madam Esmond 
Warrington ordained for her father, who would have been the first tJ> 
smile at that pompous grief. The little lads of Castlewood, ahnost 
smothered in black trains and hatbands, headed the procession, and 
were followed by my Lord Fairfes from Greenway Court, by his 
Excellency the Governor of Vii^nia (with his coach), by the Randolphs, 
the Careys, the Harrisons, the Washingtons, and many others, for the 
whole county esteemed the departed gentleman, whose goodness, whose 
high talents, whose beiievoleuce and unobtrusive nrbanity had earned 
for him the just respect of his neighbours. When informed of the 
event, the family of Colonel Esmond's stepson, the Lord Castlewood of 
Hampshire in England, asked to be at the chaises of the marble slab 
which recorded the names and virtues of his lordship's mother and her 
husband ; and after due time of preparatioii, the monument ■vas set up, 
exhibiting the arms and coronet of the Esmonds, supported by a little 
chubby group of weeping cherubs, and reciting an epitaph which for 
once did not tell any felsehoods. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN 'WHICH HARRY FINDS A NEW liELATIVE. 



XNDmends, 

neighbours 
hos[ntable, 

cordial, eren 
respectful, — 
an ancient 



and a suffi- 
cient fortune, 
a comfortable 
home, Bup- 
pUed with 
ell the ne- 
cessaries and 
many of the 
luxuries of 
life, and a 
troop of ser- 
vants, black 
and white, eager to do your bidding ; good healili, affectionate 
children, and, let ua humbly add, a good cook, cellar, and library 
— ought not a person in the possession of all these benefits to be 
considered very decently happy? Madam Esmond Warrington pos- 
sessed all these causes for happiness ; she reminded herself of 
them daily in her morning and evening prayers. She wa.s scrupubus 
in her devotions, good to the poor, never knowingly did any body a 
wrong. Yonder I fancy her enthroned in her principahty of Castle- 
wood, the country gentle-folks paying her court, the sons dutiful to 
her, the domestics tumbling over each other's black heels to do her 
bidding, the poor whites grateful for her bounty and implicitly taking 
her doses when they were ill, the smaller gentry always acquiescing 
in her remarks, and for ever letting her win at backgammon — ^well, 
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witli all these benefits, whicli are more sui'e than fate allots to 
most moitals, I don't think tlie little Princoes Pocahontas, as she was 
called, was to be envied in the midst of her dominions. Tlie Princees's 
husband, who was cut olF in eai'Iy life, was as well perhaps out of the 
way. Had he survived his marriage by many years, they would have 
quairelled fiercely, or, he would infallibly have been a henpecked hus- 
bond, of which sort there were a few specimens still extant a hundred 
years ago. The truth is, little Madam Bsmond never came near man 
or woman, but she tried to domineer over tLeUi. If people obeyed, she 
was their very good Mend ; if they resisted, she fought and fought . 
until she or they gave in. We are all miserable sinners : that's a lact 
we acknowledge in public every Sunday — no one announced it in a 
more clear resolute voice than tlie little lady. As a mortal, she may 
have beeu in the wrong, ol course ; only she very seldom acknow- 
ledged the circumstance to herself, and to others never. Her father, 
in his old age, used to wat«h her freaks of despotism, liaughtiness, 
and stubbornness, and amuse himself with them. She felt that his 
eye was upon her ; liis humour, of which quaUty she possessed little 
lierself, subdued and bewildered her. But, the Colonel gone, there 
was nobody else whom she was disposed to obey, — and so I am rather 
glad for my part that I did not live a hundred years ago at Castlewood 
in Westmorland County in Virginia. I fancy, one would not liave been 
loo happy there. Happy, who is happy ? Was not there a serpent in 
Paradise itself, and if Eve had been perfectly happy beforehand, would 
she have listened to hitb ? 

The maaegement of the house of Castlewood had been in the hands 
of the active Htde lady long before the Colonel slept the sleep of the 
just. She now exercised a rigid supervision over the estate; dismissed 
Colonel Esmond's English factor and employed a new cae ; built, 
improved, planted, grew tobacco, appointed a new overseer, and imported 
a new tutor. Much as she loved her father, there were some of his 
maxims by which she was not inclined to abide. Had she not obeyed 
her Papa and Mamma during all their lives, as a dutiful daughter 
should ? So ought all children to obey their parents, that their days 
might be long in the land. The Uttle Queen domineered over her little 
dominion, and the Princes her sons were only her first subjects. Ere 
long she discontinued her husband's name of Wanington and went by 
the name of Madam Esmond in the country. Her family pretensions 
were known there. She had no objection to talk of tlie Marquis's title 
which King James had given to her father and grandfather. Her Papa's 
enormous magnanimity might induce him to give up his titles and rank 
to the younger branch of the &mily, and to her half-brother, my Ixird 
Castlewood and his children ; but she and her sons were of the elder 
branch of the Esmonds, and she expected that they should be treated 
accordingly. Lord Fairfax was the only gentleman in the colony of 
Virginia, ffl whom she would allow precedence over her. She insisted 
on the po« before all LieutenantrGoveraoifi' aaid Judges' ladies ; before 
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the wife of the Governor of a colony she would, of course, yield as to 
the representative of the Sovereign. Accoimta are extant, in the family 
papers and jettera, of one or two tremendous battles which Madam 
foi^ht with the wives of colonial d^itaries upon these questions of 
etiquette. As for her husband's family of Warrington, they were as 
naught in her eyes. She married an English baronet's youi^er son out 
of Norfolk to please her parents, whom she was always bound to obey. 
At the early age at which she ouuried — a chit out of a boarding-sohool — 
she would have jumped overboard if her Papa had ordered, "And that 
is always the way with the Esmonds," she said. 

The Enghsh Warringtons were not over-much flattered by the httle 
American Priocess's behaviour to them, and her manner of speaking 
about them. Once a-year a solemn letter used to be addressed to the 
Warrington &mily, and to her noble kinsmen the Hampshire Esmonds; 
but a Judge's lady with whom Madam Esmond had quarrelled returning 
to England out of Virginia chanced to meet Lady Warrington, who was 
in liondon with Sir Miles attending Farhament, and this person 
repeated some of the speeches which the Princess Pocahontas was in 
the habit of making regarding her own and her husband's Enghsh 
relatives, and my Lady Warrington, I suppose, carried the story to my 
Ijady Castlewood ; after which the letters from Virginia were not an- 
swered, to the surprise and wrath of Madam Esmond, who speedily left 
ofiF writing also. 

So this good woman fell out with her neighbours, with her relatives, 
and, as it must be owned, witii her sons also. 

A very early difference which occurred between the Queen and 
Crown IVince arose out of the dismissal of Mr. Dempster, the lad's 
tutor and the lal« Colonel's secretary. In her fiither's life Madam 
Esmond bore him with difficulty, or it should be rather said Mr. 
Dempster could scarce put up with her. She was jealous of books 
somehow, and thought yonr book-worms dangerous folks, insinuating 
bad principles. She had heard that Dempster was a Jesuit in disguise, 
and the poor fellow was obl^ed to go build himself a cabin in a clearing, 
and teach school and practise medicine where he could find customers 
among the sparse inhabitants of the province. Master George vowed 
he never would forsake his old tutor, and kept hia promise. Harry 
had always loved fishing and sporting better than books, and he and the 
poor Dominie had never been on terms of close intimacy. Another 
cause of dispute presently ensued. 

By the death of an aunt, and at his fiither's demise, the heirs of Mr. 
George Warrington became entitled to a sum of six thousand pounds, 
of which their mother was one of the trustees. She never could be 
made to understand that she was not the proprietor, and not merely the 
trustee of this money ; and was furious with the London lawyer, the 
other trustee, who refused to send it over at her order. " Is not all I 
have my sons' ? " she cried, "and would I not cut myself into little 
pieces to serve them ? " With the six thousand pounds I would have 
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bought Mr. Boulter's estate oud n^roes, which would have given us a 
good thousand pounds a-year, and made a handsome proTision for my 
Harry." Her young friend and neighbour, Mr. Washington of Mount 
Vernon, could not convince her that the Xiondon agent was right, and 
must not give up his trust except to those ior whom he held it. 
Madam El^ond gave the liondon lawyer a piece of her mind, and, I 
am sorry to say, mformed Mr. Draper that he was an insolent petti- 
ft^ger, and deserved to be punished for doubting the honour of a 
mother and an Esmond. It must be owned that Ihe Virginian Princess 
had a tamper of her own. 

George Esmond, her first-born, when this httle matter waa referred 
to him, and his mother vehemently insisted that he should declare 
himself, was of the opinion of Mr. Washington, and Mr. Draper, the 
London lawyer. The boy said he could not help himsdf. Ha did not 
want the money : he would be very glad to think otherwise, and to give 
the money to his mother, if he had the power. But Madam Esmond 
would not hear any of these reasons. Feelings were her reasons. Here 
was a chance of making Harry's fortune — dear Harry, who was left 
with such a slender younger brother's pittance — and the wretches in 
Londoti would not help him ; his own brother, who inherited all her 
Papa's estate, would not help him. To think of a child of hers bein^ 
so mean at fnurUen years of age '. &c., &c. Add tears, scorn, frequent 
inuendo, lor^ estrangement, bitter outbreak, passionate appeals to 
Heaven, and the like, and we may fiincy the widow's state of mind. 
Are there not beloved beings of the gentler sex who argue in the same 
way now-a-days ? The book of female log^c is blotted all over with 
tears, and Justice iu their courts is for ever in a passion. 

This occurrence set the widow resolutely saving for her younger son, 
for whom, as in duty bound, she was e^er to make a portion. The 
fine buildings were stopped which the Colonel had commenced at 
Gaatlewood, who had freighted ships from New York with Dutoh bricks, 
and imported, at great charges, mantelpieces, carved comice-woik, 
sashes and glaas, carpets and costly uphoJatery from home. No more 
books were bought The agent had orders to discontinue sending wine. 
Madam Esmond deeply regretted the expense of a fine carriage which 
she had had from England, and only rode in it to church groaning in 
spirit, and crying to the sons opposite her, " Harry Harry ! I wish I 
had put by the money for thee, my poor portionless child — three hun- 
dred and eighty guineas of ready mon^ to Messieurs Hatohett ! " 

" You will give me plenty when you hve, and George will give me 
plenty when you die," says Hany, gaily. 

" Not unless he changes in tpirit, my dear," says the lady, with a 
grim glance at her elder boy. " Not unless Heaven softens his heart 
emd teaches bim charity, for which I pray day and night ; as Mountain 
knows ; do you not. Mountain ? " 

Mrs. Mountain, Ensign Mount^'s widow. Madam Esmtmd'a com 
pauion and manager, who took the fourth seat in the family coach oi> 
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these Sundays, said, " Hnmph ! I know you are always disturbing 
youreeli and ciying out about this legacy, aud I don't see that there is 
any need." 

" no ! no need 1 " cries the widow, rustling m her silks ; " of course 
I have no need to be disturbed, because my eldest bom is a diaobedient 
ton and an unkind brother — because he has an estate, aud my poor 
Harry, bless him, but a mesg of potage." 

Geoige looked despairingly at his mother until he could see her no 
more for eyes welled up with tears. " I wish you would bless me, too, 
O my mother ! " ho said, aud burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
Harry's arms were in a moment round his brother's neck, and he kissed 
Geoige a score of times, 

" NoTer mind, George. J know whether you are a good brother or 
not. Don't mind what she says. She don't mean it." 

" I tlo mean it, child," cries the mother. " Would to Heaven " 

" Hold youb tongce, I sat ! " roars out Hajiy. " It's a shame to 
speak so to him, ma'am." 

"And so it is, Harry," says Mrs. Mountain, shaking his hand. 
" You never said a tauer word in your life." 

" Mrs. Mountain, do you dare to set my childi-en against me ? " cries 
the widow. " From this veiy day, madam " 

"Turn me and my child into the street? Do," says Mrs, Moun- 
tain. " That will be a iine revenge because the English lawyer 
won't give you the boy's money. Find another companion who 
win tell you black is white, and flatter you : it is not my way, 
madam. When shall I go? I shan't be long a-packing. I did 
not bring much into Castlewood House, and I shall not take much 

" Hush ! the bells are ringing for church, Mountain. Let us try, if 
you please, and compose ourselves," said the widow, and she looked 
with eyes of extreme affection, certainly at one— perhaps at both — of 
her cluldren. George kept Lis head down, aud Hany, who was near, 
got quite close to him during the sermon, aud sate with his arm round 
his brother's neck. 

Hany had proceeded in his narratire after his own fashion, intei'- 
sperslng it with many youthfid ^aculations, and answering a number of 
incidental questions asked by his listener. The old lady seemed never 
tired of hearing him. Her amiable hostess and her daughters came 
more than once, to ask if she would ride, or walk, or take a dish of tea, 
or play a game at cards ; but all these amusements Madame Bernstein 
declined, saying that she found infinite amusement in Harry's convei*- 
sation. Especially when any of'the Castlewood family were present, 
she redoubled her caresses, insisted upon the lad speaking dose to her 
ear, and would call out to the others, " Hush, my dears ! I can't hear 
our couidu speak." And they would quit the room, striving still to look 
pleased. 
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' asked the honest boy. " You seom 
a my of 

Their talk took place in the wainscoted parlour, where the family had 
taken their meals in ordinaiy for at least two centuries past, and which, 
as we have s^d, was hung with portraits of the race. Over Madam 
Bernstein's great chair was a KneUer, one of the most brilliant 
pictures of the galler}-, representing a young lady of three or four 
' and twenty, in the easy flowing dress and loose robes of Queen Anne's 
time — a hand on a cushion near her, a quantity of auburn hair, parted 
off a fair forehead, and flowing over pearly shoulders and a lovely 
neck. Under this sprightly picture the lady sate with her knitting- 
needles. 

When Haoy asked, "Are you my cousin, too?" she said, "That picture 
is by Sir Godfrey, who thought himself the greatest painter in the 
ivorld. But he was not so good aa Leiy, who painted your grandmother 
— my — my Lady Castlewood, Colonel Eamond's wife ; nor he so 
good as Sir Anthony Van Dyck, who painted your great-grandfather, 
yonder — and who looks, Harry, a much finer gentleman than he was. 
Some of us are painted blacker than we are. Did you recognise your 
grandmother in that picture ? She had the loveliest fair hair and shape 
of any woman of her time." 

" I fancied I knew the portrait from instinct, perhaps, and a certain 
likeness to my mother." 

" Did Mrs. Warrington — I beg her pardon, I think she caUs herself 
Modam or my Lady Esmond now . , . ? " 

" They call my mother §o in our province," said the boy. 

" Did she never tell you of another daughter her mollier had in 
England, before she married your grand&ther ? " 

" She never spoke of one." 

" Nor jraur grandfather ? " 

" Never. But in his pictui-e-books, which he constantly made for us 
children, he used to draw a head veiy like that above your Ladyship. 
That, and Viscount Francis, and King James III., he drew a score of 
times, I am sure." 

" And the picture over me reminds you of no one, Harry ? " 

" No, indeed." 

" Ah !' Here ia a sermon ! " says the lady, with a sigh. " Harry, that 
was my face once— yes, it was — and then I waa called Beatric Esmond. 
And your mother is my half-sister, child, and she has never even 
mentioned my name t " 
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CHAPTER Y. 

FAMILY JAKS. 

S Hany Warring- 
ton related to bis 
iiew-foimd relative 
the simple storj of 
luB adventures at 
home, no doubt 
Madam Bernstein, 
who possessed a 
great sense of hu- 
mour aud a remark- 
able knowledge of 
tlie world, formed 
her judgment re- 
specting the per- 
sons and events de- 
scribed ; and if her 
opinion was not in 
all respects favour- 
able, what can be 
said but that men 
and women are im- 
^ ^_ perfect, and human 

- "^ life not entirely 

pleasant or profit- 
able ? The court aud city-bred lady recoiled at the mere thought of 
her American sister's countryfled existence. Such a life would be 
rather wearisome to most city-bred ladies. But little Madam War- 
rington knew no better, and was satisfied with her life, as indeed 
she was with herself in general. Because you and I are epicures 
or dainty feeders, it does not follow that Hodge is miserable witli 
his homely meal of bread and bacon. Madam Wanington had s 
life of duties and employments which might be hum-drum, but at any 
rate were pleasant to her. She was a brisk httle woman of business, 
and all the affairs of her lai^e estate came under her cognizance. No 
pie was baked at Castlewood but her little finger was in it. She set 
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the maids to their spinoiug, she saw the kitchen weuches at their 
work, she trotted a-field on her pony, and oversaw" the overseers and 
the negro hands as they worked in the tobacco and corn-fields. If a 
slave was ill, she would go to hia quarters in any weather, and doctor 
him with great resolutioii. She had a book full of receipts after the old 
fashion, and a closet whei'e she distilled waters and compounded 
elixii'g, and a medicine-chest which was the terror of her ue^hbours. 
They trembled to be ill, lest &e little lady should be upon them with 
her decoctions and her piUs. 

A hundred yeai-s back there were scarce any towns in. Virginia ; 
the establishments of the gentry were little villages in which they 
and their vassals dwelt. Eachel Esmond ruled like a little 
ijueen in Castlewood ; the princes, her neighbours, governed their 
estates round about. Many of these were mther needy potentates, 
living plentifully but in the roughest fasliion, having numerous domes- 
tics whose hveries were often ragged ; keeping open houses, and 
turning away no stranger from their gates ; proud, idle, fond of all 
sorts of field sports as became gentlemen of good lineage. The widow 
of Castlewood was as hospitable as her neighbours, and a better econo- 
mist than most of them. More than one, no doubt, woidd have had no 
objection to share her life-interest in the estate, and supply tlie place 
of papa to her boys. But where was the man good enough for a 
pei'son of her ladyship's exalted birth ? There was a talk of making 
the Duko of Cumberland viceroy, or even king, over America, Madam 
WaiTington's gossips laughed, and said she was watting for him. She 
remarked, with much gravity and dignity, tliat persons of as high hirtlt 
as his Royal Highness had made offers of alliance to the Esmond 
iiunily. 

She had, as lieutenant under her, an officer's widow who has been 
before named, and who had been Madam Esmond's companion at 
school, as her late husband had been the regimental friend of the late 
Jlr. Warrington. When tiie Enghsh girls at the Kensington Academy, 
where Rachel Esmond had her education, teased and tortured the little 
American stranger, and laughed at the princified airs which she gave 
herself fi'om a very early age, Fanny Parker defended and befriended 
her. They both married ensigns in Kingsley's. They became tenderly 
attached to each other. It was " my Fanny " and " my Eachel " in 
the letters of the young ladies. Then, my Fanny's husband died in sad 
outrat-elbowed circumstances, leaving no provision for liis widow and 
her infant ; and, in one of his annual voyages, Oaptain Franks brought 
over Mrs. Mountain, in the Young Rachel, to Vii^nia. 

There was plenty of room in Castlewood House, and Mrs. Mountain 
served to enliven the place. She played cards with the mistress : she 
had some knowle<^ of music, and could help the eldest boy in that 
way ; she laughed and was pleased with the guests : she saw to tha 
strangers' chambers, and presided over the presses and the linen. She 
was a kind, brisk, joUy-looking widow, and more than one unmarried 
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gentleman of the colony asked her to cliauge her uanic ^r hie own. 
But she chose to keep that of Mouutain, though, aud perhaps because, 
it had brought her no good fortune. One maniage was enough for her, 
she said. Mr. Mountain had amiably spent her little fortune and his 
own. Her last trinkets went to pay his funeral ; and, aa long as 
Madam Waningtou would keep her at Castlewood, ehe preferred a 
iKnne without a husband to any which as yet had been offered to her in 
Virginia. Thfi two ladiea quarrelled plentifully ; but they loved each 
other : they made up their differences : they fell out ^aln, to bo 
reconciled presently. When either ol the boys was ill, eadi lady vied 
with the otiier in maternal tenderness and care. In his last days and 
illness, Mrs. Mountain's cheeifulness and kindness had been greatly 
appreciated by the Colonel, whose memoiy Madam Warrington i-^arded 
more than that of any hving person. So that, year after year, wiien 
Captain Franks would ask Mm. Mountain, iu his pleasant way, whether 
she was going back with him that voyage ? she would decline, and say 
that she proposed to stay a year more. 

And when suitors came to Madam Waningtou, a^ come tliey would, 
she would receive their compliments and attentions kindly enough, and 
asked more than one of those lovere whetlier it was Mre, Moimtain he 
came after ? She would use her best offices with Mountain. Fauny 
was the best creature, was of a good English fiuuily, and would make 
any gentleman happy. Did the Squire declare it was to her and not 
her dependent tliftt he paid his addresses ? she n'ould make him her 
gravest curtsey, say that she really had been utterly mistaken as to hiH 
views, and let him know tliat the daughter of the Marquis of Esmond 
lived for her people and her sons, and did not propose to change hei- 
condition. Have we not read how Queen Elizabeth was a perfectly 
sensible womaii of business, and was pleased to inspire not only teiTor 
and awe, but love in the bosoms of her sulgects ? So the Uttle Vir- 
ginian princess had her favourites, and accepte<l their flatteries, and 
grew tired of them, and was cruel or kind to them as suited her way- 
ward imperial humour. Thei-e was no amount of comphmeut which 
she would not graciously receive and take as her due. Her Uttle foible 
was so well known that the wags used to practise upon it. Rattling 
Jack Firebrace of Heniico county had free quartet's for months at 
Castlewood, and was a prime favourite with the lady there, because he 
addressed verses to her which he stole out of the pocket-books. Tom 
Humbold of Spotsylvania wagered fifty hogsheads against five that he 
would make her institute an oi'der of knighthood, and won his wager. 

The elder boy saw these freaks and oddities of his good mother's 
disposition, and chafed and raged at them privately. From very eai'Iy 
days he revolted when flatteries and comphmcnts were paid to the little 
lady, and strove to expose them with his juvenile satire ; so that his 
mother would say gravely, " The Esmonds were always of a jealous 
disposition, and my poor boy takes after my father and mother in this." 
George hated Jack Jirebraco and Tom Humbold, and all their like ; 
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whereas 'Harry went ont sportiiif; with them, and fowling, and fishing, 
and cockfigliting, aad ei^oyed all the fiin of the country. 

One winter, after their first tutor haii been dismissed. Madam 
Esmond took them to 'WilliamBhurg, for such education as the schoob 
and college there afforded, and there it was the fortune of the family to 
listen to the preaching of the famous Mr, Whitfield, who had come into 
Virginia, where the habits and preacliing of the established clergy were 
not verj- edifying. Unlike many of the iieighbouiiiig provinces, Virginia 
was a Church of England colonv ; tlie clergymen were paid by the 
State and had glebes dotted to them ; and, there being no Church of 
England bishop as yet in America, the colonists were obliged to impoit 
their divines from the mother-country. Such as came were not, natu- 
rally, of the very best or most eloquent kind of pastors. Noblemen's 
hangers-on, insolvent parsona who had quarrelled with justice or the 
baihff, brought their attained cassocks into the colony in the hopes of 
finding a living there. No wonder that Whitfield's great voice stirred 
those wbom harmless Mr. Broadbent, the Willinmsbui^ chaplain, never 
could awaken. At first the boys were aa much excit«d as tlieir mother 
by Mr. Whitfield ; they sang hymns, and listened to him with fervour, 
and, could he have remained long enough among them, Harry and 
George had both worn black coats pi'obably instead of epaulettes. The 
simple boys communicated their experiences to one another, and were 
on the doily and nightly look out for the sacred " call," in the hope or 
the possession of which such a vast multitude of Protestant England 
was thrilling at the time. 

But Mr. Whitfield could not stay always with the little congr^ation 
of Williamsburg. His mission was to enlighten the whole benighted 
people of the Church, and from the East to ^e West to trumpet the 
truth and bid slumbering sinners awaken. However, he comforted the 
widow with precious letters, and promised to send ber a tutor for her 
sons who should be capable of teaching them not only profane learning, 
but of strengthenii^t and confirming them in science much more 
precious. 

In due course, a chosen vessel arrived fix>m England. Young Mr. 
Ward had a voice as loud as Mr. Whitfield's, and could talk almost ae 
readily and for as long a time. Night and evening the hall sounded 
with his exhortations. The domestic nt^roes crept to the doors to 
listen to him. OUier servants darkened the porch windows with their 
crisp heads to hear him discourse. It was over the black sheep of the 
Castlewood dock that Mr. Ward somehow had the most iufloence. 
These woolly lamblings were immensely affected by his exhortations, 
and, when he gave out the hymn, there was such a uegro chorus about 
the house as might be heard across the Potomac — such a chorus 
as would never have been heard in the Colonel's time — for that worthy 
gentleman had a suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any contro\-ersy with a clei^yman but upon backgammon. Where 
money was wanted for charitable purposes no man was more ready, and 
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the good, easy Vii'giuian clergyman, who loved backgammon heartily, 
too, said that the vrorthy Colouel's charity must cover hia other short- 
comings. 

Ward was a handsome young man. Hia preaching pleased Madam 
Esmond from the first, and, I daresay, satisfied ber as much as Mr. 
Whitfield's. Of course it cannot be the case at the present day when 
they are so finely educated, but women, a hundred years ttgo, were 
credulous, ei^r to admire and believe, and apt to imagine all sorts of 
excellences in the object of their admiration. For weeks, nay, months. 
Madam Esiuond was never tired of heariug Mr. Ward's great glib voice 
and voluble ctmunon-places : and, according to her wont, she msisted 
that her neighbours should come and listen to him, and ordered them 
to be converted. Her young favouiil*, Mr, Washington, she was 
especially anxious to influence ; and again and again presaed him to 
come and stay at Castlewood and benefit by tlie spiritual advantages 
there to be obtained. But that young gentleman found he had pai- 
ticular business which called him home or away from home, and always 
ordered his horse of evenings when the time was coming for Mr. Ward's 
exercises. And — ^what boj-s are just towards their pedagogue? — the 
twins grew speedily tired and even rebellious under their new teacher. 

They fbnnd him a bad scholar, a dull fellow, and ill-bred to boot 
Geoi^e knew much more Latin and Greek than his master, and caught 
him ill perpetual blunders and false quantities. Haiiy, who could take 
much gveatei' liberties than wei'e allowed to Ins elder brother, mimicked 
Ward's manner of eating and talking, so that Mrs. Mountain and even 
Madam Esmond were forced to laugh, and httle Fanny Mountain woidd 
crow with delight. Madam Esmond would have found the fellow out 
for a vulgar quack but for her son's opposition, which she, on her pait, 
opposed with her own indomitable will. " What matters whether he 
has more or less of piYifaue learning ?" she asked ; " in that whid) is 
most precious, Mr. W. is able to be a teacher to all of us. What if his 
manners ai-e a Uttle rough ? Heaven does not choose its elect from 
among the great and wealthy. I wish you knew one book, children, as 
well as Mr. Ward does. It is your wicked pride — the pride of all the 
Esmonds — which prevents yon from listening to him. Go down on 
your knees in your chamber and pray to bo corrected of that dreadful 
faidt." Ward's discourse that evening was about Naaman the Syrian, 
and the ptide he had in his native rivers of Abena and Pbai-par, 
which he vainly imagined to be superior to tlie healing waters of 
Jordan — the moral being, that he. Ward, was tlie keeper and guardian 
of the undoubted waters of Jordan, and that the unhappy, conceited 
b<^ must go to perdition unless they came to him. 

George now b^n to give way to a wicked sarcastic metliod, which, 
peihaps, he had inherited from his grand&tlier, and with which, when a 
quiet, skilful young person chooses to employ it, he can make a whole 
&mily uncomfortable. He took up Ward's pompons remarks and made 
jokes of them, so that that young divine chafed and almost choked over 
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his great meal^j. Ho made Madam Esmond angry, and doubly so when 
lie sent off Hon? into fits of laughter. Her autlioritj waa defied, her 
officer scorned and insulted, her youngest child perverted, by the obsti- 
nate elder brother. She made a despei-ate and unhappy attempt to 
maintain her power. 

The boys were fourteen years of age, Harry behig taller and much 
more advanced thau his brother, who was delicate, and as yet almost 
child-like in stature and appearance. The bamdine method was a quite 
common mode of argument in those days, Seijeants, schoohnasterH, 
slaye-overseers, used the cane feely. Our little boys had been horsed 
mejiy a day by Mr. Dempster, their Scotob tutor, in their graud&ther's 
time ; and Hony, especially, had got to be quite accustomed to the 
practice, and made very Bght of it. But, in the interregnum after 
Colonel Esmond's death, the cane had been liud aside, and the young 
gentlemen of Castlewood had been allowed to have their own way. Her 
own and her lieutenant's authorily being now spumed liy the youthAil 
rebels, the unfortunate modier thonght of restoring it by means of 
coercion. She took counsel of Mr. Ward. That athletic young peda- 
gi^ie could easily find chapter and yerse to n-an-ant tlie course which 
he wished te pursue™ in fact, there wa.s no doubt about the whole- 
flomeness of the pi-actii^ in those days. He had begun by flattering the 
boys, finding a good berth and snug quarters at Castlewood, and hoping 
to remain tJaere. Bnt they laughed at his tlatteiy, they scorned his 
bad manners, they yawned soon at his seimona ; the more theii' mother 
favoui-ed him, the more they diahked him ; and so tlie tutor and tlie 
pupils cordially hated each other. Mrs. Mountain, who was the boyn' 
fiiend, especially George's fiieod, whom she thought unjustly treat^l 
by his mother^ warned the lads to be prudent, and that some couspu'acy 
was hatching against them. "Ward is more obsequious than ever to 
your mamma. It turns my stomach, it does, to hear him flatter, and 
to see him gobble — the odious ivreteh ! You must be on your guard, 
my poor boys — you must learn your lessons, and not anger your tutor. 
A mischief ivill come, I know it will. Your mamma was talking about 
you to Mr. Washington the other day, when I came into the room. I 
don't like that Major Washington, you know I don't. Don't say — O 
Mounty ! Master Hany. You always stand up for your friends, you 
do. The Major is veiy handsome and tall, and he may be veiy good, 
but he is much too old a young man for me. Bless you, my dears, the 
quantity of wUd oats your father sowed and my own poor Mountain 
when they were Ensigns in Kingsley's, would All sacks fiiU ! Show 
me Mr, Washington's wild oats, I say — ^not a grain ! Well, I hap- 
pene<l to step in last Tuesday, when he was here with your mamma ; 
and I am sure they were talking about you, for he said, ' Discipline is 
discipline, and must be preserved. There can be but oue command in 
a house, ma'am, and 3-ou must be the mistress of yours.' " 

" The very words he used to me," cries HaiTy. " He told me that 
he did not like to meddle ivith otlier folks' affairs, but that oiu' mother 
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was vei^- tuigiy, dangerously angry, he said, and lie beggfd me to obey 
Mr. Waid, and specially to press George to do so." 

" Let him manage his own house, not mine ; " says George, verj' 
haughtily. And tlie caution, far from henefitting him, only I'endei'ed 
the lad more supercilious and refractoiy. 

On the next day the storm broke, and vengeance fell on the little 
rebel's head. Words passed between George and Mr. Ward during the 
morning study. The boy was quite insubordinate and unjust; even Ms 
fiuthfiil brother cried out, and owned that he was in the wrong. Mr. 
Ward kept his temper — ^lo compress, bottle up, cork down, and prevent 
your anger from present fiorious explosion, is called keeping your temper 
— and said he should speak upon this business to Madam Esmond. 
When the family met at dinner, Mr- Ward requested her ladyship to 
stay, and, temperately enough, laid the subject of dispute before her. 

He asked Master Harry to confirm what he had said : and poor 
Harry was obhged to admit all tlie Dominie's statements. 

George, standing under his grandfether's porti'ait by the chimney, 
said haughtily that what Mr. Ward had said was perfectly correct. 

" To be a tutor to such a pupil is absurd," said Mr. Ward, making a 
long speech, interspersed with many of his usual Scripture phrases, at 
each of which, as they occurred, that wicked young George smiled, and 
pished acomfidly, and at length Ward ended by asking her honour's 
leave to retire. 

" Not before you have punished this wicked and disobedient child," 
said Madam Esmond, who had been gatherii^ anger during Ward's 
harangue, and especially at her son's behaviour. 

" Punish ! " says Geoi-ge. 

" Yes, Sir, punish ! If means of love and entreaty iiiil, as they have 
with your proud heart, other means must be found to bring you to 
obedience. I punish you now, rebellious boy, to guard you from greater 
punishment hereafter. The disciphne of this jamily must be main- 
tained. There can be but one command in a house, and I must be the 
mistress of mine. You wiU punish this refractory boy, Mr, Ward, as 
we have agreed that you should do, and if there is the least resistance 
on his part, my overseer and sei"vants will lend you aid." 

In some such words the widow no doubt must have spoken, but witli 
many vehement Scriptm'al allusions, which it does not become this 
chronicler to copy. To be for ever applyii^ to the Sacred Oracles, and 
accommodatii^ their sentences to your purpose — to be for ever taking 
Heaven into your confidence about your private afiairs, and passion- 
ately calling for its interference in your femily quarrels and difficulties 
—to be so familiar with its designs and schemes as to be able to threatefi 
your neighbour with its thunders, and to know precisely its intentions 
regarding him and others who difier from your iniaUible opinion — tiiia 
was the schooUng which our simple widow had received from lier im- 
petuous young spiritual giiide, and I doubt whetlier it brought her 
much comfort. 
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lu the midfit of his mothei'ci harangue, in spite of it, perhapa, George 
Esmond felt he had beeu wrong. " There can be but one command in 
the house, and you must be mistress — I know who said those words 
before you," George said, slowlj, and lookii^ very white — " and — and 
I know, mother, that I have acted wrongly to Mr. Ward." 

"He owns it! He asks pai'don ! " cries Hany. "That's right, 
George ! That's enough : isn't it ? " 

" No, it is not enough ! " cried the little woman. " The disobedient 
boy must pay tlie penalty of his disobedience. When I was headstrong, 
as I sometimes was aa a child before my spirit was changed and 
humbled, my mamma punished me, and I submitted. So must Geoi^. 
I desire you will do your duty, Mr. Ward." 

" Stop, mother ! — you don't quite know what you are doing," George 
said, exceedingly agitated, 

" I know tiiat be who spares the rod spoils the child, ungrateful 
Iwy ! " says Madam Esmond, with more references of the same natui'e, 
which George heard, looking very pale and desperate. 

Upon the mantel-piece, under the Colonel's portrait, stood a cbiua^ 
cup, by which the widow set great store, ar her father had always been 
accustomed to drink from it. George suddenly took it, and a sti'ange 
smile passed over his pale face. 

" Stay one minute. Don't go away yet," he cried to his mother, 
who was leaving the room. " You — you are very fond of this cup, 
mother ? " — and Hany looked at him, wondering. " If I broke it, it 
could never be mended, could it? All the tinkers' rivets would 
not make it a whole cup again. My dear old grandpapa's cup ! 
I have been wrong. Mr. Ward, I ask pardon. I will try and 
amend." 

The widow looked at her son indignantly, almost scornfully. " I 
thought," she said, " I thoi^ht an Esmond had been more of a man 
than to be afi'oid, and " — hei'e she gave a Uttle scream as Harry 
uttered an exclamation, and dashed forwaivl with his bands stretched 
out towards his brother. 

George, after looking at the cup, raised it, opened his hand, and let 
it fall on the marble slab below him. Hany had tried in vain to 
catch it. 

" It is too late, Hal," George said, " You will never mend that 
again — ^never. Now, mother, I am ready, as it is your wish. Will 
you come and see whether I am afraid? Mr. Ward, I am your 
servant. Your servant ? Your slave ! And the next time I meet 
Mr. Washington, madam, I will thank him for the advice which he 
gave you." 

" I say, do your duty, sir ! " cried Mrs. Esmond, stamping her Uttle 
foot. And George, making a low bow to Mr. Ward, begged him to go 
first out of the room to the study. 

" Stop ! For God's sake, mother, stop ! " cried poor Hal. But 
passion was boiling in the little woman's heart, and she would not hear 
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the boy's petition. " You only abet him, sir ! " ehe cried. " If I had 
to do it tuyself, it should be done ! " And Hany, with sadness and 
wrath in his couutenanc*, left the room by the door through which 
Mr. Ward and his brother had just issued. 

The widow sank down on a great chair near it, and sat awhile 
vacantly looking at the fragments of the broken cup. Then she 
inclined her head tcwards the door — one of balf-a-dozeu of carved 
mahc^an; which the Colonel had brought from Europe. For a while 
there was silence : then a loud out«ry, which made the poor mother 

III another minute Mr. Ward came out bleeding, from a great wound 
on his head, and behind him Harry, with flaring eyes, and brandishing 
a little couteau-de-chasse of his grand&ther, which hung with others of 
the Colonel's wei^ions, on the Library wall. 

" I don't care. I did it,"' says Harry. " I coiiTdn't see this fellow 
stiike my brother ; and, as he lifted his hand, I tlung the great ruler 
at him. I couldn't help it. I won't bear it ; and, if one lifts a hand 
to me oir my brother, I'll have his life," shouts Hany, braiidisliing the 
hanger. 

The widow gave a great gasp and a sigh as she looked at tlie young 
champion and his victim. She must have suffered tembly duiing the 
few minutes of the boys' absence ; and die stripes which she imt^ned 
had been inflicted on the elder had smitten her own heait. ^e longed 
to take both boys to it. She was not angry now. Very hkely she was 
delighted with the thought of the youugei''s prowess and generosity, 
" You are a very naughty disobedient child," she said, ui an esceediiigly 
peaceable voice. " My poor Mr. Ward ! What a rebel, to strike you ! 
Papa's great ebony mler, was it ? Lay down that hanger, child. 
'Twas (Jeneral Webb gave it to my papa after the siege of Lille. Let 
me bathe your wound, my good Mr. Ward, and thank Heaven it was 
no worse. Mountain! Go fetch me some court-plaster out of the 
middle di'awer in the japan cabinet. Here comes Geoi^e. Put on 
your coat and waistcoat, child ! You were going to take your punish- 
ment, sir, and that is sufficient. Ask pardon, Hany, of good Mr. 
Ward, for your ivicked rebellious spirit, — I do, with all my heart, I am 
sure. And guaiil against your passionate nature, child — and pray to 
be forgiven. My son, 0, my son ! " Here, with a burst of fears 
which she could no loiter control, the Uttle woman- threw herself on 
the neck of her eldest bom ; whilst Harry, laying the hanger down, 
went up very feebly to Mr. Ward, and said, " Indeed, I ask your 
pardon, sir. I couldn't help it ; on my honour I couldn't ; nor bear to 
see my brother struck." 

The widow was scared, as aft«r her embi-ace she looked up at 
George's pale face. In reply to her eager caresses, he coldly kissed her 
on the foi-ehead, aud separated from her. " You meant for the best, 
mother," he said, " and I was in the wrong. . But the cup is broken ; 
and bU the king's horses and all the king's men cannot mend it. 
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There — Put the fair side outwards on the mantelpiece, and the wound 
ivill not show." 

Again Madani Eamond looked at the lad, as he placed the h'agments 
of the poor cup on the ledge where it had always beeu used to stand. 
Her power over him was gone. He had dominated her. She was not 
sorry for the defeat ; for women like not only to conquer, but to be 
conquered ; and from that day the young gentleman was master at 
Castlewood. Hia mother admired him as he went up to Harry, 
graciously and condescendingly gave Hal hia hand, and said, " Thank 
you, brother ! " as if he were a prince, and Harry a general who had 
helped him in a great battle. 

Then George went up to Mr. Ward, who was stall piteously bathing 
his eye and forehead in the water. " I ask pardon for Hal's violence, 
sir," Geoi^e said, in great stat«. " You see, though we are very yovmg, 
we are gentlemen,* and cannot brook an insult imm strangers.' I 
should have submitted, as it was mamma's desire ; but I am glad she 
no longer entertains it." 

" And pray, air, who is to compensate me ? " says Mr. Ward, " who 
is to repair the insult done to me ? " 

" We are very young," says George, with another of hia old-feshioned 
bows. " We shall be fifteen soon. Any compensation that is usual 
amongst gentlemen " . . . . 

" "Iliis, sir, to a nunister of the word ! " bawls out Ward, starting 
up, and who knew perfectly well the lada' skill in fence, having a score 
of times been foiled by the pair of them. 

" You are not a clergyman yet. We thought you might like to be 
considered as a gentleman. We did not know." 

"A gentleman! I am a Christian, sir!" aays Ward, glaring 
furiously, and clenching hia great fists. 

" Well, well, if you won't fight, why don't you foi-give ? " aaya Harrj-, 
" If you don't forgive, why don't you fight? That's what I call the 
horns of a dilemma ;" and he laughed his frank, jolly laugh. 

But this was nothing to the laugh a few days afterwaiife, when, the 
quarrel having been patched up, along with poor Mr. Ward's eye, the 
unlucky tutor was holding forth according to his custom. He tried t» 
preach the boys into I'eapect for him, to reawaken the enthusiasm 
which the congregation had felt for him ; he wrestled with theiV 
manifest indifference, he implored Heaven to warm their cold hearts 
again, and to lift up those who were falling bact. AH was in vain. 
The widow wept no more at his harangues, was no longer excited by 
his loudest tropes and similes, nor appeared to be much frightened hy 
the very hottest menaces with which he peppered hia discourse. Nay, 
she pleaded headache, and would absent herself of an evening, on 
whidi occasion the remainder of the httle congregation was very cold 
indeed. One day then. Ward, still making desperate efforts to get 
back his despised authority, was preaching on the beauty of aubordina- 
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tioii, tlie present ]u\ sjriiit of tiie age, and the necessity of obej-iug our 
spiritual and temporal rulers. " For why, my dear friends," Ue uobly 
asked (he was in the hahit of asking immensely dull questions, and 
straightway aiiawering them with corresponding platitudes) " why are 
governors appointed, hut that we should be governed ? Why are tutors 
eng^ed, but that children should be taught? " (liere a look at the boys) 

" Why are ralers " Here he paused, looking with a sad, puzzled 

face at the young gentlemen. He saw in their countenances the double 
meaning of the wilucfcy won! be had uttered, and stammered, and 
thumped the table with his fist. " Why, I aay, are rulei's " 

" Rulers " says Geoige, lotJung at Hany. 

" Rulers ! " says Hal, putting hia hand to his eye, where the poor 
tutor still bore marks of tlie late scuffle. Rulers, o-ho ! It was too 
much. The boys burst out in an explosion of laughter- Mrs. Mountaiur 
who was full of fim, could not help joining in the chonia ; and little 
Fanny, who had always behaved veiy demurely and silently at these 
ceremonies, crowed again, and clapped her bttle hands at the others 
laughing, not in the least knowing tlie reason why. 

This could not be borne. Ward shut down the book before him ; iu 
a few angiy, but eloquent and manly words, stud he would speak no- 
more in that place ; and left Castlewood not in the least regi-etted by 
Madam Esmond, who had doted on him tliree months before. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VIKGISIASS BEGIN TO SEE THE WOl 



FTER the departure of her un- 
fortunate spiritual adviser and 
chaplain, Madam Esmoud and 
her son seemed to be quite re- 
couciled: but although Greorge 
nei-er spoke of the quarrel with 
his mother, it must have weighed 
upon the hoy's miud very pain- 
fidlj, for he had a fever soon 
after the last recounted domestic 
occuiTences, duringwhich illness 
his braiu once or twice wau- 
dered, wheu he shrieked out, 
" Broken ! BiHiken ! It never, 
never can be mended ! " to the 
silent tensor of his mother, who 
sate watchii^ the poor child as 
he tossed wakeful upon his uidulght bed. His malady defied her 
skill, and increased in spite of all the uo'itrums which the good widow 
kept in her closet and administered so fi'eely to her people. She had to 
nndei^ anotlier humihation, and one day little Mr. Dempster beheld 
her at liis door on hoi-seback. She had ridden through the snow on 
her pony, to implore him to give his aid to her poor boy. " I shall 
buiy my resentment, Madam," said he, " as your ladyship buried your 
pride. Please God, I may be time enough to help my dear young 
pupil ! " So he put up his lancet, and his httle provision of medica- 
ments ; called his only negro-boy after him, shut up his lonely hut, and 
once mora returned to Ca.stlewood. That night and for some days 
aftei-wards it seemed very Ukely that poor Harry would become heir of 
Castlewood ; but by Mr. Dempster's skill tlie fever was got over, the 
intermittent attacks diminished ia intensity, and Geoi-ge was restored 
almost to health again. A change of air, a voyage even to England, 
was recommended, but the widow had quai-relied with her children's 
relatives there, and owned with contrition that she had been too hasty. 
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A journey to the noith and east wa3 determined on, and tlie two young 
gentlemen, with Mr. Dempster as their tutor and a couple of sen'auts 
to attend them, took a voyage to New-York, and thaiee up die beautiful 
Hudson river to Albany, where they were receiTed by the first gentry of 
the province, and thence into the French provinces, where they had the 
best recommendations, and were hospitably entertained by the French 
gentry. Harry cajnped with the Indians, and took fiu^ and shot bears. 
George, who never cared for field-sports and whose health was still 
d^catc, was a special favourite with the French ladies, who were 
accustomed to see very few young English gentlemen speaking tie 
French language so readily as our young gentlemen. George especially 
perfected his accent so as to be able to pans for a Fi'cni.hman. He had 
the bet air completely, every person allowed. He danced the minuet 
elegantly. He learned the latest imported French catches and soi^, 
and played them beautifidly on his violin, and would have sung tliem 
too but that his voice broke at this time, and changed from treble to 
bass ; and, to the envy of poor Harry, who was absent on a bear-hunt, 
he even had an affiiir of honour with a young ensign of the regiment 
ofAuvei^e, the Chevalier de la Jabotiere, whom he pinked in tie 
shoulder, and with whom he afterwaids swore an eternal fiiendship. 
Madame de Mouchy, the supei-intendent's lady, said tlie mother was 
blest who had such a son, and wrote a complimentary letter to Madam 
Esmond upon Mr. George's behaviour. I fear, Mr. Whitfield would 
not have been over-pleased with the widow's elation ou hearing of her 

When the lads returned home at the end of ten delightful months, 
their mother was surprised at their growth and improvement. George 
especially was so grown as to come up to his younger-bom brother. 
The 'boys could hardly be distii^mshed one from another, especially 
when their hair was powdered ; but that ceremony being too cumbrous 
for country-life, each of the gentlemen commonly wore his owii liair, 
George his raven black, and Harry his Ught locks tied with a 
ribbon. 

The reader who has been so kind as to look over the first pages of 
the lad's simple biography, must have observed that Mr. Geoi^ 
Esmond was of a jealous and suspicious disposition, most generous and 
gentle and incapable of an untruth, and though too nu^animous to 
revenge, almost incapable of forgiving any injury. George left home 
with no good will towards an honourable gentleman, whose name 
aiterwards became one of the most Itunous in the world; and he 
returned from his journey not in the least altered in his opinion of his 
mother's and grandfather's iriend. Mr. Washington, though then but 
just of age, looked and felt much older. He always exhibited an extra- 
ordinary (dmpUcity and gravity : he had managed his mother's and his 
iiunily's affiurs from a very eaiij age, and was trusted by all his 
friends and the gentiy of his county more than persons twice his senior. 

Mrs. Mountain, Madam Esmond's friend and companion, who dearly 
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loved the two boys luid her patroness, in spite of many quarrels with 
tlie latt«r, and daily tlireats of parting, was a most amusing droll 
letter-wrif«r, and used to write to the two boys on tiieir travels- Now, 
Mi's. Mountain was of a jealous turn likewise ; especially she had a 
gi-eat turn for match-making, and fancied that eveiy body had a design 
to many every body else. There scarce came an unmarried man to 
Castlewood but Mountain imagined the gentleman had an eye towards 
the mistress of the mansion. She was positive tliat odious Mr. Ward 
intended to make love to the widow, and pretty sure the latter liked 
him. She knew that Mr. WafJiington wanted to be manied, was 
certain that such a shrewd young gentleman would look out for a rich 
wife, and, aa for the differences of ages, what matter that the Major 
(major was his rank in the mihtia) was fifteen years younger than 
Madam Esmond 1 They were used to such marri^es in the family ; 
my lady her mother was how many years older than the Colonel when 
she married him ? — Wlien she married him and was so jealous that she 
never would let the poor Colonel out of her sight. The poor Colonel ! 
after his wife, he had been henpecked by his Utile daughter. And she 
would take after her mother, and many again, be sure of that. Madam 
was a Uttle chit of a woman, not five feet in her highest head-dress and 
shoes, and Mr. Washuigton a gi'eat tall man of six feet two. Great 
tall men always married little chits of women : therefore, Mr. W. 
mii»t be looking after the widow. What could be more cleai' than 
the deduction ? 

She communicated these -sage opinions to her boy, as she called 
George, who begged her, for Heaven's sake, to liold her tongue. This 
she said she could do, but she could not keep her eyes always shut ; 
and she narrated a hundred circumstances which had occurred in the 
young gentleman's absence, and which tended, as slie tliouglit, to 
confirm her notions. Had Mountain impaited these pretty suspicions 
to his brother ? George asked sternly. No. George was her boj ; 
Hany was his mother's boy. " She likes him best, and I Uke you 
best, Geoi^e," cries Mountain. " Besides, if I were to speak to him, he 
would tell your mother in a minute. Poor Hany can keep nothing 
quiet, and then there would be a pi-etty quarrel lietween Madam 

" I beg you to keep thi» quiet. Mountain," said Mr. George, with great 
digiiit)', " or you (md I shall quarrel too. Neither to me nor to any one 
else in the world must you mention such an absurd suspicion." 

Absurd ! Why absurd ? Mr, Washington was constantly with the 
widow. His name was for ever in her mouth. She was never tired of 
pointing out his virtues and examples to her sons. She consulted him 
on every question respecting her estate and its management. She never 
bought a horse or sold a barrel of tobacco without his opiuion. There 
was a room at Castlewood regularly called Mr. Washington's room. He 
actually leaves his clothes here and his portmanteau when he goes 
away. " Ah ! Geoige, George ! One day will come when he troJt't go 
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away," gi'oaaed Moantaiii, who, of coui-se, always returned to the subject 
of which she was foi'Liddeu to speak. Meanwhile Mr. George adopted 
towards hia mother's fevourite a fiigid courtesy, at which the honest 
gentleman chafed but did not care to remonsti'ftte, or a stinging sarcasm, 
which he would break through as he would burat through eo many 
brambles on those hunting excursions in which he and Hany Warriug- 
tou rode so constantly together ; whilst George, retreating to his tents, 
read mathematics, and French, aud Latin, and sulked in his book-room 
more and more lonely. 

Harry waa away from home with some other sporting friends {it is to 
be feared the young gentleman's acquaintances were not ell as ehgible 
as Mr. WashiagtODJ, when the latter came to pay a visit at Ceietlewood. 
He was so peculiarly tender aud kind to the mistress there, and received 
by her with such special coriiality, that George Warrii^ton's jealousy 
had well nigh broken out in open rupture. But the visit was one of 
adieu, as it appeared. Major Waahington was going on a long and 
dangerous journey, quite to the western Virginia frontier and beyond it. 
The Frendi had been for some time past making inroads into our terri- 
tory. The government at home, as well as those of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, were alarmed at this aggressive sphit of the Lords of Canada 
and Louisiana. Some of our settlei-s had already been driven from 
their holdings by Frenchmen in arms, and the governors of the British 
provinces were desirous to st«p their uicursions, or at (my rate to 
protest against their invasion. 

We chose to hold our American colonies by a law that waa at least 
convenient for its framers. The maxim was, that whoevei' possessed 
the coast had a right to all the territory inland as far as the Pacific ; so 
that the British charters only laid down the limits of the colonies from 
north to south, leavii^ them quite free fi-om east to west. The Freucli, 
meanwhile, had their colonies to the north and south, and aimed at con- 
necting them by the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence and the great inter- 
mediate lakes and waters lying to the westward of the British possessions, 
In the year 1748, though peace waa signed between the two European 
kingdoms, the colonial question remmied unsettled, to be opened again 
when either party should be strong enough to ui^ it. In the year 
1763, it came to an issue, on the Ohio river, where the British and 
French settlers met. To be sure, there existed other people besides 
French and British, who thought they bad a title to the territory about 
which the children of their White Fathers were batthng, namely, the 
native Indians and proprietors of the soil. But the logicians of St. 
James's and Versailles wisely chose to consider the matter in dispute as 
a European and not a Eed-maji's question, eliminating him from the 
argument, but employing his tomahawk as it might serve the turn of 
eiUier litigant. 

A company, called the Ohio Company, having grants from the 
Virginia government of lands along that river, found themselves 
invaded in their settlements by French military detacliroents, who 
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roughly ejected the Britons from their holdings. These latter appUed 
for protection to Mr. Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
who determined upon sending an ambassador to the French command- 
ing ofGcer on the Ohio, demanding that the French should desist from 
their inroads upon the temtories of his Majesty King George. 

Young Mr. Washington jumped eagerly at the chance of distinction 
which this service afforded him, and volunteered to leave his home and 
his rural and professional pursuits in Vii'ginia, to carry the governor's 
message to tiie French officer. Taking a guide, an interpreter, and a 
few attendants, and following the Indian tracks in the Ml of the yeai* 
17B3, the intrepid young envoy made hia way from Williamsburg 
almost to the shores of Lake Erie, and found the Fi-ench commandei' at 
Fort le Bceuf. That officer's reply was brief: his orders were to hold 
the place and drive all the English from it. The French avowed their 
intention of taking possession of the Ohio. And with this rough 
answer the messenger from Virginia had to return thi'ough danger and 
difficulty, across lonely forest and frozen river, shaping his course by 
the compass, and camping at ui^t in the snow bj the forest fires. 

Harty Warrington cursed his ill-fortune that he had been absent 
from home on a cock-fight, when he might have had chance of sport so 
much nobler; and on his return from his expedition, which he had 
conducted with an heroic energy afld simpUcity, Major Washington was 
a greater favouiite than ever with the jady of Castlewood. She pointed 
him out as a model to both her sons. " Ah, Harry '. " she would say, 
" think of you, with your cock-fightiug and your racing-matches, and 
the Major away there in the wilderness, watching the French, and 
battling with the frozen rivers ! Ah, Geoi^e ! learning may be a veiy 
good thing, but I wish my eldest son were doing somethiiig in the 
service of his country ! " 

" I desire no better than to go home and seek for emploj'ment. 
Ma'am," says George. "You surely will not have me serve under 
Mr. Washington, in his new regiment, or ask a commission from Mr. 
Dinwiddie ? " 

" An Esmond can only serve with the king's commission," says 
Madam, " and as for asking a favour from Mr. Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddie, I would rather beg my bread." 

Mr. Washington was at this time raising such a regiment as, with 
the scanty pay and patronage of the Viiginian government, he could get 
together, and proposed, with the help of these men-of-war, to put a 
more peremptory veto upon the French invaders than the solitary 
ambassador had been enabled to lay. A. small force under anotlier 
officer, Colonel Trent, had been already despatched to the west, with 
orders to fbrtdfy themselves so as to be able to resist any attack of the 
enemy. The French troops, greatly outnumbering ours, come up with 
the English outposts, who were fortifying themselves at a place on tiie 
confines of Pennsylvania where the great eily of Pittsbui^ uow stands. 
A Virginian officer with but forty men was in no condition to resist 
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twenty tdmee tiiat number of CaJiadianB, n-ho appeai'ed before his 
incomplete ■woiis. He waa suffered to draw back without molestation ; 
and die French, taking possession of his fort, strengthened it, and 
christened it by the name of the Canadian governor, Du Quesne. Up to 
this time no actual blow of war had been struck. The troops repre- 
senting the hostile nations were in presence — the guns were loaded, 
but no one as yet had cried " Fire." It was sti-aage, that in a sav^e 
forest of Penneylvauia, a yonng Virginian officer should fire a shot, 
and waken up a war which was to last for sixty years, which was to 
cover bis own country and pasa into Europe, to cost France her 
American colonies, to sever ours from us, and create the great Western 
republic ; to rage over the Old World when extinguished in the New ; 
and, of all the myriads engaged in the vast contest, to leave the prize 
of the greatest fame with him who struck the first blow ! 

He httle knew of the iate in store for him. A simple gentleman, 
anxious to serve his king and do his duty, he volunteered for the first 
service, and executed it with admirable fidelity. In the ensuing year 
he took the command of the small body of provincial troops with which 
he marched to repel the Freuchmeu. He came up with their advanced 
guard and fired upon them, billi ng then* leader. After this he had 
himself to fall back with his troops, and was compelled to capitulate to 
the superior French force. On 4th of July, 1754, the Colonel marched 
out with his troops from the little fcrt where he had hastily entrenched 
himself (and which they called Fort Necessity), gave up the place to the 
conqueror, and took his way home. 

His command was over : his jregiment disbanded after the fruitless, 
inglorious march and defeat. Saddened and humbled in spirit, the 
young officer presented himself after a while to his old friends at 
Caetiewood. He was very young ; before he set forth on his first 
campaign he may have indulged in exaggerated hopes of success, and 
uttered them, " I was angry when I parted troia you," he said to 
George Wanii^ton, holding out his hand, which the other eagerly 
took. " You seemed to scorn me and my r^ment, George. I thought 
you laughed at us, and your ridicule made me angry. I boasted too 
much of what we would do." 

" Nay, you have done jour best, Geoi^," says the other, who quite 
foi^ot his previous jealousy in his old comrade's misfortune. " Kvery 
body knows that a hundred and fifty starving men with scarce a round 
of ammunition left, could not &ce five times their number perfectly 
armed, and everybody who knows Mr. Washii^ton knows that he would 
do his duty. Harry and I saw the French in Canada last year. They 
obey but one will : in onr provinces each governor has his own. They 
were royal troops the French sent against you." . , . 

" O but that some of oura were here ! " cries Madam Esmond, tossing 
her head up. " I promise you a few good English regiments would make 
the white-coats run." 

" You think nothing of the provircials : and I must say nothing now 
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we have been bo unlucky," said the Cobnel, gloomily. "You made much 
of me when I was here before. Don't you remember what victories 
you prophesied for me — ^how much I boasted myself very hkely over 
your good wine? All those fine dreams are over now. 'Tis kind of 
your ladyship to receive a poor heat«n fellow as you do ; " and the young 
soldier hung down his head. 

George Warrington, with his extreme acute sensibihty, was touched 
at the othei''s emotion and simple testimony of sorrow under defeat. 
He was about to say something friendly to Mr. Wafihington, had not 
his mother, to whom the Colonel had been speaking, rephed herself ; 
"Kind of us to receive you, Colonel Washington!" said the widow. " I 
never heard that when men were unhappy, our sex were less their 
friends." 

And she made the Colonel a veiy fine curtsey, which straightway 
caused her son to be more jealous of him than ever. 
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CHAPTEE Vil. 



PBEPARATIONS FOR WAR. 



I URELY no man 
con have better 
claims to sym- 
pathy than brave- 

1 ry> youth, good 
looks, and misfor- 
tune. Madam Es- 
mond might have 
had twenty eoiis, 
and yet had a 
right to admii'e 
her young soldier. 
Mr. Washington's 
room was more 
than ever Mr. 

. Washington's room 
now. She raved 
about him and 
praised him in all 



than ever 

pointed out his exceUences to her sons, contrasting his sterling 
qualities with Harry's love of pleasure (the wild boy !) and George's 
listless musings over his books. Geoi^e was not disposed to like Mr. 
Washington any better for his mother's ex.ti'avagant praises. He coELxed 
the jealous demon within him until be must have become a perfect pest 
to himself and all the iriends round about him. He uttered jokes so 
deep that his simple mother did not know their meaning, but sate 
bewildered at his sarcasms, and powerless what to think of his 
moody, saturnine humour. 

Meanwhile, public events were occurring which were to influence the 
fortunes of all our homely family. The quarrel between the French and 
English North Americans from being a provincial, had grown to be a 
national, quarrel. Reinforcements from France had alr^y arrived in 
Canada ; and English troops wei-e expected in Yii^ia. " Alas ! my 
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Jear friend ! " wrote Madame la Presideute de Mouchy, fix)m Quebec, 
to her young friend George Waniugton. " How contnuy is the destiny 
to us. I see you quittiiig the embrace of an adored mother to precipi- 
tate yourself in the arms of Bellona. I see you pass wouud^ after 
combats. I hesitate ahnost to wish victoiy to our hlies ivhen I behold 
you ranged under the banners of the Leopaid. There are enmities 
which the heart does not recognise — ours assuredly are at peace among 
these tumulte. All here bve and salute you as well as Monsieur the 
Bear-hunter, your brother (that cold Hippolyte who prefeiTed the chase 
to the soft conversation of our ladies !) Your friend, your enemy, the 
Chevalier de la Jaboti^re bums to meet on the field of Mars his generous 
rival. M, Du Quesne spoke of you last n^ht at supper. M. Dn Quesne, 
my husband send affectuous remembrances to their yoimg friend, with 
which are ever joined those of your sincere Presidente de Mouchy." 

" The banner of the Leopard," of which George's feu' correspondent 
wrote, was, indeed, flung out t^ the winds, and a number of the king's 
soldiers were rallied round it. It was resolved to wrest fi-om the Fi-ench 
all the conquests they had made upon British dominion. A couple of 
regiments were raised and paid by the Iting in America, and a fleet with 
a couple more was despatched fi'om borne under an esperieuced com- 
mander. In Febiiiary, 1755, Commodore Keppel, in the famous ship 
Centurion, in which Anson had made his voyage round the world, 
anchored in Hampton Roads with two ships of war under his command, 
and having on board .Geuei'al Braddock, his staff, and a part of his 
troops. Mr. Braddock was appointed by the Duke. A hundred yeai's 
ago the Duke of Cumberland was called The Duke par excellence in 
England — as another famous wanior has since been called. Not so great 
a Duke certainly was that first-named Piiuce as his party esteemed him, 
and surely not so bad a one as his enemies have painted him. A fleet 
of transports speedily followed Prince William's general, biinging stores, 
and men, and money iu plenty. 

The great man landed his troops at Alexandria on the Potomac river, 
and repaired to Annapohs in Maryland, where he ordered the governors 
of the different cobnies to meet him in council, ui^g them each to 
call upon their respective provinces to help the common cause in this 
strait. 

The arrival of the General and his httle army caused a mighty 
excitement all thi«ugh the provinces, and no where greater than at 
Castlewood. Hany was off forthwith to see the troops under canvas 
at Alexandria. The sight of their lines dehghted him, and the iuspirii^ 
music of their fifes and drums. He speedily made acquaintance with 
the officers of both regiments ; he longed to join in the expedition upon 
which they were bound, and was a welcome guest at their mess. 

Madam Esmond was pleased that her sons should have an oppor- 
tunity of ei\joying the society of gentlemen of good &shion firom 
England. She had no doubt their company was improving, that the 
Knghah gentlemen were veiy different from the horae-radng, cock-fight- 
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ing, Yirgmian squires, with whom Master Hany would associate, and 
the lawyers, aud pettifoggere, and toad-eaters at the Lieutenant-Gorer- 
nor's tahle. Madam Esmond had a rely keen eye for detecting fiatterers 
in other folks' houses. Agtunst the little knot of official people at 
Williamsburg, she was especially satiriai], and had no patience with 
their etiquettes and squabhles for precedence. 

As for the company of tlie King's officers, Mr. Hany and his elder 
brother both smiled at their mamma's compliments te the elegance and 
propriety of the gentlemen of the camp. If the good lady had but 
known alt, if she could but have heard their jokes and the soi^ which 
they sang over their wine and punch, if she could have seen the coadi- 
Ijon of many of them as they were carried away to their lodgings, she 
would scarce have been so ready to recommend their company to her 
sons. Men and officers swaggered the country round, and frightened 
the peaceiiil farm and villt^e folk with their riot : the Gleneral raved 
and stormed against his troops for theii' disorder ; agtunst the provindals 
for their traitorous niggardliness ; the soldiers took possession almost as 
of a conquered country, they scorned the provincials, ^ey insulted the 
wives evea of their Indian allies, who had come to join the English 
warriors, upon their anival in America, and to march with them against 
the French. The General was compelled to forbid the Indian women 
his camp. Amazed and outraged their husbands retired, and but a 
few months afterwards their services were lost to him, when their itid 
would have been most precious. 

Some stories against the gentlemen of the camp, Madam Esmood 
might have heard, but she would have none of them. Soldiers would 
be soldiers, that everybody knew ; those officers who came over to Castle- 
wood on her son's invitation were most polite gentlemen, and such 
indeed was the case. The widow received them most graciously, and 
gave them the best sport the country afforded. Presently, the General 
himself sent polite messages to the mistress of Castlewood. His father 
had served with hers under the glorious Marlborough, and Colonel 
Esmond's name was still known and respected in England. With her 
ladyship's permission. General Braddock would have the honour of 
waiting upon her at Castlewood, aud paying his respects to the daughter 
of so meritorious an officer. 

K she had known the cause of Mr. Braddock's poUteness, perhaps 
his compliments would not have charmed Madam Esmond so mach. 
The Commander-in-Chief held levees at Alexandria, and amoi^ the 
gentry of the country, who paid him their respects, were our twins of 
Castlewood, who mounted their best nags, took with diem their last 
London suits, aud, with their two negro-boys, in smart liveries behind 
them, lode in state to wait upon the great man. He was sulky and 
ai^ry with the prot-incial gentry, and scarce took any notice of the 
young gentlemen, only asking, casually, of his aide-de-camp at dinner, 
who the youi^ Squire Gawkeys were in blue and gold and red wtdst- 
coats? 
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Miv Diawiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of Virgiiiia, the Agent from 
Pennsjlvioiia, and a few more gentlemen, happened to be dinii^ with his 

Excellency. " ! " says Mr. Dinwiddie, " those are the sons of the 
Princess Pocahontas," on which, with a tremendous oath, the General 
asked, "Who the deuce was she?" 

Dinwiddie, who did not love her, having indeed undergone a hundred 
pertnesses from tlie imperious little lady, now gave a disrespectful and 
ridiculous account of Madam Esmond, made merry with her pomposity 
and immense pretenaione, and enterttuned General Braddock with 
anecdotes regarding her, until his Excellency fell asleep. 

When he awoke, Dinwiddie was gone, but the Philadelphia gentleman . 
was still at table, deep in conversation with the officers there present. 
The General took up the talk where it had heen left when he fell asleep, 
and spoke of Madam Esmond in curt, disrespectful terms, such as 
soldiers were in the habit of u^g in those days, tuid asking, again, wliat 
was the name of the old fool about whom Dinwiddie had been talking? 
He then broke into expressions of contempt and wrath against the 
gentry, and the country in general. 

Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia repeated the widow's name, took quite 
a different view of her character from that Mr. Dinwiddie had given, 
seemed to know a good deal about her, her Either, and her estate ; as, 
indeed, he did about every man or subject which came under discus- 
sion ; explained to the General that Madam Esmond had beeves, and 
horses, and stores in plenty, which might be very useful at the present 
juncture, and recommended him to concih'ate her by all means. The 
General had already made up his mind, that Mr. Franklin was a very 
shrewd, inteUigent person, and graciously ordered an aide-de-camp to 
invite the two young men to the next day's dinner. When they appeared, 
he was very pleasant and good-natured ; the gentlemen of the General's 
iamily made much of them. They l>ehaved, as became persons of theii- 
name, with modesty and good-breeding ; tbey returned home del^hted 
with their entertainment, nor was their mother less pleased at the 
civilities which bis Excellency had shown to her boys. In reply to 
Braddock's message, Madam Esmond penned a billet in her best 
style, acknowledging hia pohteness, and begging his Excellency to fix the 
time when she might have the honour to receive him at Castlewood. 

We may be sure that the arrival of the army and the appreaching 
campaign formed the sul^ect of continued conversation in the Castle- 
wood femily. To make the campaign was the dearest wish of Harry's 
life. He dreamed only of war and battle ; he was for ever with tiie 
officers at Williamsbuig ; he scoured and cleaned and poHshed all the 
guns and swords in the house ; he renewed the amusements of his 
childhood, and had the negroes under anus. His mother, who had a 
gallant spirit, knew that the time was come when one of her boys must 
leave her and serve the king. She scarce dared to think on whom the 
lot should fall. She admired and respected the elder, but she felt that 
she loved the younger boy with aU the passion of her heart. 
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Eager as Harry was to be a eoldier, and with aU his thoughts bent on 
that glorious scheme, he too scarcely dared to touch on the aulgect iiearest 
his heart. Once or twice when he ventured on it with George, the latter's 
countenance wore an ominous look. Haiiy had a feudal attachment for 
his elder brother, worshipped him with an extravagant regard, and in 
all things gave way to him as the chief. So Harry saw, to his infinite 
terror, how Gleoige, too, in his grave way, was occupied with mihtary 
matters. Geoige had the wars of Eugene and Marlborough down from 
his bookshelves, aU the militaiy books of his grandfatlter, and the most 
warlike of Plutarch's hves. He and Dempster were practising with, the 
foils again. The old Scotchman was an adept in the military art, 
though somewhat shy of saying where he learned it. 

Madam Esmond made her two boys the bearers of the letter in reply 
to his Excellency's message, accompanying her note with such huge and 
handsome presents for the General's staff and tlie officers of the two 
Royal Repments, as caused the General more than once to thank Mr. 
Franklin for having been the means of bringing this welcome ally into 
the camp. " Would not one of the young gentlemen like to see the 
campa^n ?" the General asked. " A friend of theirs, who often spoke of 
them — Mr. Washington, who had been unlucky in tiie affair of lait year 
— had already promised to join him as aide-de-camp, and his Excellency 
would gladly fake another young Virginian gentleman into hie family." 
Harry's eyes brightened and his fece flushed at this offer. " He would 
like with all his heart to go !" he cried out, George said, looking hard 
at his younger brother, that one of them would be proud to attend his 
Excellency, whilst it would be the other's duty t* take care of their 
mother at home. HaiTy allowed his senior to speak. His will was 
even still obedient to George's, However much he desired to go, he 
would not pronounce until George had declared liimselfl He longed so 
for the campaign, that the actual wish made him timid. He dared not 
»peak on the matter as he went home with George. They rode for 
miles in silence, or strove to talk upon indifferent subjects ; each 
knowing wliat was passing in the other's mind, and afraid to bring the 
awfiil question to an issue. 

On their arrival at home the boys told their mother of General Brad- 
dock'a offer. " I knew it must happen," she said ; " at such a crisis in 
the country our family must come forward. Have you — have you 
settled yet which of you is t« leave me ?" and she looked anxiously from 
one to another, dreading ta hear either name. 

" The youngest ought to go, mother; of course I ought to go ! " cries 
Harry, turning very red. 

" Of course, he ought," said Mrs. Mountiun, who was present at their 
talk. 

" There ! Mountain says so ! I told you so !" again cries Harry, with 
a sidelong look at George. 

" The head of the fiimily ought to go, mother," says George, sadly. 
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" No I no ! you are iU, and have never recovered your fever. Ought 
he to go. Mountain?" 

" You would make the hest soldier, I know that, dearest Hal. You 
and George Washington are great friends, and could travel well together, 
and he does not care for me, uor I fer him, however much he is admired 
in the iamily. But, you see, 'tis the law of Honour, my Harry," (He 
here epoke to his brother with a voice of exb-aordinary kindness and 
tesderaess.) " The giief I have had iu this matter has been that I must 
refuse thee. I must go. Had Fate given you the benefit of that extra 
half-hoMofhfe which I have had before you, it would have been your lot, 
and you would have churned your right to go first, you know you would." 

" Yes, Geoi^e," said poor HaiT)-, " I own I should," 

" You will stay at home, and take cai-e of Castlewood and our modier. 
If anything happens to me, you are here to fill my place. 1 would like 
to give way, my dear, as you, I know, would lay down your life to serve 
me. But each of us must do his duty. What would our grandfather 
say if he were here ?" 

The mother looked proudly at her two sons. " My papa would say 
that his boys were gentlemen," faltered Madam Esmond, and left the 
young men, not choosing, perhaps, to show the emotion which was filling 
her heart. It was speedily known amoi^t the servants that Mr. 
Greorge was going on the campaign. Dinah, George's foster-mother, 
was loud in her lamentations at losing him ; Phiilis, Harry's old nurse, 
was as noisy because Master Geoi'ge, as usual, was prefeiTed over 
Master Hany. Sad}', Geot^e's servant, made preparations to follow lii& 
master, bragging incessantly of the deeds which he would do, while 
Gumbo, Harry's boy, pretended to whimpei' at beuig left behind, though, 
at home. Gumbo was anything but a fire-eater. 

But, of aH in the house, Mrs. Mountain was the most angry at 
George's determuiation to go on the campaign. She liad no patience 
with him. He did not know what he was doing by leaving home. She 
begged, implored, insisted that he should alter his detei'minatiou ; and 
vowed that nothing but mischief would come fi-om his departure. 

Geot^e was suiprised at the peiluiacity of the good lady's opposition, 
" I know, Moimtain," said he, " tliat Hany would be the better soldier ;. 
hut, after all, to go is my duty." 

" To stay is yom- duty !" says Mountain, with a stamp of her foot. 

" Why did not my mother o'wn it when we talked of the matter just 

" Your mother !" says Mi^. Mountaui, with a most gloomy, sardonic 
laugh ; " your mother, my poor cliild ! " 

" What is the meaning of that mournful countenance, Mountain ?" 

"It may be that your mother wishes you away, Geoi^e!" Mi-s. 
Mountain continued, wagging her head, " It may he, my poor deluded 
boy, that you will find a father-in-law when you come back," 

" What in heaven do you mean ?" cried George, the blood rushing 
into his ittce. 
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" Do you suppose I have no eyes, aiid cannot see what ia going on ? 
I tell you, child, that Colonel Wa^ington wants a rich wife. When you 
are gone, he will aak your mother to many him, and you will find him 
master here when you come hack. That is why you ought not to go 
away, you poor, unhappy, simple boy ! Don't you see how fond she ia 
of him? how much she makes of him ? how she is always holding him 
up to you, to Harry, to everybody who cornea here?" 

" But he is going on the campa^n, too," cried George. 

" He is going on the manying campa^, child !" insisted the widow. 

" Nay ; General Bi-addock himself told me that Mr. Washington had 
accepted the appointment of aide-de-camp." 

" An artifice ! an artifice to blind you, my poor child ! " cries Moun- 
tain. " He win be wounded and come hack — you will see if he does 
not. I have proofs of what I say to you — proofs imder his own hand — 
look here !" , And she took hum her pocket a piece of paper in Mr. 
Washington's well-known handwriting. 

"How came you by this paper?" asked George, turning ghastly 
pale. 

" I — 1 found it in the Major's cliamber !" says Mrs. Mountain, with 
a shame&ced look. 

"You read the private letters of a guest staying in our hoiise?" cried 
Geoige, " For shame ! I will not look at the paper ! " And he flung it 
fi'om him on to the fire befoi'e him. 

" I could not help it, Greorge ; 'twas by chance, I give you my word, 
by the merest chance. You know Governor Diuwiddie is to have the 
Major's room, and the state-room is got ready for Mr. Braddock, and 
we are expecting ever so much company, and I had to take the things 
which the Major leaves here — he treats the house just as if it waa his 
own already — into his new i-oom, and this half-sheet of paper fell out of 
his writing-book, and 1 just gave one look at it by the merest chance, 
and when I saw what it was it was my duty to read it." 

" O yon are a martyr to duty. Mountain ! " Geoi^e said, grimly. "I 
daresay Mrs. Bluebeard thought it was her duty to look through the 
key -hole." 

" I never did look through the key-hole, Geoi^e. It's a sliame you 
should say so ! I, who have watched, and tended, and nursed you, 
like a mother ; who have sate up whole weeks with you in fevers, and 
carried you irom your bed to the sofa in these anus. There, sir, I don't 
want you there now. Mj dear Mountain, indeed ! Don't tell me ! 
You fly into a passion, and call names, and wound my feelings, who 
have loved you like your mother — ^like youi- mother? — I only hope she 
may love you half as weU. I say yon are all ungrateful. My Mr. 
Mountain was a wretch, and every one of you ia as bad." 

There was but a smouldering log or two ui the fire-place, and no 
doubt Mountaui saw that the paper was in no danger as it lay amongst 
the ashes, or she would have seized it at tJie risk of burning her own 
fingers, and ere she uttered the above passionate defence of her conduct. 
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Perhaps George was absorbed in bis dismal thoughts ; perhaps his 
jealousy overpowered him, for he did not resist any further when she 
stooped down and jiicked up the paper. 

" You should thank your stars, child, that I saved the letter," cried 
she. " See ! here are his own words, iu his great big handwriting like 
a clerk. It was not my feult that be wrote them, or that I found 
them. Read for yourself, I say, George Warrington, and be thankful 
that your poor dear old Mounty is watching over you ! " 

Every word and letter upon the unlucky paper was perfectly oleai'. 
George's eyes could not help taking in the contents of the document 
before him. " Not a word of this, Mountain," be said, giving her a 
frightful look. " I — I will return this paper to Mr, Washington." 

Mountain was scared at his face, at the idea of what she had done, 
and what might ensue. When his mother, with alarm in her counte- 
nance, asked him at dinner what ailed him that he looked so pale ? 
" Do you suppose, madam ?" says he, filling himself a great bumper of 
wine, " that to leave such a tender mother as you does not cause me 
cruel grief?" 

The good lady could not understand his words, his strange, fierce, 
looks, and stranger laughter. He bantered aU at the table ; called to 
the servants and laughed at tbem, aiid drank more and more. Each 
time the door was opened, he turned towards it : and so did Mountain, 
with a guilty notion that Mr. Washington would step in. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IS WHICH GEORGE SDFFERS FHOM A COMMOK DISEASE. 

N tlie day a^i- 
pointed for Ma- 
dam Esmond's 
entei-tiumiieiit 
to the General, 
the house of 
Castlewood was 
set out with the 
great«st splen- 
dour; and Ma- 
dam Esmond ar- 
rayed herself in 

dress than she 

ivas eiccustomed 

to wear. Indeed, 

she wished to do 

every hononr to 

her guest, and 

to make the 

entertainment— 

which, in rea- 

hty, was a sad one to tier — as jileasant as might be for her company. 

The Geuei-al's new mde-de-camp was tlie fii-st to arrive. The widow 

received him in the covered gallery before tlie house. He dismounted 

at the steps, and his servants led away his hoi'ses to the well-known 

quarters. No young gentleman in tlie colony was better mounted or a 

better horseman than Mr. Washington. 

For awhile ere the Major retired to divest himself of his ridii^-boots, 
he and his hostess paced the galleiy in tidk. She had much to say to 
him ; she had to hear from him a confirmation of hia own appointment 
as aide-de-camp to General Bi-addock, and to speak of her son's 
approaching depaiture. The negro-servants bearing the dishes for the 
approaching feast were passing perpetually as they talked. They 
descended the steps doivn to the rough la^vn in fi-ont of die house. 
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and paced awhile in the shade. Mr. Washington announced his Ex- 
cellency's speedy approach, with Mr. Franklin of Pennsylvania in his 
coach. 

This Mr. Franklin liad been a common printer's boy, Mrs. Esmond 
had heard ; a pretty pass things were coming to when snch persons 
rode in the coach of the Commander-in-Chief! Mr. Washington said, a 
more shrewd and sensible gentleman never rode in coach or walked on 
foot. Mrs. Esmond thought the Major was too liberally disposed 
towards this gentleman ; but Mi\ Washington stontly maintained 
against the widow that the printer was a most ingenious, useful, and 
meritorious man. 

" I am glad, at least, that, as my boy is going to make the campaign, 
he will not be with tradesmen, but with gentlemen, with gentlemen of 
honour and fashion," says Madam Esmond, in her most stately maimer. 

Mr. Washington had seen the gentlemen of honour and fashion over 
their cups, and perhaps tliought that all their sayings and doings were 
not precisely such as would tend to instruct or edify a young man on 
his entrance into Bfe ; but he wisely chose to tell no tales ont of school, 
and said that Harry and Geoi'ge, now they were coming into the worid, 
must take their share of good and bad, and hear what botli sorts had to 
say. 

" To be with a veteran officer of the finest army in the world," 
faltered the ^Yidow ; " with gentlemen who have been bred in the midst 
of the Court ; with friends of his Royal Highness, the Duke " 

The ividow's Mend only inchned his head. He did not choose to 
allow his countenance to depart from its usual handsome gravity. 

"And with you, dear Colonel Wasliington, by whom my father always 
set such store. You don't know how much he trusted in you. You 
will take care of my boy, sir, will not you ? You are but five yeai-s 
older, yet I trust to you more than to his seniors ; my fether always told 
the children, I alway bade them, to look up to Mr. Washington." 

" You know I would have done anything to win Colonel 
Esmond's favour. Madam, how much would I not venture to merit his 
daughter's ? " 

The gentieman bowed with not too ill a grace. The lady blushed, 
and dropped one of the lowest curtsies. (Madam Esmond's curtsey was 
considered muivalled over the whole province.) " Mr. Washington," 
she said, "will be always sure of a mother's affection, whilst he 
gives so much of his to her children." And so saying she gave him 
her hand, which he kissed with profound poHteness. The little lady 
presently re-entered her mansion, leaning upon the taU young officer's 
arm. Here they were joined by George, who came to them, accurately 
powdered and richly attu'ed, saluting his parent and his Mend alike 
with low and respectful bows. Now-a-days, a young man walks 
into his mother's room with hoVnailed high-lows, and a wide-awake 
on his head ; and instead of making her a bow, pufis a c^ar into 
her face. 
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But George, though he made the lowest possible bow to Mr. Wash- 
ingtou and his mother, was by no meaiis ia good humour with either 
of them. A polit« smile played round the lower part of his counte- 
nance, whilst watchiiiluesB and wrath glared out from the two upper 
windows. What had beeu said or done ? Nothing that might not have 
been performed or uttered before the most decent, polite, or pious com- 
pany. Why then should Madam Esmond continue to blush, and the 
brave Colonel to look somewhat red, aa he shook his young friend's 
hand? 

The Colonel aaked Mr. George, if he had had good sport ? " No," 
says Gteorge, curtly. " Have jou ? " And then he looked at the 
picture of his father, which hung in the parlour. 

The Colonel, not a talkative man ordinaiily, stra^htway entered into 
a long description of hia sport, and described where he had been in the 
momiiig, and what woods he had himted with the king's officers. How 
many birds they had shot, and what game they had brought down. 
Though not a, jocular man ordiuarily, the Ctilouel made a long descrip- 
tion of Mr. Braddock'a heavy person and great boots, as he floundered 
through the Virginian woods, hunting, as they called it, with a pack of 
dogs gathered from various houses, with a pack of negroes barking as 
loud as the dogs, and actually shooting tlie deer when they came in 
sight of him. " Great God, sir ! " says Mr. Braddock, puffing and 
blowing, " what would Sir Robert have said in Norfolk, to see a man 
hunting with a fowling-piece in bis hand, and a pack of doga actually 
kid on to a turkey ! " 

" Indeed, Colonel, j'ou are vaatly comical this afternoon ! " cries 
Madam Esmond, with a neat httle lai^h, whilst her son hstened to the 
story, looking more glum than ever. "What Sir Robert is there at 
Norfolk ? Is he one of the newly arrived army-gentlemen ? " 

" The Genei'al meant Norfolk at-home, madam, not Norfolk in Vir- 
ginia," said Colonel Washington. " Mr. Braddock had been talking of 
a visit to Sir Robert Walpole, who hved in that comity, and of the great 
hunts the old minister kept there, and of his giand palace, and his 
pictures at Houghton. I should Uke to see a good field and a good fox- 
chase at-home better than any sight in the world," the honest sports- 
man added with a sigh. 

" Nevertheless, there is good sport here, as I was saying," said young 
Esmond, witli a sneer. 

" What sport? " cries the other, looking at him. 

" Why, sure you know, without looking at me so fiercely, and stamp- 
ii^ your foot, as if you were going to charge me with the foils. Are 
you not the best sportsman of the country-side ? Are there not all the 
fish of the field, and the beasts of the trees, and the fowls of the sea — no 
— the fish of the trees, and the beasts of the sea — and the — bah ! You 
know what I mean. I mean shad, and salmon, and rockfisb, and roe- 
deer, and hogs, and buffalos, and bisons, and elephants, for what I know. 
I'm no sportsman." 
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" No, indeed," said Mr. Washington, with a look of scarcely repressed 
scorn. 

" Yes, I understand you. I am a milksop, I have been bred at my 
mamma's knee. Look at these pretty apron-strings. Colonel ! Who 
would not like to be tied to them ? See of what a charming colour 
' tiiey are ! I remember when they were black — that was for my 
grand&ther." 

" And who would not mourn for such a gentleman ? " said the Colonel, 
as the widow, surprised, looked at her sou. 

" And, indeed, I wish my grandfather were here, and would resurge, 
as he promises to do on hia tJimbsloiie ; and would bring my father, the 
Ensign, wiUi him." 

" Ah, Eariy ! " cries Mrs. Esmond, bursting into tears, as at this 
juncture her second son entered the room — ^in just such another suit, 
gold corded fi'ock, braided wiustcoat, silver hilted eword, and sohtaire aa 
that which his elder brother wore. " Harry, Harry ! " cries Madam 
Esmond, and flies to her younger son. 

" What is it, mother ? " asks Harry, takii^ her ui his anns. " What 
is the matter. Colonel ? " 

" Upon my life, it would puzzle me to say," answered the Colonel, 
biting his hps. 

" A mere question, Hal, about pink ribbons, which I think vastly 
becoming to our mother ; as, no doubt, the Colonel does." 

"Sir, will you please to speak for youi-self?" cried the Colonel, 
hustling up, and then sinking his voice again. 

" He speaks too much for himself," wept the widow. 

" I protest I don't any more know the source of these tears, than tlie 
source of the Nile," said George, "and if the picture of my &ther were 
to begin to cry I should almost as much wonder at the paternal tears. 
What have I tittered ? An allusion to ribbons I Is tiiere some 
poisoned pin in them, which has been stuck into my mother's heart by 
a guilty fiend of a Iiondon mantua-maker ? I professed to wish to be 
led in these lovely reins alt my life long," and he turned a pirouette on 
his scarlet heels. 

" Geoi^e Warrington. What devil's dance are yon dancing now ? " 
asked Harry, who loved his mother, who loved Mr. Washington, but 
who, of aU creatures, loved and admired his brother Geoi'ge. 

" My dear child, you do not understand dancing — ^you care not for the 
poUter arts — you can get no more music out of a spinnet than by pidling 
a dead ht^ by the ear. By nature you were made for a man — a man of 
war — I do not mean a seventy-four. Colonel Geoi^e, like that hulk 
which brought the hulking Mr. Braddock into our river. His Excel- 
lency, too, is a man of warlike turn, a follower of the sports of ihe field. 
I am a milksop, as I have had the honour to say." 

" Yott never showed it yet. You beat tliat great Maryland man was 
twice your size," breaks out Harry. 

" Under compulsion, George, 'Tis tuplo, my lad, or else 'tis tuplomai, 
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as thy breecli well knew when we followed school. But I am of a 
quiet turn, and would never liit my haod to pull a trigger, no, nor a nose, 
nor anything but a rose," aud here he took and handled one of Madam 
Esmond's bright pink apron ribbons. " I hate sporting, which you 
and tlie Colonel love, and I want to shoot nothing alive, not a turkey, 
nor a titmouse, nor an ox, nor an ^s, nor anything that has ears. 
Those curls of Mr. Washington's are prettily powdered." 

The militia colonel, who had been offended by the first part of the 
talk, and very much puzzled by the last, bad taken a modest draught 
from the great china bowl of apple toddy which stood to welcome the 
guests in this as in all Virginia houses, and was further cooling him- 
self by pacing the balcony in a very stately manner. 

A^iin almost reconciled with the elder, the appeased mother stood 
givii^ a hand to each of her sons. George put his disei^aged hand on 
Harry's shoulder. " I say one thing, Geoi^e," says he with a flushing 
&ce. 

" Say twenty things, Don Enrico," cries the other. 

" If you are not fond of sporting and that, and don't care for killing 
game and hunting, being cleverer than me, why should^t thou not stop 
at home and be quiet, and let me go out with Colonel Geoi^ and Mr. 
Braddock — that's what I say," says Harry, delivering himself of hia 
speech. 

The widow looked e^erlj from the dark-haired to the feir-haired boy. 
She knew not from which she would like to part. 

" One of our family must go because honneur oblige, and my name 
being number one, number one must go first," says George. 

" Told you so," said poor Harry. 

" One must stay, or who is to look after mother at home ? We can- 
not afford to be both scalped by Indians or fiicasseed by French." 

" Fricasseed by French," cries Harry, " the best troops of the world ! 
Enghshmen ! I should like to see them fricasseed by the French 1 
What a mortal flurashing you will give them ! " and the brave kd sighed 
to think he should not be present at the battue. 

Geoige sate down to the harpsichord and played and sang " Malbrook 
s'enya t'en guerre Mironton mironton mirontaine," at the sound of which 
music the gentleman from the balcony entered. " I am playing ' God 
save the King,' Colonel, in compliment to the new expedition." 

" I never know whether thou art laughing or in earnest," said the 
simple gentleman, " but surely methinks that is not the air." 

George performed ever so many trills and quavers upon his harp- 
sichord, and their guest watched hire, wondering, perhaps, that a 
gentleman of George's condition could set himself to such an effeminate 
business. Then tiie Colonel took out his watoh, saying that His 
Excellency's coach would be here almost immediately, and asking leave 
to retire to his apartment, and put himself in a fit condition to appear 
before her Ladyship's company. 

" Colon^ Washington knows the way to his room pretty well ! " 
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said. George, fi-om tUe harpsichord, looking over hla shoulder, but never 
offering to stir. 

"Let me show the Colonel to his chamber," cried the widow, in 
great wrath, and sailed out of the apaitmeut, followed by the enraged 
and bewildered Colonel, as George continued crashing among tlie 
keys. Her h^h-spirited guest felt himself insulted, he could hardly 
say how ; he was outraged, and he could not speak ; he was almost 
stifling with auger. 

Harry Warrington remarked their friend's condition. " For heaven's 
sake, Geoi^e, what does this all mean ? " he asked his brother. " Why 
shouldn't he kiss her hand ? " (George had just before fetched out his 
brother from tlieir hbrary, to watch this harmless salute.) " I tell you 
it is nothing but common kindness." 

" Nothing but common kindness ! " shrieked out George. " Look at 
that, Hal ! Is that common kindness ? " and he showed his junior the 
unlucky paper over which he had been brooding for some time. It was 
but a fragment, though tlte meanmg was indeed clear without the 
preceding test. 

The paper commenced ..." is older tlum myielf, but I, affain, am 
older than my yean ; and you know, dear brother, have ever been eon- 
lidered a sober person. All children are better for a Jather'i super- 
intendence, and her two, I trust, wiU find in me a tender friend and 
ffttardian." 

" Friend and guai'dian ! Curse him ! " shrieked out George, clench- 
ing his fists — and his brother read on : 

"... The fiattering offer which General Braddoek hath made me, 
mil, of course, oblige me to postpone this matter until after the campaign. 
When we liave given the French a sufficient drubbing, I shall return to 
repose under my oimi vine and Jig-tree." 

" He means Castlewood. These ai« his vines," George cries again, 
shaking his fist at the creepers sunning themselves on the wall. 

"... Under my own vine and fig-tree; wliere I hope soon to present 
my dear brother to his new sister-itirlaw. She has a pretty Scripture 
name, which is . . . " — and here the document ended. 

"Which is Rachel," Geoi^e went on bitterly. " Eachel is by no 
means weeping for her children, and has every desire to be comforted. 
Now, Harry ! Let us upstairs at once, kneel down a 
say, ' Dear papa, welcome to your house of Castlewood.' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

s WHICH MR. Harry's hose cohunces to be put out of joint. 



DAME DE BERNSTEIN was 
scarcely less pleased dian her Vir- 
gmiam nephews at the result of 
Hany's final interview with Lady 
Maria. Greoi^ informed the 
BaronesB of what bad passed, in a 
billet which he sent to her the 
same evening; and shortly after- 
wards her nephew Casdewood, 
whose visits to his aunt were very 
rare, came to pa; his respects to 
her, and frankly spoke about the 
circumstance B which had taken 
place ; for no man knew better 
than my Lord Castlewood how to 
be frank upon occasion, and now 
that the business between Maria 
and Harry was ended, what need 
was there of reticence or hypocrisy? 
The game had been played, and 
was over : he had no objection 
now to speak of its various moves, stratagems, finesses. " She is my 
own sister," said my lord, affectionately ; " she won't have many 
more chances — ^many more sw>k chances of marrying and establishing 
hersdf. I might not approve of the match in all respects, and I might 
pity your ladyship's young Virginian fiivourite : but of course such a 
piece of good fortune was not to be thrown away, and I was bound to 
Btand by my own flesh and blood." 

" Your candour does your lordship honour," says Madame de 
Bernstein, " and your love for your sister is quite edi^rn^ ! " • 

" Nay, we have lost the game, and I am speaking sam rancune. It 
is not for you, who have won to bear malice," saya my lord, with a 
bow. 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was never in her life in better 
humour. " Confess, now, Eugene, that visit of Maria to Hany at the 
voik n. f 
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Hpnngiiig.hDUBe — that touching giving up of aJl liis presents to her, was 
a stroke of thy inTentiou ? " 

" Pitj for ibe young man, and a sense of what was due firom Mari& 
to her friend — ^her affianced lover — in misfortune, sore these were 
motives sufficient to make her act as she did," replies Lord Castlewood, 
demurely. 

" But 'twas you advised her, my good nephew ?" 

Castlewood, with a shrug of his shoulders, owned that he did advise 
his sister to see Mr. Henry Warrington. " But we should have won, 
in spite of your ladyship," ho continued, " had not the elder brother 
made his appearance. And I have been tryii^ to console my poor 
Maria by showing her what a piece of good fortune it is after all, that 
we lost." 

" Suppose she had married Harry, and then Cousin Geoi^ had 
made his appearance ?" remarks the Baroness. 

" Effectivement," cries Eugene, taking snufT. " As the grave was to 
give up its dead, let us be thantfiil to the grave for diegoi^ing in 
time ! I am bound to say, that Mr. George Warm^ton seems to be a 
man of sense, and not more selfish than other elder sons and men of 
the world. My poor Molly fancied that he might be a — ^what shall I 
say? — a greenhorn perhaps is the t«rm — like his younger brother. 
She fondly hoped that he might be inclined to go share and share alike 
with Tvrin junior ; in which caae, so infatuated was she about the 
young fellow, that I behove she would have taken him. ' Hany 
Warrington, witii half a loaf, might do very well,' says I, ' but Harry 
Warrington with no bread, piy dear !' " 

" How no bread ? " asks the Baroness. 

" Well. No bread except at his brother's side-table." The elder 
said as much. 

" What a hard-hearted wretch ! " cries Madame de Bernstein. 

" Ah, bah ! I play with you, aunt, cartet gur table ! Mr. George 
only did what everybody else would do ; and we have no right to be 
ai^ry with him, really, we haven't. Molly herself acknowledged as 
much, after her first burst of grief was over, and I brought her to 
Lston to reason. The aihy old creature ! to be so wild about a young 
lad at her time of life ! " 

" Twae a real passion, I almost do believe," said Madame de 



" You should have heard her take leave of him ! Cetait touchant, 
ma parole d'honnear .' 1 cried. Before Geoi^, I could not help myself. 
The young fellow wifli muddy stockings, and his hair about his eyes, 
Sings himself amongst us when we were at dinner ; makes his offer 
to Molly in a very frank and noble manner, and in good language, 
too; and she rephes) B^ad it put me in mind of Mrs. Woffington 
in the new Scotch play, that Lord Bute's man has wrote — Sougla^ — 
what d'ye call it? She clii^ round the lad; she Inds him adieu 
in heait-rending accents. She steps out of the room in a stately 
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despair — no more chocolate, thank you. If she had made a tnauvais 
pa» no one could retire from it with more dignity. Twas a. masterly 
retreat after a defeat. We were Btarred out of our position, but we 
retired with all the honours of war." 

" Molly won't die of the disappointment ! " sud my lord's aunt, 
Edpping her cup. 

My lord Bnarled a grin, and showed his yellow teeth. " He, he ! " 
he said, " she hath once or twice before had the malady very severely, 
and recovered perfectly. It don't kiU, as your ladyship knows, at 
MoUy's age," 

How should her ladyship know ? She did not mejry Doctor Tusher 
until she was advanced in life. She did not become Madame do 
Bernstein until still later. Old Dido, a poet remaiks, was not 
ignorant of misfortune, and hence learned to have compassion on the 
wretched. 

People in the little world, as I have been told, quarrel and ^ht, 
and go on abusing each other, and are not reconciled for ever so long. 
But people in the great world are surely wiser in their generation. 
They have differences ; they cease seeing each other. They make it 
up and come together again, and no questions are asked. A stray 
prodigal, or a stray puppy-dog is thus brought in under the benefit of 
an amnesty, thougli you know he has been away in ugly company. For 
six months past, ever since the Castlewoods and Mai^mie de Bernstein 
had been battling for possession of poor Harry Warrington, these two 
branches of the Esmond &mily had remained apart. Now, the question 
being settled, they were free to meet again, as thot:^ no difference ever 
had separated them : and Madame de Bernstein drove in her great coach 
tA Lady Castlewood's rout, and the Esmond ladies appeared smiling 
at Madame de Bernstein's drums, and loved each other just a^ much as 
they previously bad done. 

" So, sir, I hear you have acted like a hard-hearted monster about 
your poor brother Harry ! " says the Baroness, delighted, and menacing 
Geoi^e with her stick. 

" I acted but upon your ladyship's hint, and desired to see whether 
it was for himself or his reputed mtmey that his kinsfolk wanted to 
have him," replies Oeoige, turning rather red. 

" Nay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow who was utteriy penny- 
less, and whose elder brother said he would give him nothing ! " 

" I did it for the best, madam," says George, still blushing, 

" And BO thou didst, thou hypocrite ! " cries the old lady. 

" Hypocrite, madam ! and why ? " asks Mr. Warrington, drawing 
himself up in much state. 

" I know all, my iufent! " says the Baroness in French. " Thou 
art very like fliy grandfather. Come, that I embrace thee ! Hany 
has told me all, and that thou hast divided thy little patrimony with 

" It was but natural, madam. We have had common hearts and 
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pnrBes since we were bom. I but feigned hard-heartedness in ordei 
to try those people yonder," eaye George, with filling eyes. 

" And thou wilt divide Virginia with him, too ?" aeks the Bernstein. 

" I don't say eo. It were not just," replied Mr. Warrii^tot). " The 
land must go to the eldest bom, and Hany would not hare it other- 
wise : and it may be I shall die, or mj mother outlive the ptur of ue. 
But half of what is mine is hie : and he, it must be remembered, only 
was extravagant because he was mistaken as to his poedtion." 

" But it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it is the grandfather come to 
life ! " cried Madame de Bernstein to her attendant, as she was retiring 
fer the night. And that evening, when tlie lada left her, it was to 
poor Harry she gave the two fingers, and to George &e rouged cheek, 
who blushed for his part, elnvst as deep as that often-dy^ rose, at 
such a mark of his old kinswoman's favour. 

Although Harry Warrington was the least envious of men, and did 
honour to his brother as in all respects his chief, guide, and superior, 
yet no wonder a certain feeling of humiliation and disappointment 
oppressed the young man after his deposition £rem his eminence as 
Fortunate Youth and heir to boundless Virginian territories. Our 
friends at Kensington might promise and vow that diey would love 
h'Tn all the better aiter his fall ; Harry made a low bow and professed 
himself very thankful ; but he could not help perceiving, when he went 
with his brother to the etate entertainment with which my Lord 
Castlewood reeled his new-found kinsman, that Geoi^e was aU in all 
to his cousins : hod all the talk, compliments, and petUs toitis for 
himself, whilst of Harry no one took any notice save poor Maria, who 
followed him with wistful looks, pursued him with eyes conveying 
dismal reproaches, and, as it were, blamed him because she had left 
him. "Ah!" the eyes seemed to say, "'tis mighty well of you, 
Hany, to have accepted the freedom which I gave you ; but I had no 
intention, sir, that you should be so pleased at being let off." She 
gave him up, but yet she did not quite forgive him for taking her at 
her word. She would not have him, and yet she would. 0, my 
young friends, how delightful is the b^inning of a love-business, and 
how undignified, sometimes, the end ! What a romantic vista is before 
yout^ Damon and young PhiUis (or middle-aged ditto ditto) when, 
their artless loves made known to each other, they twine their arms 
round each other's waists and survey that charming payt du tendre which 
lies at their feet ! Into that country, so linked together, they will 
wander from now until extreme old age. There may be rocks and 
roaring rivers, but will not Damon's strong true love enable him 
to carry Sweetheart over them ? There may be dragons and dangers 
in the path, but shall not his courageous sword cut them down ? Then 
at eve, how they will rest cuddled together, like two pretty babes in 
the wood, the moss their couch, the stars their canopy, their arms their 
mutual pillows ! This is the wise plan young folks make when they 
set out on the love-journey ; and — me !-^ey have not got a mile 
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when they come to a great wall and find they must walk back again. 
They are Bqaabbling with the post-boy at Bamet (the first stage on the 
Gretna Road, I mean), and, behold, periiaps StnifAon has not got any 
money, or here is Papa with a irtiacking h<»:se-whip, who takes Miss 
back again, and locks her np crying in the school-room. The partii^ 
is heort-breakuig ; but, when she has married the banker and had 
eight children, and he has become, it may be, a prosperous banister, — 
it may .be, a seedy raff who has gone twice or thrioa into the Gazette ; 
when, I say, in after years Strephon and Delia meet again, is not the 
meeting ri^ulous ? Kevertheless, I hope no young man will fiJl in 
love, bavii^ any doubt in his mind as to the eternity of his pasfflon. 
'Tie when a man hhs had a second or third amorous attack that he 
begins to grow doubtiid ; but some women are romantic to the end, 
and, from eighteen to eigbt-aud-fifty (for what I know) are always 
expectdng their hearts to break. In fine, when you have been in loTe 
and are so no more, when the King of France, with twenty thousand 
men, with colours flying, music playing, and all the pomp of war, 
having marched up the hill, then proceeds to maxdi down f^ain, he and 
you are in an absurd position. 

This is what Harry Warrington, no doubt, fdt when he went to 
Kensington and encountered tho melancholy leproaDMil eyes of 
his cousin. Yes '. it is a foolish position to be iu ; but it is also 
melancholy to look into a house yon have once lived in, and see black 
casements and emptiness where once shone the fires of welcome. 
Melancholy ? Yes ; but, ha ! how bitter, how melancholy, how absurd 
to look up OS you pass sentimentally by No. 13, and see somebody else 
grinning out of window, and evidently on the best terms with the 
landlady. I always feel hurt, even at an inn which I frequent, if I 
see other folks' trunks and boots at the doors of the rooms which 
were once mine. Have those boots lolled on the sola which once 
I rechned on? I kick you from before me, you muddy, vulgar 
h^hlowsl 

So considering that his period of occupation was ov^, and Maria's 
rooms, if not ^en up to a new tonant, were, at any rate, to let, Hany 
did not feel very easy in his cousin's company, nor she posdlidy in his. 
He found either that he had nothii^ to say to her, or tiiat what she 
had to say to him was rather dull and common-pla(», and that the red 
lip of a white-necked pipe of Vii^inia was decidedly more agreeable to 
him now than Maria's softest accents and most melancholy mous. 
When George went to Eeusiugton, then, Harry did not care much 
about going, and pleaded other engagements. 

At his tmcle's house in Hill Street the poor lad was no better 
amused, and, indeed, was treated by the virtuous people there with 
scarce any attention at alL The ladies did not scruf^ to deny them- 
selves when he came ; he could scarce have believed in such insincerity 
after their caresses, their welcome, their repeated vows of afiectaon ; 
bat happening to nt with the Lamberts for an horn after he had called 
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upon his atrnt, he saw her ladyship's chairmen arrive iritli an empty 
chtur, and his aunt step out and enter dio vehicle, and not even blush 
when he made her a bow from the opposite window. To he denied by 
his own relations — to have that door which had opened to him so 
kindly, slammed in hia fece ! He would not have believed such a 
thing possible, poor simple Kany said. Perhaps he thought the door- 
knocker had a tender heart, and was not made of brass ; not more 
changed than the head of that knocker was my Lady Warrii^ton's 
virtuous face vdien she passed her nephew. 

" My lather's own brother's wife ! What have I done to offend her? 
Aunt Lambert, Aunt Lambert, did you ever see such cold-hearted- 
nesa ? " cries out Hany, with his usual impetuosity. 

" Do tee make any difference to you, my dear Harry ?" aays Aunt 
Lambert, with a side look at her youngest daughter. "The world 
may look coldly at you, but we don't belong to it : so you may come to 
us in safet^r." 

" In this house yon are different from other people," replies Eany. 
" I don't know how, but I alwaj^ feel quiet and happy somehow when I 
come to you." 

' ' Quia me nao ^vit feliciar T aut mogii hAc «gt 
Optandnm tIU dicen quia potoit t " 

calls out General Lambert. " Do you know where I got these verses, 
Mr. Gownsman ?" and he addresses his son from college, who is come 
to pass an Easter holiday with his parents. 

" You got them out of Catullus, air," says the scholar. 

" I got them out of no such thing, sir. I got them out of my 
&vonrite Democritus Junior — out of old Burton, who has provid^ 
many indifferent scholars with learning ; " and who and Montaigne 
were fiivonrito authors with the good General. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHEBE WE DO VBAT CATS UAY DO. 

E have said how 
our Virgjiuaiie, with 
a wisdom not un- 
common in youth, 
had chosen to adopt 
strong Jacobite 
opinions, and to pro- 
fess a prodigious af- 
fection for the exiled 
royal family. The 
buiished prince had 
I recognised Madam 
Esmond's father as 
' Marquis of Esmond, 
and she did not 
choose to be very 
angry with an un- 
fortunate race, that 
after all, was so will- 
ing to acknowledge 
the merits of her 
&mily. As for any 
little scandal about 
her fflster, Madame 
de Bernstein, and the 
Old Ghevelier, she 
tossed away from her 
with scorn the recol- 
lection of that pdious circumstance, asserting, with perfect truth, that tlie 
two first monarcbs of the House of Hanover were quite as bad as any 
Stuarts in regard to their domestic morality. But the king dt facto was 
the king, as well as his M^eaty d« jurs. De Facto had been solemnly 
crowned and anointed at church, and had likewise utterly discom- 
fited de Jure, when they came to battle for the kingdom tc^ther. 
Madam's clear opinion ^jras, then, that her sons owed it to them- 
selves as well as the sovereign to appear at his royal court And if bis 
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M^esty Bhould have been minded to confer a lucratire poet, or a blae 
or red ribbon upon either of them, she, for her part, would not have 
been in the least surprised. She made no doubt but ihat tbe king 
knew the Virginian Esmonds as well as any other members of his 
nobility. The lads were specially commanded, then, to present them- 
selves at Court, and, I dare say, their mother would have been very 
angiy had she known that Geoi;ge took Harry's laced coat on the day 
when he went to make his bow at Keodngton. 

A hundred years ago the king's drawing-room was open almost 
every day to his nabOi^ and gentry ; and lo^ty — especially since the 
WOT had b^un — could gratify itself a score of times in a month with the 
august sight of the sorere^. A wise avoidance of the enemy's ships- 
of-war; a gracious acknowledgment of the inestimaUe loss ^e 
British isles would suffer by the seizure of the royal peraon at sea, 
caused tbe monarch to fbr^o those visits to his native Hanover which 
was so dear to his royal heart, and compelled him to remain, it must 
be owned, unwillingly amongst his loving Britons. A Hanoverian lady, 
however, whose virtues hod endeared her to the prince, strove to consola 
him for his enforced absence firom Herrenhausen. And from the lips 
of the Countess of Walmoden (<m whom the imperial beneficence had 
gracefully ctaiferred a high title of British honour) the revered Defender 
of the Faith could hear the accents of his native home. 

To this beloved Sovereign, Mr. Warrington requested his uncle, on 
assiduous courtier, to present him : and as Mr. Lambert had to go to 
Court likewise, and thank his Majes^ for bis promotitm, the two 
gentlemen made the journey to Kensington together, engajpng a hackney 
coach for the purpose, as my Lord Wrotham's carriage was now wanted 
by its rightM owner, who had returned to his house in town. They 
•lifted at Kensington Palace Gate, where the sentries on duty knew 
and saluted the good General, and hence modestly made their way on 
foot to the summer residence of the Sovereign. Walking under die 
portico of the Palace, tiiey entered the gallery which leads t« the great 
Uack marble staircase (which hath been so richly dectarated and painted 
by Mr. Kent), end then passed through sev^al rooms, richly hui^ 
with tapestry and adorned with pictures and bustos, untdl they came to 
the King's great drawing-room, where that famous Tenus by Titian 
is, and, amongst other masterpieces, the picture of St Francis adoring 
the in&nt Saviour, performed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens ; and here, 
with tke rest of the visitors to the Court, the gentlemen waited until 
his Msjes^ issued from his private apartments, wh^re he was in 
conference with certain personages who were called in the newspaper 
langu^e of that day his M — j — ty's M — a — at — rs. 

George Warrington, who had never be^i in a palace before, hod 
leisure to admire the>place, and r^ard the people round him. He 
saw fine {uctares for the first time too, and I daresay dehghted in that 
diarming piece of Sir Anthony Vandyke, representing King Charles the 
First, his Queen and Family, and the noUe picture of Esther befon' 
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AhasaeruB, punted by Tintoret, and in which all the fignres are 
dressed in the magnificent Venetian habit. With the contemjdatian 
of these works he was so enraptured, that he scarce heard all the 
remarks of his good &iend the General, who was whispering into hia 
joiuig companion's almost heedless ear the names of some of the per- 
scmagea round about them. 

" Yonder," sajs Hr. Lambert, " are two of my Lords of the Admi- 
ral^, Mr. GrUbert Elliot and Admiral Bosoawen ; your Boscawen, whose 
fleet fired the first gun in jour waters two years ago. That stout 
gentleman all belaced with gold is Mr. Fok, that was ministor, and is 
now content to be paymaster with a great salary ." 

" He carries the avri fames on his person ; why, his wtustcoat is a 
perfect Fotosi I " says George. 

" AlMni appeunt—^hcm goes the test ? He lores to get money and 
to spend it," continoea General Lambert. " Yon is my Lord Chief- 
Justice Willes, talking to my Lord of Salisbury, Doctor Hoadley, who, 
if he serve his Ood as he serres his kii^, irill be translated to some 
very high promotion in Heaven. He belongs to yoor grand&ther's 
time, and was loved by Dick Stede and hated by the Dean. With 
them is my Lord of London, the learned Doctor Sherlock. My lords 
of the lawn deeres have lost half their honours sow. I remember 
when I vras a boy in my mother's band, she made me go down on my 
kneea to the Bishop of Bochester; him who want over the vrater, 
and became minister to somebody who shall be nameless — Peibin's 
Bishop. That handsome fitir man is Admiral Smith. He vras presi- 
drait of poor Bjng's courtmartiBl, and strove in vain to get him rff his 
penalty; Tom of Ten Thousand they call him in the fleet The 
French Ambassador had bim broke, when he was a lieutenant, for 
making a French man-of-war lower topsails to him, and the King made 
Tom a captain the nert day. That tall, haughty-looking man ia my 
Lord George Sackrille, who, now I am a nuyor^enera] mysdf, will 
treat me somewhat better than a footman. I wish my stoqt old 
BlalceDey were here ; he is the soldier's duling, and as kind and bray« 

as yondra: poker of a nobleman is brave and I am your lord^p's 

very bumble servant. This is a young gentleman who is just from 
America, and vras in Braddock's sad business two years ago." 

"0, indeed I " says the poker of a noUeman. " I have the honour 
of speaking to Mr. " 

" To Mtgor-General Lambert, at your lordship's service, and who 
was in hia M^esty's sometime before yon entered it. That, Mr. War^ 
rington, is the first conmioner in Ei^land, Mr. Speaker Onslow- 
Where is your uncle? I shall have to present you myself to his 
Mi^esty if Sir Miles delays much longer." As he spoke, the wortliy 
General addressed himself entirely to his young friend, making no sort 
of account of his c<dleague, who stalked away viih a soared look as if 
amazed at the other's audacity. A hundred years ago, a noUemao 
was a nobleman, and expected to be admired as such. 

Goot^lc 
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Sir MUee'e red waistcoat appeared in sight presentlj, and many 
cordial greetings passed between him, hie nephew, and General Lam- 
bert : for we have deecribed how Sir Miles was the most affectionate of 
men. So the O^ieral had quitted my Lord Wrotham'a house ? It 
was time, as his lordship himself wished to octsapif it? Veiy good ; 
but consider what a loss for the neighbours ! 

" We miss yon, we positivelj miss you, my dear General," cries Sir 
Miles. " My daughters were ia love with those lovely young ladies — 
npon my word they were, and my Lady Waningtfin and my girls were 
debating over and over again how they should find an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of your charming femily. Vie feel as if we 
were old friends already ; indeed we do. General, if yon will permit me 
the liberty of saying so ; and we love you, if I may be allowwl to speak 
frankly, on account of your friendship and kindness to our dear n^hews : 
thov^h we were a little jealons, I own a little jealous of them, because 
they went so often to see you. Often and often have I said to my 
Lady WarringlfHi, ' My deai;, why don't we malie acquaintance with 
the General ? ' Why don't we ask him and his ladies to come over in 
a family way and dine with some other plain country gentlefolks?' 
Carry my most sincere respects to Mrs. Lambert, I pray, sir ; and 
thank her for her ^xtdnees to these young gentlemen. My own flesh 
and blood, sir ; my dear, dear brother's boys ! " He passed his hand 
across his manly eyes : he was choking almost with generous and 
aflcctionate emotion. 

■ Whilst they. were discoursing — George Warrington the while 
restraining bisla^hter vrith admirable gravity — ^the door of the Kii^s 
apartments opened, and the pf^s entered, preceding his Maje^. 
He was followed by his burly son, his Boyal B^hness the Duke, a 
very corpulent' Prince, witit a coat and iace of blazing scarlet : behind 
them came various gentlemen and officers of state, among whom 
Geoi^ at once recc^nised the famous Mr. Secretary Pitt, by his tall 
Bt<^u|:e, his eagle eye and beak, his grave and majestic presence. As 
I see that soleum figure passing, even a hundred years off, I protest 
I feel B present aiwe, and a desire to take my hat ofT. I am not 
frightened at Geoi^ the Sec<md ; nor are my eyes dazzled by the 
portentous appearance of his Boyal Highness the Duke of Culloden 
and Fontenoy; but the Great Commoner, the terrible Comet of 
Horse I His figure bestrides our narrow isle of a century back like a 
Colossus ; and I hush as he passes in his gouty shoes, his thunder- 
bolt hand wrapped in flannel. Perhaps as vre see him now, issuing 
with dark looks from the royal closet, angry scenes have been passing 
between him and his august master. He has been boring that old 
monarch for hours with prodigious long speeches, full of eloquence, 
voluble with the noblest phrases upon the commonest topics ; hut, it 
must be con&ssed, utterly repulsive to the httle shrewd old gentleman, 
" at whose feet he lays himself," as the phrase is, and who has the 
most thorough dislike for fine hoedry and for fine bro»e too t The 
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sublime mmister passes solemnly through the crovd ; the company 
ranges itself reapectfuUj round the wall ; and his Mt^esty walks 
round the circle, his royal son lagging a little behind, and engaging 
select individuals in conversation for his own parL 

The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-coloured old man, with very 
protruding eyes, attired in plain, old-bshioned snuff-coloured dothea 
and brown stockii^, his only ornament the blue ribbon of his Older of 
the Garter. He speaks in a German acc^it, but with ease, shrewdness, 
and simplicity, addressii^ those individuals whom he has a mind 
to notice, or passing on with a bow. He knew Mr. Lambert vrell, 
•who had served under his Miyeety at Dettingen, and with his royal 
son in Scotland, and he congratulated him good-humouredly on his 
promotion. 

"It is not always," his Majesty was pleased to say, " that we can 
do as we like; but I was glad when, for once, I could give myself 
that pleasure in your case. General ; for my army contains no belter 
officer as you." 

The veteran blushed and bowed, deeply gratified at this speech. 
Meanwhile, the Best of Monarchs was looking at Sir Miles Warring- 
ton (whom his Me^esty knew perfectly, as the eager recipient at 
all favours from all ministers), and at the young g^itleman by hia 

"Who is this?" the Defender of the Faith condescended to ask, 
pointing towards George Warrington, who stood before his sovereign 
in a respectful attitude, clad in poor Harry's brat embroidered suit. 

With the deepest reverence Sir Miles informed his King, that the 
young gentleman was his nq)hew, Mr. George Warrington of Vir- 
ginia, who asked leave to pay his humble duty. 

" This, then, is the other brother? " the Venerated Prince deigned 
to observe. " He came in time, else tbs other brother would have spent 
all the money. My Lord Bishop of Salisbury, why do you come out in 
this bitter weather ? You had much better stay at home I " and with 
this, the revered wielder of Britannia's sceptre passed on to other lords 
and gentlemen of his Court. Sir Miles Warrington was deeply affected 
at the royal condescension. He clapped his nephew's hands. " 6«d 
bless you, my boy," he cried; "I told you that yeu would see the 
greatest monarch and the finest gentleman in the world. Is be not 
so, my Lord Bishop ? " 

" That, that be is ! " cried his lordship, claH[Hng his raffled hands 
and turning his fine eyes up to tite sky, " the best of princes and 
of men." 

" That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth's &vourite nephew," 
says Lambert, pointing to a young gentleman who stood with a 
crowd round him ; and presently the stout Duke of Cumberland 
came up to our httle group. 

His Royal Highness hdd out his hand to his old companion in arms. 
' " ' you on your promotion, Lambert," he said good- 
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natmedlf . Sir Miles Wanii^tcai's ejes were ready to burst out of liis 
liead with rapture. 

" I owe it, sir, to 'your Boyei H^bneee's good offices," eaid the 
grat«ful General. 

" Not at all ; not at all : ought to have had it a long time before. 
Always been a good officer ; perhaps there 11 be some employment for 
you soon. This is the gentleman whom James Wolfe introduced 



" 0, the real fortunate youth 1 You were with po«r Ned Braddock 
in America — a prisoner, and lucky enough to escape. Come and see 
me, sir, in Fall Mall. Brii^ him to my levee, Lambert ;" and the 
broad back of the Royal Prince was turned to our friends. 

" It is Ktiniag ! You came on foot, General Lambert ? You and 
Geoi^ must come home in my coach. You must and thaU come home 
with me, I say. By George you must ! I'll have no denial," cried 
the entbueiastic Baronet ; and be drove George and Hie General back 
to Hill Street, and presented the latter to my Lady Warrington and 
his darlings, Fbra and Dora, and insisted upon their partaking of a. 
collation, as they must be hui^ry after tbeir ride. " What, there ie only 
cold mutton ? Well, an old soldier can eat cold mutton. And a good 
glass of my Lady Warrington's own cordial, prepared with her own 
hands, will keep the cold wind out. Dehdons cordial! Capital 
mutton ! Our own, my dear General," says the hospitable Baronet, 
" our own from the country, six years old if a day. We keep a plain 
table; but all the Warringtons since the Conqueror, have been re- 
mai^ble for their bve of mutton ; and our meal may look a httle 
scanty, and is, for we are plain people, and I am obhged to keep my 
rascals of servants on txHird-wages. Can't give them seven-year^ld 
mutton, you know." 

Sir Miles, in his nephew's presence and bearing, described to his 
wife and daughters, George's reception at Court in such flatterii^ terms 
that George hardly knew himself, or the scene at which he bad been 
pcesent, or how to look his unole in the &ce, or bow to contradict him 
before bis &mily in the midst of the astonishing narratlTe he was 
relftting. Lambert sat by for a. while with open eyes. He, too, had 
been at Kensington. He had seen none of the wonders which Sir 
Miles described. 

" We are proud of you, dear Geoi^e. We love you, my dear nephew 
— ^we all love you, we are all proud of you — " 

" Yes ; but I like Harry best," says a little voice. 

— " not because you are wealthy ! Screwby, take Master Miles to 
his governor. Go, dear child. Not because you are blest with great 
estates and an ancient name ; but because, Geoi^ you have put to 
good use the talents with wbicb Heaven has adorned you ; because yon 
have fought and bled in your country's cause, in your monarch's 
cause, and as sucb are -indeed worthy of the &vour of the best of 
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fiovereigDS. General Lambert , 70U have kindly condeBcaided to look 
in on a country &mily, and partake of our unpretending meaL I hope 
we may see yon some day when our hospitality is a litUe less homely. 
Yes, by George, General, you must and shall name a day when you 
and Mrs. Lambert, and your dear girls vill dine with as. Ill take 
no refiisal now, by Geoi^e I wont," bawls the knight. 

" You will accompany as, I trust, to my drawing-room 7 " says my 
lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert pleaded to be excused ; but the ladies on no account 
would let dear George go away. No, positively, he should not go. 
They wanted to make acquaintance wiUi their cousin. They must 
hear about that dreadiiil little and escape from the Indians. Tom 
Claypool came in and heard some of the stoiy. Flora was listening 
to it with her handkerchief to her eyes, and little Miles had just said : 

" Why do you take your handkerchief. Flora ? You're not ciyii^ 
a bit." 

Being a man of great humour, Martin Lambert, when he went 
home, could not help entertaining his wife with an account of tlie new 
family with which he had made acquaintance. A certain cuit word 
called humbug bad lately come into vogue. Will it be believed that 
the General used it to designate the fiunily of this virtuous country 
gentleman 7 He described the eager hospitalities of the iitther, the 
pompous flatteries of the mother, end the daughters' looks <^ admi- 
ration ; the toughness uid scarci^ of the mutton, and the abominable 
taste and odour of the coidial ; and we may be sure Mrs. Lambert 
contrasted Lady Warrington's recent behaviour to poor Hany with her 
present conduct to George. 

" Is this Miss Warrington really handsome ?" asks Mrs. Lambert. 

" Yes ; she is very handsome indeed, and the most astonndii^ flirt 
T have ever set eyes on," repUee the General. 

"The hypocrite! I have no patience with such people!" cries 
the lady. 

To which the General, strange to say, only rephed by the mono- 
^llable'-Bo!" 

" Why do you say ' Bo ! ' Martin ?" asks the lady. 

" I say ' Bo !' to a goose, my dear," answers the General. 

And his wife vows she does not know what he means, or of what he 
is thinking, and the General says : 

" Of course not." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

m WHICH WE ABE TEEATED TO A PLAY. 

HE real bmoDees 
of life, 1 fancy, can 
fonu but little por- 
tion of the novelurt' s 
budget. When he 
is speakii^ of the 
profession of anna, 
in which men con 
show court^ or 

treating of which 
the writer naturally 
has to deal vitii 
interesting circum- 
atancee, actione, 
and characters, in- 
troducing recitals 
of danger, devoted- 
ncse, beroio deatha, 
and the like, the 
novelist may per- 
haps venture to 
deal with actual 
*/ -=-*-- ■, ■ —- ^ ^: ~ - afiairsoflife: but, 

^^ otherwise, they 

scarcely can enter into our stories. The main part of Ficulnus's 
life, for instance, ia sprait in aelling sugar, spices, and cheese ; 
(^ Causidicus's in poring over musty volumes of black letter law ; 
of Sartorius's in sittiDg, cross-legged, on a board aiteT measuring 
gentlemen for coats and breeches. What can a stoiy-teUer say 
about the professional existence of these men ? Would a real 
rustical history of hobnails and eighteeupence a-day be endurable ? 
In the days whereof we are writing, the poets of the time chose to 
represent a shepherd in pink breeches and a chintz waistcoat, dancing 
before his flocks, and playing a flageolet tied up with a Uue satin 
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ribbon. I saj, in reply to some objections whicli have been urged by 
potent luid friendly critics, that of ihe actual affairs of life the novelist 
cannot be expected to treat — with the almost single exoeption of war 
before named. But law, stock-broking, polen^cal theology, linen- 
drapery, apothecaiy-buaineBB, and &o like, how can writers maa^;B 
fiilly to derebp these in their stories? All authors can do, is to 
depict men out of their business — in their passions, Iotcb, laughters, 
amusemfflits, hatreds, and what not — and deecnbe these as well as they 
can, taking the busiueas-part for granted, and leavii^ it as it were for 
subaudition. 

Thus, in talking of the present or the past woidd, I know I am only 
dangling about the theatre-lobbies, coSee-houses, ridotttM, pleasure- 
haunts, fur-bootbe, and feasting and fiddlii^-rooms of life ; that, mean- 
while, the great serious past or present world is plodding in its chambers, 
toilit^ at its humdrum looms, or jogging on its accustomed labours, 
and we are only seeing our characters away &om their woi^. Corydon 
has to cart the litter ttnd thresh the barley, as well as to make love to 
Phillis ; Ancillula has to dress and wash die nursery, to wait at break- 
&8t and on her misses, to take the children out, &o., before she can 
have her brief sweet interview through the srea-raiUi^ with Boopis, 
the polioeman. All day long have his heels to beat the stale pavement 
before he has tlie opportunity to snatch the hasty kiss or the furtive 
cold pie. It is only at moments, and away from these labours, that we 
can light upon one character or the other ; and hence, though most of 
.the persMjs of whom we are writing have doubtless their grave employ- 
ments and avocations, it is only when they are disei^aged and away 
from their work, that ws can bring them and the equally disengaged 
reader t^ether. 

The Macaronis and fine gentlemen at White's and Arthur's continued 
to show poor Harry Warrington such a very cold shoulder, that he 
sought their society less and less, and the Ring and the Mall and the 
gaming-table knew him no more. Madame de Bernstein was for her 
nephew's bravii^ the indifference of the world, and vowed that it would 
be conquered, if he would but have court^ to face it; but the young 
man was too honest to wear a smiling face when he was discontented ; 
to disguise mortification or anger ; to parry slights by adroit flatteries 
or cunning impudence; as many gentlemen and gentlewomen must and 
do who wish to succeed in sode^. 

" You pull a long &ce, Harry, and complain of the world's treatment 
of you," the aU lady said. " Fiddlededee, sir ! Everybody has to 
put up with impertinences : and if you get a box on the ear now you 
are poor and cast down, you must say nothing about it, bear it with a 
smile, and if you can, revenge it t«n years after. Moi qui vout parlt, 
sir ! — do you suppose I have had no humble pie to eat ? All of us in 
our tnm ore called upon to swallow it ; and, now you ore no longer the 
Fortunate Youth, be the Clever Youth, and win back the place you 
have lost by your ill luck. Go about more than ever. Gro to all the 
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routs 8Dd parties to wbich ;ou are asked, and to more still. Be civil 
to everybody — ^to all women especially. Only of course take care to 
show your spirit, of which you have plenty, ^th ceconomy, and by 
your brotlier's, I must say, admirable generosity, you can still make a 
gent«el figure. With your baodsome person, sir, you can't foil to get 
a rich heiress. Tenes .' You should go amongst the merchants in the 
Ci^, and look out there. They won't know that you are oat of fashion 
at tlie court-end of the town. With a little management, there ia not 
the least reason, sir, why you should not make a good position for 
yourself stilL When did you go to see my Lady Yarmouth, pray ? 
Why did you not improve that connexion ? She took a great fency to 
yon, I desire yon mil be constant at her ladyship's evenings, and lose 
no opportuni^ of payii^ court to her." 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so on his first appearance 
in Ei^land, who bad been so eager for bis company, and pleased m&i 
bis artless conversatiim, was taking the side of the world, and tarning 
against him. Instead of the smiles and kisses with which the fickle 
old creature used once to greet him, she received him with coldness ; 
she became peevish and patronising ; she cast jibes and acorn at 
him before her guests, making his honest face fluE^ with humiliation, 
and awaking the keenest pai^ of grief and amazement in his gentle 
manly heart Madame de Bernstein's servants, who used to treat him 
with sudi eager respect, scarcely paid >iim now any attention. My 
lady was oftm indisposed or engaged when he called on her; her 
people did not press hiyn to wait ; did not volunteer to ask whether 
he would stay and dine, as tiiey used in the days when he was 
the Fortunate Youth and companion of the wealthy and great. 
Harry carried his woes to Mrs. Lambert. In a passion of sorrow 
he told her of his aunt's cruel behaviour to him. He was stricken 
down and dismayed by the fickleness and heartlMsness of the world 
in its treatment of him. While the good lady and her daughters 
would move to and fro, and busy themselves with the cares of the 
house, our poor lad would sit glum in' a window seat, heart-sick and 
silent : 

" I know you are the best people alive," he would say to the 
ladies, " and the kindest, and that I must be the didlest company in 
the world — ^yes, that I am." 

" Well, you are not veiy hvely, Hany," says Miss Hetty, who h^an 
to command him, and perhaps to ask herself, " What ? Is this the 
gentleman whom I took to tie such a hero ? " 

" If he is unhappy why should he be lively ? " asks Theo, gently. 
" He has a good heart, and is ptuned at his Mends' desertion of him. 
Sure, there is no harm in that ? " 

" I would have too much spirit to show I was hurt, thoi^h," cries 
Hetty, clenching her little fists. " And I would smile, tboi^h that 
hoTiible old painted woman boxed my ears. She is horrible. Mamma. 
You think so yourself, Theo ! Own, now, you think so yourself I Yoa 
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Boid eo last iiight, and acted her coming in on her cmtcb, and grinning 
round to the company." 

" I mayn't like her," says Theo, turning very red. " But there ia 
no reason why I should call Hany'e aunt names before Harry's &ce." 

" Tou provokiiig thing ; you are always right ! " cries Hetty, " and 
timt'e what makes me so angry. Indeed, 'Hany, it was very wrong 
of me to make rude lemarka about any of your rehddone." 

" I don't core about the others, Hetty ; but it seems bard that this 
one should turn upon me. I had got to be very foud of her ; and, 
you see, it makes me mad, somehow, when people I'm very fond ot 
turn avaj from me, or act imkind to me." 

"Suppose George were to do so?" asks Hetty. You see, it was 
George and Hetty, and Theo and Harry, amongst tiiem now. 

"You are veij clever and very lively, and you may suppose a 
number of things ; but not that, Hetty, if you please," cried Harry, 
standing up, and looking very resolute and angry. " You don't know 
my brother as I know him — or you wouldn't take — such a — hberty 
as to' suppose — my brother, George, could do anything unkind or 
miworthy ! " Mr, Harry was quite in a flush as he spoke. 

Hetty tamed very white, l^en she looked up at Harry, and then 
die did not say a single word. 

Then Harry said, in his simple way, before taking leave, "I'm 
very sorry, and I beg your pardon, Hetty, if I said anything rough, or 
that seemed unkind ; but I always fight up if anybody says anything 



Het^ did not answer a word out of her pale lips, but gave him her 
hand, and dropped a prim little curtsey. 

When she and Theo were t^^ther at night, making curl-paper con- 
fidences, " 0," said Hetty, " 1 thought it would be so happy te see him 
every day, and was so glad when Papa said, we were to stay in London ! 
And now I do see him, you see, I go on offending him. I can't 
help offending him ; and I know he ia not clever, Theo. But, ! 
isn't he good, and kind, and brave? Didn't he look handsome when 
he was angry ? " 

" You silly little thing, you are always trying to make him look hand- 
some," Theo replied. 

It was Theo and Hetty, and Harry and Geoi^ amoi^ these youi^ 
people, then ; and I dare say the' reason why General Lambert chose 
to apply the monosyllable "Bo" to the mother of bis daughters, was as a 
rebuke to that good woman for the inveterate love of sentiment and 
propenai^ to match-making which belonged to her (and every other 
woman in the world whose heart is worth a fig) ; and as a hint l^at 
Madam Lambert was a goose if she fancied the two Virginian lads 
were going to fidl in love with the young women of the Lambert house. 
litHe Het might have her &ncy ; little girls will ; but they get it 
Over: "and yon know, Molly (which dear, soft-hearted Mrs. Lambert 
could not deny), you fancied somebody else before you fimded mei" 
VOL. u. a. 
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eays the Oeneral: but Han; had evidently not been smitten hj 
Hettjr ; and, now he was superseded, as it were, b^ having aa elder 
brother over Mm, and could not even call tlie coat upon Im back hie 
own. Master Harr; was no great catch. 

" O jee : now he is poor we will show him the door, as all the rest 
of the worid does, I suppose," eays Mrs. Lambert, 

" That is what I always do, isn't it, Molly ? torn my back on my, 
Mends in distress ?" asks the General. 

" No, my dear 1 lama, goose, now, and that I own, Martin ! " says. 
the wife, haviug recourse to the usual pockethandkercbief. 

" Let the poor boy come to us, and welcome : ours is almost the only 
house in this selfish place where so much can be said for him. He is 
unhappy, and to be with ue puts him at ease ; in God's name, let bim. 
be with us!" aays the kind-heaxted of&cer. Accordingly, whenever 
poor crest-iallen Hal wanted a dinner, or an evening's entertainment, 
Mr. Lambert's table had a comer for him. So was George welcome, 
too. He went among the Lamberts, not at first with the cordially 
which Harry felt for thegb people, and inspired among fhem : for 
George was colder in his manner, and more mistrustful of himself and 
others than his twin-brother : but there was a goodness and fiiendll-' 
nesB about the family which touched almost all people who came into 
firequent contact with them ; and George soon learned to love them for 
their own sake, as well as for their constant regard and kindness to his 
brother. He could not but see and own how sad Harry was, and pity 
his brother's depression. In his sarcastic way, George would often: 
take himself to task before his brother for coming to life e^^, and 
say, " Dear Harry, I am George the Unlucky, though you have 
ceased to be Harry the Fortunate. Florae would have done much 
better not to pass his sword through that Indian's body, and to have 
left my Scalp as an ornament for the fellow's belt. I say he would^ 
sir ! At White's the people would have respected you. Our mother 
would have wept over, me, as a defiinct angel, instead of being angiy 
with me for again supplanting her favourite — you are her ferourite, 
you deserve to be her favourite : eveiybody's favourite : only, if I had 
not come back, yow favourite, Maria, would have insisted on marrying 
you ; and that is how the gods would have revenged themselves upon 
you for your prosperity," 

"I never know whether you are laughing at me or yourself, 
George," says the brother. " I never know whether you are serious or 
jesting." 

" Precisely my own case, Harry, my dear !" says Geoi^e. 

" But this I know, that there never was a better brodier in all the 
world ; and never better people than the Lamberts." 

" Never vras truer word said ! " cries George, takli^ his brother's 
hand. 

" And if I'm nnh^py, 'tis not your fault — ^nor their fault — ^nor 
perhaps mine, Geoi^e," continues tlie younger. " Tie &te, you see ;. 

I . Ci")ot^[c 
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'tis the hBTing nothing to do. I mutt ytoik ; and how, Geoi^e, that ia 
the question?" 

" We will see what our mother says. We must wait till we bear 
irom her," says George. 

" I say, Geoi^ ! Co you know, I dou't think I should much like 
going back to Vir(pnia?" says Harry, in a low, alarmed Toice. 

" What ! in love with one of tlie lasses here ?" 

" Love 'em like sisters — with all my heait, of course, dearest, best 
girls ! but, having come out of that business, thanks to you, I don't 
want to go back, you know. No ! no ! It is not for that I fancy 
staying in Europe better than going home. But, you see, I don't fancy 
hunting, duck-shooting, tobacco-planting, wbist-playing, and going to 
sermon, over and over and over again, for all my life, George. And 
what else is there to do at home ? What on earth is there for me to 
do at all, I say? That's what makes me miserable. It would not 
matter for you to be a younger son ; you are so dever you would make 
your way anywhere ; but, for a poor fellow like me, what chance is 
there? Until I do something, George, I shall be miserable, that's 
what I shalll" 

" Have I not always said so ? Art thou not comii^ roimd to my 
opinion?" 

"What opinion, Geoi^? You know pretty much whatever you 
think, I think, George ! " says tlie dutiful junior. 

" That Florae had best have left the Indian to take my scalp, my 
dear!" 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry exclamation ; and they 
continue to pufT Hieir pipes in friendly union. 

Th^ lived together, each going his own gait ; and not much inter- 
course, save that of affection, was carried on between them. Harry 
never would venture to meddle with Geoige's books, and would sit as 
dumb as a mouse at the lodgings whilst his brother was studying. 
They removed presently from the court-end of tiie town, Madame de 
Bernstdn pstmig and psbaing at their change of residence. Bat 
George took a great ^cy to frequenting Sir Hans Sloane's new 
reading-room and museum, just set up in Montagu House, and he 
took cheeiiiil lodgings in Southampton Bow, Bloomsbuiy, looking over 
the del^tfiil fields towards Hampstead, at the back of the Duke of 
Bedford's gardens. And Lord Wrotham's Jamily coming to May Fair, 
and Mr. I^mbert, having business which detained him in London, had 
to change his house, too, and engaged furnished t^tartmmits in Soho, 
not very for off from tiie dwelling of our young men ; and it was, as we 
have said, with the Lamberts that Harry, night aftor night, took refuge. 

Geoige was with them often, too ; and, as the acquaintance ripened, 
be frequented their house with increasing assiduity, finding theii 
company more to his taste than that of Aunt BemstW's polite evrde 
of gamblers, than Sir Miles Warrington's port and mutton, or the daily 
noise and clatter of the coffee-houses. And as he and the Lambert 
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ladies were alike Bteangere in Londou, they partook of its pleaeores 
tt^ether, and, no doubt, weot to Vauxfaall and Banelagb, to Maiybone 
Gardens, and the play, and the Tower, and wherever else there was 
honest amusement to be had in those days. Martin Lambert loved 
that his children should have all the innocent pleasure which he could 
procure for them, and Mr. Geoi^, who was of a most generous, open- 
handed dispositian, liked to treat his &ienda likewise, especially those 
who had been so admirably kind to his brother. 

Witli all the passion of his heart Mr. Warrington loved a play. He 
had never enjoyed this amusement in Vii^ia, and only once or twice 
at Quebec, when he visited Canada ; and when be came to London, 
where the two houses were in their full glory, I believe he thought he 
never could have enoi^h of the detightfol entertainment. Anything 
he liked himself, be naturalty wished to share amongst his companions. 
No wonder that he was eago- to take his friends to the theatre, and we 
may be sure our young country folks were not unwilling. Shall it be 
Brury Lane or Covent Garden, ladies? There was Gandck and 
Shakspeare at Drury Lane. Well, will it be believed, the ladies wanted 
to hear the famous new author whose piece was being played at Covent 
Garden? 

At this time a star of genius had arisen, end was blazing with quite 
a dazzlii^ briUiancy. The great Mr. John Home, of Scotland, had 
produced a tragedy, than which, since the days of the ancients, there 
had been nothing more classic and el^ant. What had Mr. Garrick 
meant by refdsing such a masterpiece for his theatre ? Say what you 
will about Shakspeare ; in the works of that undoubted great poet (who 
had begun to grow vastly more popular in England dnce Monsieur 
Toltaire attacked him), there were many barbarisms that could not but 
shock a polite auditory; whereas Mr. Home, the modem author, 
knew how to be refined in the very midst of grief and passion ; to 
represent death, not merely as awiul, but graceful and pathetic ; and 
never condescended to degrade the majesty of the Tragic Muse by the 
ludicrous apposition of bufToonery and lamiliar punning, such as the 
elder play-wright certainly had resort to. Besides, Mr. Home's per- 
formance had been admired in quarters so high, and by personages 
whose taste was known to be as elevated as dieir rank, that all 
Britons could not but join in the plaudits for which august hands had 
given the eignaL Such, it was said, was the opinion of the very best 
company, in the coSee-houses, and amongst the wits about town. 
Why, the fiunous Mr. Gray, of Cambridge, said there had not been for 
a hundred years any dramatic dialc^e of such a true Style ; and as 
for the poet's native capital of Edinbui^h, where the piece was first 
brought out, it was even said that the triumphant Scots called out 
from the pit (in their dialect), " Where's WuUy Shaki^peare noo ? " 

" I should like to see the man who could beat Willy Shakspeare," 
says the General, laughing. 

" Mere national pngndice," says Mr. Warrington. 

Goot^lc 
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" Beat Shakapeare, indeed I " aofta Afra. Lambert. 

" Pooh, pooh 1 you have ciied more over Mr. Sam Biohaadaon, th^ 
ever you did over Mr. Shakapeare, Molly ! " remarks the QeneraL " I 
diink few women love to rmd Shakspeare : they say they lore it, but 
they don'L" 

" O, Papa 1 " cry three ladies, throwing up three pair of hands. 

"Well, then, why do you all three prefer 'Douglas?' And you 
.boys, who are such Tories, will you go see a play which is wrote by a 
Whig Scotchman, who was actuaJly made prisoner at Falkirk ?" 

" EeUctA non bme jtarmxila," says Mr. Jack the scholar. 

" Nay ; it was nUcta bene parmtdd," cried the General. " It was 
the Highlanders who flung tiieir tar^^s down, and made &eKe work 
among us red coats. If they had fought all their fields as well as 
that, and young Perkin had not turned back from Derby — " 

" I know which dde would he rebels, and who would be called the 
Youi^ Pretender," interposed George. 

" Hush 1 you must please to remember my cloth, ]ldr. Wanington," 
said the General, with some gravity ; " and that the cockade I wear is a 
black, not a white one ! Well, if you will not love Mr. Home for his 
pohtics, there is, I think, another reason, George, why you should 
like him." 

" I may have Tory fancies, Mr. Lambert ; but I think I know how 
to love and honour a good Whig," said George, with a. bow to the 
General : " and wjhy should I lite this Mr. Home, sir ?" 

" Because, being a Presbyterian clergyman, he has committed the 
heinous crime of writing a jday, and his brother parsons have baiked 
out an exconununkatioa at him. They took the poor fellow's 
means of livelihood away from- him for his performance ; and he would 
have starved, but that the young Pretender on our side of the water 
has given him a pensian." 

" If he has been persecAted by the parsons there is hope for him," 
says Geo^, smiling. " And henceforth I declare myadf ready to 
hear his sermons." 

" Mrs. WofQngton is divine in it, though not generally fiunouB ia 
tragedy. Barry is drawing tears from tii eyes; and Gurick is wild 
04. having refused ttie piece. Girls, you must laing esoh half-a-dozen 
handkerchiefs I As for Mamma, I cannot trust her ; and she poaitivdy 
must be left at home." 

But Mamma persisted she wqold go ; and, if need were to weep, she 
would sit and cry her-eyes out in a comer. They all went to Oovent 
Garden, then ; the most of the party duly prepared to see one of the 
master-pieces of the age and drama. Could ^ey not all speak long 
pages of Congreve ; had they not wept and kindled over Otway and 
Howe ? ye past literary gbries, that were to be eternal, bow long 
have you bmn dead ? Who knows much more now than where your 
graves are ? Poor, neglected Muse of the bygone theatre ! She |»pea 
for us, and we will not dance ; she tears her hair, and we will not 
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weep. And &e Immortals of our time, bow soon ehtH they be dead 
and buned, think you ? • How many will eurvive ? How long Bfaall it be 
ere Nox et Domus Platonia ehall overtake them ? 

So lEway went the pleased party tfl Covent Garden to see the 
tragedy of the immortal John Home. The ladies and the General 
were conveyed in a glaas coach, and found the young men in waiting 
to recdve diem at the theatre door. Henee they elbowed their way 
through ft crowd of torch-boys, and a whole regiment of footmen. 
Little Hetty f^ t^ Harry's arm in this expedition, and the bloshii^ 
MiM Theo was handed to tie box by Mr. George. Gumbo had 
kept the plaees until his masters arrived, when he retired, with 
many bows, to take his own seat in the footman's gallery. They 
had good places in a ^ut box, and there was luckily a pillar behind 
which Mamma could weep la comfort. And opposite them they had 
the honour to see the august hope of the empire, his E«yal Highness 
George Prince of Wales, with the Princess Dowi^r hia mother, whom 
the people greeted wilii loyal, but not very enthnsiastic, plaudits. 
That btuidsome man standmg behind his Boyal Highness, was my 
Lord Bute, the Prince's Groom of the Stole, the patron of the poet 
whose perfbnnanoe they had come to see, and over whose work the 
Boyal party had already wept more than once. 

How can we help it, if during the course of the performance, Mr. 
Lambert would make his jokes and mar the solemnity of the scene ? 
At first, as the reader of the tragedy well knows, the characters are 
occupied in making a number of explanatdons. Lady Randolph 
explains how it is that she is so melancholy. Married to Xx)rd Biui- 
dolph somewhat late in life, she owns, and his lordship perceives, 
that a dead lover yet occupies all her heart, and her husband is fain to 
put up with this dismal, second-hand regard, which is all that my lady 
can bestow. Hence, an invasion of Scotland by the Danes, is rather a 
cause of excitement than disgust to my' lord, who rushes to meet 
the foe, end forget the dreariness of his domestic circnmstances. 
Welcome Vikinga and Norsemen ! Blow, northern blasts, the invaders' 
keels to Scotland's shore ! Bandolph and other heroes will be on the 
beach to give the foemen a welcome ! His lordship has no sooner 
disappeared behind the trees of the forest, hut Lady Randolph begins 
to explain to her confidante the drcumstaoces of her early life. The 
&ct was she had made a private marriage, and what would the 
confidante say, if, in early youth, she, Lady Bandolph, had lost a 
husband ? In the cold bosom of the earth via lodged the husband 
of her youth, and in some cavern of the ocean lies her chOd 
and his ! 

Up to this the General behaved with as great gravity as any of his 
young companions to the play, but when Lady Randolph proceeded 
to say, " Ates 1 Hereditary evil was the cause of my misfortunes," he 
nndged George Wanington, and looked so droU, that the young man 
burst out lau^iing. 
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The magic of the scene was deslzDjed after tliat. These two 
gentlemea went on cracking jokes during the whole of the subBequent 
performance, to their ovm amusement, but the indignation of their com- 
pany, and perhaps of the people in the adjacent boxes. Yoting Douglas, 
in those daya, used to wear a white satin " shape " slashed at the legs 
and body, and when Mr. Sarry appeared in this droll costume, the 
General rowed it was the exact dress of the Highlanders in the lata 
war. The ChevaUere Guard, he dedared, had (dl white satin slashed 
breeches, and red boots — " only they left them at home, my dear," adds 
this wag. Not one pennyworth of sublimity would he or George allow 
henceforth to Mr. Home's performance. As for Harry, he sat in very 
deep medilatt<m over the sc^e ; and when Mrs. Lambert offered him a 
penny for hie thoughts, he said, "That he thought. Young Norral, 
Douglas, What-d'y»^»U-'em, the fellow in whit« aatin — who looked as 
old as his mother — was very lucky to be able to distii^uish himself so 
soon. I wish I could get a chance. Aunt Lambert," says be, drum- 
ming on his hat ; on which Mamma sighed, and Theo, smiling, said, 
" We must wait, and peihaps the Danes will land." 

" How do you mean ?" asks simple Harry. 

"01 the Danes always land, pour qui t^ait attmdre!" says kind 
Theo, who had hold of her sister's little hand, and, I daresay, felt its 
pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly — that was not in Miss Theo's nature^ 
but B<»newh&t coldly to Mr. George, on whom she turned her back, 
addressing remarks, from time t« time, to Harry. In spite of the 
gentlemen's scom,,tfae womeu chose to be affected. A moth^ and son, 
meeting in love and parting in tears, will always awaken emotion in 
fonale hearts. 

" Look, Papa ! there is an answer to all your jokes ! " says Theo, 
pointing towards the stage. 

At a part of the dialogue between Lady Bandolph and her son, one 
of the grenadiers on guard on each side of the stage, as the custom of 
those days was, could not restnun his tears, and was visibly weeping 
before the side-box. 

" You ore right, my dear," says Papa. 

" Didn't I tell you she always is ?" interposes Hetty. 
' " Yonder sentry is a better critic than we are, and a tnuch of nature 
masters us alL" 

" Tammi vqu» recmrit I " cries the young student firom college, 

George felt abashed somehow and interested, too. He hod been 
sneering, and Theo sympathising. Her kindness was better — ^nay, 
wiser — than his scepticism, perhaps. Nevertheless, when, at the 
b^inning of the fifth act of the play, young Douglas, drawing his 
sword and looking up at the gallery, bawled out — 



Tc glorioiu rtkn I hi^ heaven's resplendent host ! 
To whom I ofb hat« of mj lot eouplaiiMd, 
Hear and leowd my sodTb unaltered wish : 
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Liviog or dead, I«l me bat be naowned ! 
Maf HnTen inspirs some fieice gigantic Dane 
To ^ve a, bold defianoe to out htwt I 
Be^ he spMks it out, I nill aoeept, — 
Like Doaguu conqaer, or like DongUd die ! 

The goda, to whom Mr. Bany appealed, Boluted this heroic wiA 
with inmienBe applause, and the General dapped hie hands prodi- 
giously. His daughter was rather disconcerted. 

" Tias Douglas is not only brave, but he ie modest ! " says Papa. 

" I own I think he need not have asked for a gigantic Dane," says 
Theo, smiling, as Lady Randolph entered in the midst of the galleiy- 
thunder. 

When the applause hod subsided. Lady Bandolph is made to say — 
Hf son, I heiird a voice ! 

" I think she did hear a voice ! " cries Papa. " Why, the fellow was 
bellowing like a bull of Basan." And the General would scarcdy 
hebave himself from henceforth to the end of the performance. He 
said be was heartily glad that the young gentleman was put to death 
behind the scenes. When. Lady Randolph's friend described how her 
mistress had "flown like lightning up the bill, and plunged herself into 
the emp^ air," Mr. Lambert said he was del^hted to be rid of her. 
" And as for that story of her early marriage," says he, " I have my 
very strongest doubts about it," 

, " Nonsense, Martin ! Look, children ! Their Rt^ Highnesses are 
moving." 

. The tragedy over, the Princess Dowa^r and the Prince were, in 
foot, retiring ; though, I daresay, the latter, who was always fond of a 
&rce, would have been &r better pleased with that which followed, 
than he had been with Mr. Home's dreary tragic masterpiece. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHICH TBEAT8 OF MACBETH, A SUPrER, ASD A PRETTY KETTLE OF FI8H. 

HEN the perform- 
ances were eon- 
eluded, our friends 
took coach for Mr. 
Warrington's lodg- 
iog, where the Vir- 
ginians had provided 
an elegant supper. 
Mr. Warrington was 
eager to treat them 



manner, and the' 
i General and his wife 
accepted the invita- 
tion of the two ba- 
chelors, pleased - to 
think that they could 
give ibeir young 
^ friends pleasure. 

General and Mrs. 
Lambert, their son from college, their two blooming daughters, and 
Mr. Spencer of the Temple, a new friend whom George had met at 
the cofiee-honse, formed the party, and partook with cheerfulness of 
the landlady's fare. The order of their sitting I have not been able 
exactly to ascertain ; but, somehow. Miss Theo had a place next to 
the cMckens and Mr. George Warringtou, whilst Miss Hetty and a 
ham divided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mrs. Lambert must have 
been on George's right hand, bo that we have hut to settle the three 
places of the General, his son, and the Templar. 

Mr. Spencer had been at the other theatre, where, on a former day, 
he had actually introduced Geoi^e to the green-room. The conversa- 
tion about the play was resumed, and some of the party persisted in 
being dehghted with it. 

" As for what our gentlemen say, sir," cries Mrs. Lambert to Mr. 
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Spencer, " you must not believe a word of it. Tib a deliglitfid piece, 
and my hueband and Mr. George behaved as ill oa posmble." 

" We laughed in the wrong place, and when we ought to have 
cried," the General owned, " that's the truth." 

" Yon caused all the people in the boxes abont ub to look round, and 
cry 'SaAV You made the pit-folks b&j, 'Silence in the boxes, 
jonder'.' Such behaviour I never knew, and quite blushed for you, 
Ur. Lambert 1 " 

" Mamma thot^ht it was a tragedy, and we tbonght it was a piece 
of flm," saya the G^iera]. " George and I behaved perfectly well, 
didn't we, Theo?" 

"Not when I was looking your way, Papa!" Theo replies. At 
which the General aaka, " Was there ever such a saucy baggage 
Been?" 

" You know, sir, I didn't speak till I was bid," Theo continues, 
modestly. " I own I was very much moved by the play, and the 
beau^ and acting of Mrs. Woffington. I was sorry that the poor 
mother should find her child, and lose him. I am sorry too, Papa, 
if I oughtn't to have been sorry ! " adds the young lady, with & 
smile. 

"Women arc not so clever as men, you know, Theo !" cries Hetty, 
from her end of the table, with a sly look at Harry. " The next time 
we go t« the play, please, brother Jack, pinch us when we ought to cry, 
or give us a nudge when it is right to laugh." 

" I wish we could have had the fight," said General Lambert — 
" the fight between httle Nerval and the gigantic Norwegian — that 
would have been rare sport : and you should write. Jack, and suggest 
it to Mr. Rich, the manager ! " 

" I have not seen that : but I saw Slack and Broughton at Mary- 
bone Gardens !" says Hany, gravely ; and wondered if he had said 
something witty, as all the company lai^hed so ? "It would require 
no giant," he added, " to knock over youder little fellow in the red 
boots. I, for one, could throw bjm over my shoulder." 

" Mr. Garrick is a little man. But there are times when be looks a 
^aut," says Mr. Spencer. "How grand he was in Macbeth, Mr. 
Warrington ! How awful that dagger-scene was ! You should have 
seen our host, ladies! I presented Mr. Warrington in the green- 
room, to Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, and Lady Macbeth did him 
the honour to take a pinch out of his bos." 

"Did the wifeof tiie Thane of Cawdor sneeze?" ashed the General, 
in an awfal voice. 

" She thanked Mr. Warrington, in tones so hollow and trc^c, ibat 
he started back, and must have upset some of his rappee, for Macbeth 
sneezed thrice." 

" Macbeth, ilacbetfa, Macbeth 1" cries the General. 

And the great philosopher who was standii^ by, — ^Mr. Johnson, 
says, " You must mind, Davy, lest thy sneeze shoi^ awaken Duncan ! " 
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vha, by tke vay, was talking with the three vitches aa they sat 
against the vail. 

" What i Have yoa been behind the scenes at tiie play ? O, 
I would give woilds to go behind the scenes 1 " cries Theo. 

"And see the ropes polled, and smell the tallow candles, and look 
at the paatdteard gold, and the tmsel jewels, and the painted dd 
women, Theo ? No. Do not look too close," says ihe sceptical young 
host, demurely drinkii^ a glass of hock. " You were angiy with your 
Papa and me." 

" Nay, Oeotge ! " cries the girl. 

" Nay ? I say, yes t You were angry witii ns because we laughed 
when yoii were disposed to be crying. If I may speak for you, sir, as 
well as myself," says Oeoi^ (widi a bow to his guest, Gteneral 
Lambert), "I think we were not inclined to weep, like Hie ladies, 
because we stood behind the author's scenes of the play, as it were. 
Looking close up to the young hero, we saw how much of him was 
mnt and tinsel ; and as for tbe pale, tragical mother, thai her pallor 
was white chalk, and her grief hor pockethandkerchief. Own now, 
Theo, you thought me very unfeeling ? " 

" If you find it out, sir, without my owning it, — what is the good of 
my confessing?" says Theo. 

" Suppose I were to die ?" goes on Geoi^, " and you saw Harry in 
giief, you would be seeing a genuine affliction, a real tragedy ; yoa 
would grieve too. But you wouldn't be affected if yon saw the 
undertaker in weepers and a black cloak ! " 

"Indeed, but I should, sit!" says Mrs. Lambert; "and so, I 
promise yon, would any daughter of mine." 

" Perhaps we might find weepers of our own, Mr. Warrington," eays 
Theo, "in snob a case." 

"Would you!" cries George, and his cheeks and Theo's simul- 
taneously flushed up with red ; I suppose because they both saw 
Hetty's bright young eyes watching them. 

" The elder writers understood but little of the pathetic," remarked 
Mr. Spencer, the Temple wit 

"What do you think of Sophocles^ and Ant^one?" calls out Mr, 
John Lambert. 

" Faith; our wits trouble diemselves little about- him, unless an 
Oxford gentleman comes to remind us of him ! I did not mean to go 
back further than Mr. Sbakspeare, who, as you will all agree, does 
not onderstand the elegant and pathetic as well as the modems. Has 
he ever approached Belvidera, or Monimia, or Jane Shore ; or can you 
find in his comic female characters the elegance of Gongreve ?" and 
the Templar offered snuff to the right and left 

" I think Mr. Spencer himself must have tried his hand ? " asks 
some <me. 

" Many gentlemen of leisure have. Mr. Garriok, I own, has had a 
pieee of mine, and ratnnied it." 
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" And I confess that I hare four sets of a play in one of mj boxes," 
aajs George. 

" m be boond to say it's as gocid as any of 'em," whispers Harry to 
bis ne^bbour. 

" Is it a tr^edy or a comedy ? " asks Mrs. Lambert 

" 0, a tragedy, and two or three dreadful murders at least !" George 
replies. 

" Let us play it, and let the audience look to their eyes ! Yet my 
chief humour is for a tyrant," says the General. 

" The tragedy, the tragedy ! Go and fetch the tr^edy this moment. 
Gumbo !" calls Mrs. Lambert to the black. Gumbo makes a low bow, 
and says "Tragedy? yes, madam." 

"In the great cowskin trunk, Gumbo," Geoi^e says, gravely. 

Gumbo bows and says, "Yes, sir," with still superior grari^, 

" But my tragedy is at the bottom of I don't know how much linen, 
packages, books, and boots, Hetty." 

" Never mind, let us have it, and fling the linen out of window 1" 
cries Miss Het^. 

" And the great cowskin trunk is at our agent's at Bristol : so Gombo 
must get post-horses, and we can keep it up till he returns the day- 
after to-morrow," says George. 

The ladies groaned a comical ! and Papa, perhaps more seriously 
said : " Xiet us be thankful for the esc^iej Iiet us be thinking of 
going home too. Our young gentlemen have treated us nobly, and we 
will all drink a parting bumper to Madam Esmond Warrington of 
Castlewood, in Virginia. Suppose, boys, you were to find a tall, hand- 
some step&ther when you got home ? Ladies as old as she have been 
known to marry before now." 

" To Madam Esmond Warrington, my dd school-fellow !" cries Mrs. 
Lambert. " I shall write and tdl her what a ^pretty supper her swis 
have given us : and, Mr. George, I won't say ,how ill you behaved 
at the play I " And, with this last toast, the company took leave ; 
the General's coach and servant, with a flambeau, b^g in waiting to 
carry his famUy home. 

AAer such an entertainment as that which Mr. Warrington bad 
given, what could be more natural or proper than a visit irom him to 
bis guests, to inquire how they had reached home and rested ? Why, 
their coach might have taken the open country behind Montagu House, 
in the direction of Oxford Road, and been waylaid by fixitpads in the 
fisLds. The ladies might have caught cdd or slept ill after the 
excitement of the tragedy. In a word, there was no reason why he 
should make any excuse at all to himself or them for visiting his kind 
friends; and he shut bis books early at the Sloane Museum, and 
perhaps thought, as he walked away thence, that be remembered very, 
little about what he had been reading. 

Fray what is the meaning of this eagerness, this hesitation, this 
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pshaing and shilly-ahallyiDg, these doubts, tliis tremor as he knocks 
at the door of Mr. Lambert's lodgings in Dean Street, and surveys the 
fimtman who comes to his snmmoils ? Does any young man read ? 
does any old one remember? doee any wearied, worn, disappointed 
pnlseless heart recall the time of its full beat and early throbbii^? 
It is ever so many hundred years since some of us were young', and we 
forget, but do not all forget. No, madam, we remember with advan- 
tages, as Shakspeare's Hany promised his soldiers they should do 
if they survived Agincourt and that day of St. Crispin. Worn old 
chargers turned oat t» grass, if the trumpet sounds over the hedge, 
may we not kick up our old heels, and gallop a minute or bo about the 
paddock, till we are brought up roeiring ? I do not care for clown and 
pantaloon now, and think the fairy ugly, and her verses insufferable : 
but I like to see children at a pantomime. I do not dance, or eat 
supper any more ; but I like to watch Eugenio and Flirtilla twirlii^ 
round in a pretty waltz, or Lucinda and Ardentio pulling a cracker. 
Bum your little fingers, children ! Blaze out httle kindly fiames from 
each other's eyes ! And then draw close together and read the 
motto (that old namby-pamby motto, so stale sjid so new '.) — I say, 
let her lips read it, and his construe it ; and so divide tJie sweatmeat, 
young people, and crunch it between you. I have no teeth. Bitt«r 
almonds and sugar disagree with me, I tell you : but, for all that, 
shall not bon-bons melt iiv the mouth ? 

We follow John up-stairs to the General's apartments, and enter 
with Mr. Geoi^e Esmond Warrington, who makes a prodigious fine 
bow. There is only one lady in the room, seated near a window : there 
is not often much sunshine in Dean Street : the young lady in the 
window is no special beauty: but it is springtime, and she b blooming 
vemally. A bunch of tcesh roses is flushing in her honest cheek. I 
suppose her eyes are violets. If we lived a hundred years ago, and 
wrote in the Gentleman's or the London Magazine, we should tell Mr. 
SylvanuB Urban that her neck was the lily, and her shape the nymph's; 
we should write an acrostic about her, and celebrate our Lambertella 
in an elegant poem, still to be read between a neat new engraved plan 
of the city of Prague and the King of Prussia's camp, and a map of 
Maryland and the Delaware counties. 

Here is Miss Theo blushing like a rose. What could Mamma have 
meant an hour since by insistmg that she was very pale and tdred, 
and had best not come out to-day with the rest of the party ? They 
were gone to pay their compliments to my Lord Wrotham's ladles, 
and thank them for the house in their absence ; and papa was at the 
Horse Guards. He is in great spirits. I believe he expects some 
command, though Mamma is in a sad tremor lest he should again be 
ordered abroad. 

" Your brother and mine are gone to see our little brother at his 
school at the Chartreux. My brothers are both to be cleigymen, I 
think," Miss Theo continues. She is assiduously hemming at some 
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aiiLcle of boyish wearing apparel as she taUie. A hundred yeaie ago, 
young ladies were not a&iid either to make Bhirts, or to name them. 
Mind, I don't ^y they were tJie woroe or the better for that plun 
etitehing or plain speciing : and have not the least desire, my dear 
young lady, that you should make paddings or I should black boote. 

" So Harry has been with them ? He often comes, almost eveiy 
day," Theo says, looking up in George's fece. " Poor fdlow ! He 
likes OB better than the fine folks, who don't care for him now — now 
he is no longer a fine folk himself," adds the girl, smiling. "Why 
have you not set up for the fashion, and frequented the chocolate- 
houaea and the race-courses, Mr, Warrington ?" 

" Has my brother got so much good out of his gay haonts or his 
grand friends, that I should imitate him ?" 

" You might at least go to Sir Miles Warrington ; sure his arms are 
open to receive you. Her ladyship was here this morning in her 
chair, and to hear her praises of you ! She declares you are in a 
certain way to preferment. She says his Boyal Highness the Duke 
made much of you at Court. When you are a great man will you 
forget us, Mr, Warrington ?" 

" Yes, when I am a great man I will. Miss Lambert," 

" Well ! Mr. George, then — " 

"Mr. Geoige!" 

" When Papa and Mamma are here, I suppose th^« need be no 
mistering," says Theo, looking out of the window, ever so Ettle 
frightened. " And what have you been doing, sir ? Beading books, 
or writiag more of your tragedy ? Is it going to be a tragedy to make 
us cry, as we like them, or only to frighten us, as you like them ?" 

" There is plenty of killing, but, I fear, not much crying. I have 
not met many women. I have not been very intimate with those. I 
daresay what I have written is only taken out of books or parodied 
from poems which I have read and imitated like other young men. 
Women do not speak to me, generally ; I am said to have a sarcastic 
way which displeases them." 

"Perhaps you never cared to please them?" inquires Miss Theo, 
with a blush, 

" I displeased you last n^ht ; you know I did ?" 

" Yes ; only it can't be called displeasure, and afterwards I thoi^ht 
I was wrong." 

" Hid you think about me at all when I was away, Theo ?" 

" Yes, Geoige — that is, Mr. — well, Geoi^e ! I thought you and 
Pe^ were right about the play ; and, as you said, that it was not real 
8OIT0W, only aSectatdon, which was moving us, I wonder whether it is 
good or ill-fortune to see so dearly ? Hetly and I ^reed that we 
would be very careful, for the future, how we allowed ourselves to 
enjoy a tragedy. So, be careful when yours comes ! What is the 
name of it?" 

" He is not christened. Will you be the godmother ? The name 
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of the chief ch&racter is — " Bat at this ¥617 moment Mamma and 
Miss Hetty arrived from their walk ;. and Mamma straightway began 
protesting that she never expected to see Mr. Warrington at all that 
day — that is, she thought he might come— that is, it was very good of 
tiirn to come, and the play and the supper of yesterday were tdl charm- 
ing, except that Theo had a little headache this morning. 

" I daresay it is better now. Mamma," says Miss Hetty. 

" Indeed, my dear, it never waa of any consequence ; and I told 
Mamma so," says Miss Thco, with a toss of her head. 

Then they fell to talking about Harry. He was very low. He must 
have something to do. He waa always going to the Military Coffee- 
house, and perpetually poring over the King of Prussia's campaigns. It 
was not fiiir upon him, to bid bim remain in IiOndon, after his deposition, 
as it were. He said nothing, but you could see how he regretted his 
previous useless life, and felt his present dependence, by the manner 
in which he avoided lus former haunts and associates. Passing by 
the guard at St. James's, with John Lambert, he had said to brother 
Jack, ""Why mayn't I be a soldier too? I am as tall as yonder 
fellow, and can kill with a fowling-piece as well as any man I know. 
But I can't earn so much as sixpence a-day. I have squandered my 
own bread, and now I am eating half my brother's. He is the best of 
brothers, but so much the more shame that I should lire upon him. 
Don't tell my brother. Jack Lambert" " And my boy promised he 
wouldn't teil," says Mrs. Lambert. No doubt. The girls were both 
out of the room when their mother made this speech to George War- 
rington. He, for his part, said he had written home to his mother — 
that half his little patrimony, the other half likewise, if wanted, were at 
Hanys disposal, £)r purchasing a commission, or for Einy other 
project which might bring him occupation or advancement. 

" He has got a good brother, that is sure. Let us hope for good 
times for him," sighs the lady. 

" The Danes always come pour jui sgait attendre," George said, in a 
low voice. 

*' What, you heard that ? Ah, George ! my Theo is an . Ab ! 

never mind vihat she is, George Warrington," cried the pleased mother, 
with brimful eyes. " Bah ! I am going to make a gaby of myself^ as 
I did at the tn^edy." 

Now Mr. Geoige had been revolving a fine private scheme, which 
he thought m%ht turn to his brother's advantc^e. After George's 
presentation to his Royal Highness at Kensington, more persons than 
one, hie fiiend General Lambert included, had told him tluit the Duke 
had inquired regarding him, and had asked why the young man did 
not come to his levee. Importunity so august could not but be 
eatisfied. A day was appointed between Mr. Lambert and his young 
friend, and they went to pay their duty to his Boyal Highness at his 
house in Fall Mall. 

When it cfune to George's turn to make a how, the Prince was 
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especially gracioQB ; be spoke to Mr. Warriugton at gome length about 
Braddock eni the war, and wbs apparently pleased with the modesty 
oud iatelligeiice of the young gentleman's anawera. George ascribed - 
the fikilure of -the expedition to the panic and eurpriee certainly, but 
more especially to the delays occasioned by the rapaci^, selfiahnesB, 
and un&ir dealing of the people of the colonies towanls the King's 
troops who were come to defend them. " Could we 'hare moTed, sir, 
a mouth sooner, the fort was certainly ours, and the little army had 
never been defeated," Mr. Warrii^ton said ; in which observation his 
Itoyal Highness entirely concurred. 

" I am told you saved yourself, sir, mmnly by your knowledge of 
the French language," the Royal Dnke then afiably obaerred. Mr. 
Warrington modeslJy mentioned how he hiid been in the French 
colonies in bis youth, and had opportunities of acquiring that tongue. 

The Prince (who had a great urbanity when well pleased, and the 
finest sense of humour) condescended to ask who had taught Mr. 
Warrington the language ; and to express his opinion, that, for the 
pronunciation, the French ladies were by &r the best teachers. 

The young Virginian gentleman made a low bow, and said it was 
not for him to gainsay his Royal Highness ; upon which the Duke 
was good enough to say (in a jocose manner) that Mr. Warrington 
was a sly dog. 

Mr. W. remaining respectfully silent, the Prince continued, most 
kindly : " I take the field immediately against the French, .who, as 
you know, are tbreatenij^ his Majesty's Electoral dominions. K you 
hETe a mind to make the campaign with me, your skill in the language 
may be UB^ul,'aiid I hope we shall be more fortunate than poor 
Braddock ! " . Every eye was fised on ' a young man .to whom so great 
a Prince offered so signal a iavour. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he would make his very 
cleverest speech. " Sir," he said, " your Royal Highneas's most kind 
proposal does me infinite honour, butr — " 

" But what, sir?" says the Prince, staring at him. 

" But I have entered myself of the Temple, to study our laws, and 
to fit myself for my duties at homa If my having been wounded in 
the service of my coimtry be any claim on your kindness, I would 
humbly ask that my brother, who knows the French language as well 
'OH myself, and has' far more strength, courage, and military genius, 
might be allowed to serve your Royal Highness in the place of — " 

" Enough, enough, sir!" cried out the' justly irritated son of the 
Monardi. " What? I offer you a &,vour, and you hand it over to 
your brother? Wait, sir, till I offer you another!" And. with this 
the Prince turned his back upon Mr. Warrington, just as abruptly as 
he turned it on the French a few months afterwards. 

" Geoi^e ! O George ! Here's a pret^ kettle of fish !" groaned 
General Lambert, as he and his young friend walked home together. 
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CHAPTEK Xlir. 

PROFITLESS QUEST. 

T every step 
which Harry 
Warrington 
took towards 

^ PennsylTauia, 

the reports of 

■"^ the British dis- 

aster were 
mE^nified and 
confirmed. 
Those two ift- 

ments which 

- had fought in 

the Scottish 

and Gontiuen- 

- tal wars, had 

fled from an 

, enemy almost 

unseen, and 

their boasted 

discipline and 

valour had 

not enabled 

them to face a band of savage and a few French infantry. The 

imfortunate commander of the expedition had shown the utmost 

brave^ and resolution. Four limes his horse had been shot under 

him. Twice he had been wounded, and the last time of the mortal 

hurt which ended his life three days after the battle. More than 

one of Harry's informants described the action to the poor lad, — 

the passage of the river, the long line of advance through the 

wilderness, the firing in front, the vain stn^gle of the men to advance, 

and the artjllory to clear the way of the enemy ; then tiie ambushed 

fire firom behind every bush and tree, and the murderous fiisillade, 

by which at le(^ half of the expeditionary force had been shot down. 
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But not all the General's suite were killed, Hany beard. One of 
his aides-de-camp, a Virginian gentletnan, was ill of fever and ex- 
haustion at Dunbar's camp. 

One of them — but which ? To the camp Harry hurried, and 
reached it at length. It was George Washington Harry found 
stretched in a test there, and not his brother. A sharper pain than 
that of the fever Mr. Washington declared he felt, when he saw Hany 
Warrington, and could give him no news of Geoi^e, 

Mr, Washington did not dare to tell Harry all. For three days 
after the fight, hia duty had been to be near the General. On the 
&tal 9th of July, be bad seen George go to the front with orders from the 
chief, to whose side he never returned. After Braddock himself died, 
the aide^e-camp had found means to retrace his course to the field. 
The corpses which remained there were stripped and horridly muti- 
lated. One body he buried which he thought to be George Warring- 
ton's. His own illness was increased, perhaps occasioned, by the 
anguish which he underwent in his search for the unhappy young 
volunteer. 

" Ah, George ! If you had loved him you would have found him 
dead or alive," Harry cried out. Nothing would satisfy him but diat 
he, too, should go to the ground and examine it. With money he procured 
a guide or two. He forded the river at the place where tbe army had 
passed over : he went from one end to the other of the dreadful field. 
It was no longer haunted by Indians now. The birds of prey were 
feeding on the mangled festering carcases. Save in his own grand- 
father, lying very calm, with a sweet smile on his lip, Harry had 
never yet seen the fcce of Death. The horrible spectacle of mutilatdon 
caused Mm to turn away with shudder and loathing. What news 
could the vacant woods, or those festering corpses lying under tbe 
trees, give tbe lad of his lost brother? He was for going, unarmed 
and with a white flag, to the French fort, whither, after their victory, 
the enemy bad returned ; but his guides refused to advance with him. 
The French m^ht possibly respect them, but the Indians would not, 
" Keep your hair for your lady-mother, my young gentleman," said 
the guide. " 'Tis enough that she loses one son in this campaign." 

When Harry returned te the Enghsh encampment at Dunbar's, it 
was his turn to be down with the fever. Delirium set in upon him, 
and he lay some time in the tent and on the bed firom which bis 
Mend had just risen convalescent. For some days he did not know 
who watehed him ; and poor Dempster, who bad tended him in mora 
than one of these maladies, tboi^bt tbe widow must lose both her 
children ; hut the fever was so far subdued that the boy was enabled 
ta rally somewhat, and get to horseback. Mr. Washington and 
Dempster both escorted him home. It was with a heavy heart, 
no doubt, tiiat all three beheld once more tbe gates of Castlewood. 

A semmt in advance had been sent to announce their coming. 
First came Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, welcoming Harry 
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ynih many tears and embraces, but she ecaf oe gave a. nod of reoog- 
nition to Mr. Washii^toD ; and the little girl caused the young officer 
to Btart, and turn d^dly pale, by coming up to him with her hands 
behind her, and asking, " Why have jou not brought George back 
too ? " Harry did not hear. The aobs and caresses oi hia good irieud 
«3iA nurse, luckily kept bim from listening to httle Fanny. 

Dempster vaa graciously received by the two ladies. "Whatever 
could be done, we know you would do, Mr. Dempeter," saya Mrs. 
Mountain, giving biin her hand. " Make a curtsey to Mr. Dempster, 
Fanny, and remember, child, to be grateful te all who have been 
friendly to our beneiactors. Will it please you to take any refresh- 
ment before you ride, Colonel Washington ? " 

Mr. Washington had had a sufficient ride already, and counted as 
«ertainly upon the hospitality of Castlewood, as he would upon the 
shelter of his own house. 

"The time to feed my horae, and a glass of water for myself, 
and Z will trouble Castlewood hospitality no &rlher," Mr. Washington 
said. 

" Sure, Geoi^e, you have your room here, and my mother ia above 
stairs getting it ready ! " cries Harry. " That poor horse of yours 
stumbled with you, and can't go fortber this evening." 

'* Hush ! Your mother won't see him, child," whispered Mrs. 



"Not see Geoi^e? Why, he is like a son of the house," cries 
Harry. 

" She had best not see him. I don't meddle any more in family 
matters, child : but when the Colonel's servant rode in, and said you 
were coming, Madam Esmond left this room, my dear, where she was 
sitting reading Drehncourt, and aaid she felt Bbe conld not see Mr, 
Washington. Will you go to her ? " Harry took his friend's arm, and 
excusing himself te the Colonel, te whom be said he would return in. 
a few minutes, be left the parlour in which they had assembled, and 
went to the upper rooms, where Madam Esmond was. 

He was hastening across the corridor, and, with an averted bead, 
passing by one especial door, which he did not like to look at, for 
it was that of his brother's room; but as he came to it, Madam 
Esmond issued from it, and folded him to her heart, and led him 
in. A settee was by the bed, and a book of paalms lay on the 
icoverlet. All the rest of the room waa exactly as Geoi^e had left it. 

" My poor child ! How thin thou art grown — how haggard you 
look ! Never mind. A mother's care will make thee well again. 
'Twae nobly done to go and brave sicknesa and danger in aearch of 
your brother. Had others been as faithfij, he might be here now. 
Never mind, my Harry ; our hero will come back to us, — I know he is 
not dead. One so good, and so brave, and so gentle, and so clever as 
he was, I know is not lost to us alt<^ther."^ (Perhaps Harry thought 
within himself that his mother had not always been accustomed so to 
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speak of her ddeat son.) " Dry up thy tears, my deai ! He will 
come back to us, I know he will come." And when Harry pressed her 
to ^re a reason for her belief, she said she had seen her father two 
n^hts nmniBg in a dream, and he had told her that her boy was a 
prisoner among the Indians. 

Madam Esmond's grief had not prostrated her as Harry's had when 
first it fell upon him ; it had rather stirred and animated her : her ^es 
were eager, her countenance angry and revengeful. The lad wondered 
fdmost at the conditian in which he found his moUier. 

But when he besought her to go downstairs, and give a hand of 
welcome to George Washington, who had accompanied him, the lady's 
excitement palnfiilly increased. She said she should shudder at touch- 
ing his hand. She declared Mr. Washington had taken her son 
from her, she could not sleep under the same roof with him. 

" He gave me his bed when I was iU, mother ; and if our Geoige 
is alive, how has George Washington a hand in his death ? Ah ! 
please God it be only as you say," cried Harry, in bewilderment. 

" If your brother returns, as return he will, it will not be throi^h 
Mr. Washington's help," said Msidam Esmond. " He neither defended 
Geoi^e on the field, nor would he bring him out of it," 

" But he tended me most kindly in my fever," interposed Harry. 
" He was yet ill when he gave up his hed to me, and was thinking 
only of his inend, when any other man would have thought only of 
himself." 

" A fiiend ! A pretty Mend ! " sneers the lady. " Of all his Excd- 
lency's fudes-de-camp, my gentleman is the only one who comes back 
nnwounded. The brave and noble iall, but he, to be sure, is unhurt. 
I confide my boy to him, the pride of my life, whom he will defend 
with his, forsooth ! And he leaves my George in the forest, and brings 
me back himself ! O, a pretty welcome I must give him ! " 

" No gentleman," cried HaiTy, warmly, " was ever refiised shelter 
under my grandfather's roof." 

" no, — no gentleman ! " exclaims the little widow ; " let us go 
down, if you like, son, imd pay our respects to this one. Will you 
please to give me your arm ? " and taking an arm which was very little 
able to give her support, she walked down the broad stairs, and into the 
Bpartmeot where the Colonel sate. 

She made him a ceremonious curtsey, and extended one of the little 
hands, which she allowed for a moment to rest in his. " I wish that 
our meeting had been happier. Colonel Washington," she said. 

" You do not grieve more than I do that it is otherwise. Madam," 
said the ColoneL 

"I might have wished that the meetii^ had been spared, that I 
might not have kept you from friends whom you are naturally anxious 
to see, — that my boy's indisposition had not detained you. Home and 
fais good nurse Mountain, and his mother and our good Doctor 
Demi>ster will soon restore him. 'Twaa scarce necessaiy, Colonel, that 
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you, who have bo many afiairs on your hands, militai^ and domeetie, 
should turn doctor too." 

" Harry was ill and weak, and I thou^t it waB my duty to ride l^ 
him," Mtered the Colonel. 

" You yonrself, sir, have gone through the fatigues and dangert of 
the compa^n in tho most wonderful manner," said the widow, curtseying 
again, and lookup at him with her impenetrate black eyes. 

" I wish to Heaven, Madam, some one else had come back in my 
place!" 

" Nay, sir, you hare ties which must render your life more than ever 
valuable and dear to you, and duties to which, I know, you must be 
anxious to betake yourself. In our present deplorable state of doubt 
and distress, Gastlewood can be a welcome place to na stranger, much 
less to you, and bo I know, sir, you wiU be for leaving us ere long. 
And you will pardon me if the state of my own spirits ob%es me for 
the most part to keep my chamber. But my friends here will bear 
you company as long as you &vour us, whilst I nurse my poor Harry 
up.stairs. Mountain ! you will have the cedar room on the ground-floor 
ready for Mr. Washington, and anything in the house is at his com- 
mand, farewell, sir. Will you be pleased to present my ccmipUments 
to your mother, who will be thankful to have her son safe and sound 
out of the war, — as also to my young friend Martha Ciurtds, to whom 
and to whose children I wish every happiness. Came, my son ! " and 
with these words, and another freezing curtsey, the pale htde woman 
retreated, looking steadily at the Colonel, who stood dumb on the 
floor. 

Strong as Madam Esmond's belief appeared to be respecting her 
eon's safety, the house of Gastlewood naturally remuned sad and 
gloomy. She might forbid mourning for herself and family ; but her 
heart was in black, whatever face the resolute htile lady persisted in 
wearing before tiie world. To look for her Bon, was hoping t^ainst 
hope. No authentic account of his death had indeed arrived, and no 
one appeared who had seen him fall ; but hundreds more had ^x>ea bo 
stricken on that fotal day, with no eyes to behold their last pangs, save 
those of the lurkii^ enemy and the comrades d3mig by their side. A 
fortnight after the defeat, when Harry was absent on his quest, 
George's servant, Sady, reappeared wounded and maimed at Castle- 
wood. - But he could give no coherent account of the battle, only 
of his flight from the centre, where he was with the baggage. He 
had no news of his master since the morning of the action. For 
many days Sady lurked in the negro quarters away fi-om the sight of 
Madam Esmond, whose ai^r he did not dare to face. That lady's 
few neighbours spoke of her as labonrij^ under a delusion. So strong 
was it, that there were times when Oeo^e and the oth^ members 
of tiie little Castlewood &mOy were almost brought to share in it. It 
seemed nothing strange to her, that her father out of another world 
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should promise her her son's Ufe. In this world or the next, that 
&iuily sure must be of consequeace, she thought. Nothing had ever 
yet haj^ened to her sons, no accident, no fever, no important illnesSr 
but she had a prevision of it. She could enumerate half-a-dozen 
instances, which, indeed, her household was obhged more or less to 
confirm, how, when anything had happened to the boys at ever so great 
a distance, she had known of their mishap and its consequences. No, 
George was not dead ; George was a prisoner among the Indians ; 
George would come back and role over Castlewood ; as sure, as sure as 
Mb Mtflestf would send a great force from home to recover the tar- 
nished glory of the British arms, and to dnve the French out of the 
Americas. 

As for Mr. Washington, she would never with her own good will 
behold hirn again. He had promised to protect George with his Lfe. 
Why was her son gone and the Colonel ahve ? How dared he to face 
her after that promise, and appear before a mother without her son ?' 
She trusted she knew her duty. She bore ill will to no one ; but as- 
an Esmond, she had a sense of honour, and Mr. Washington had for- 
feited hers in letting her son out of his sight. He had to obey super 
orders (some one perhaps objected) ? Fsha 1 a promise was a prom' . 
He had promised to guard George's life with hia own, and where was 
her hoy? And was not the Cobnel (a pretty Co^e^, indeed !) sound 
and safe ? Do not tell me that his coat and hat had shots through 
them ! (This was her answer to another humble plea in Mr. Washii^- 
ton's behalf.) Can't I go into the study this instant and fire two diets- 
with my papa's pistols through this paduasoy skirt, — aud should I be 
killed ? She laughed at the notion of death resulting from any such 
operation ; nor was her laugh very pleasant to hear. The satire 
of people who have little natural humour is seldom good sport for 
bystanders, I think dull men's /ace(i(B are mostly cruel. 

So, if Harry wanted to meet his friend, be bad to do so in secret, at- 
conrt-housea, taverns, or various places of resort; or in their little 
towns, where the provincial gentry assembled. No man of spirit, she- 
vowed, could meet Mr. Washington after his base desertion of her 
fiunily. She was exceedingly excited when she heard that the Colonel 
and her son absolutely had met. What a heart must Harry have to- 
^ve bis hand to one whom she considered as little better than George's. 
murderer ! For shame to say so ! For shame upon you, ungratefiil 
boy, forgetting the dearest, noblest, most perfect of brothers, for that 
tall, gawky, fox-hunting Colonel, with his horrid oaths ! How can he 
he Geoi^e's murderer, when I say my boy is not dead ? He ia not. 
dead, because my instinct never deceived me : because, as sure as I 
see his picture now before me, — only 'tis not near so noble or so good 
as he used to look, — so surely two nighta running did my papa appear- 
to me in my dreams. You doubt about that, very likely ? "lis because 
you never bved anybody sufficiently, my poor Harry; else you might, 
have leave to see them in dreams, as has been voucbsafed to Bome. 
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" 1 thjnk I loved George, mother," cried Hajiy. " I have often 
prajed tliat I might dream about him, and I don't." 

" How you can talk, sir, of lovipg George, and then go and meet 
your Mr. Washiugtou at horse-raoes, I can't understand ! Con you, 
Mountain ? " 

" We can't understand many things in our neighbours' characters. I 
can understand that our boy is unhappy, and that he does not get 
ebrength, and that he is doing no good here, in Castlewood, or moping 
at the taverns and court-houses with horse-coupers and idle otaapanj," 
gromlded Mountain in reply to her patroness; and, in truth, the 
dependent was r^ht. 

There was not only grief in the Castlewood House, but there was 
disunion. "I cannot t«Il how it came," said Hony, as he brought 
the story to an end, which we have narrated in the last two numbers, 
and which ha confided to his new-found English relative, Madame do 
Bernstein ; " but since that &tal day of July, last year, and my return 
htone, my mother never has been ths same woman. She seemed to 
love none of us as she used. She was tor ever praising George, and yet 
ehe did not seem as if she liked him much when he was with us. She 
hath plunged, more deeply than ever, into her books of devotion, out of 
which she only maneges to extract grief and sadness, as I think. Such 
a gloom has £Jlen over our vrretched Vitginian House of Castlewood, 
that we all grew ill, and pale as ghosts who inhabited it. Moun- 
tain told me, madam, that, for nights, my mother would not dose 
her eyes. I have had her at my bedside, looking so ghastly, that I 
have started from my own sleep, fancying a. ghost before me. Sy one 
means or other she has wrought herself into a state of escitement 
which if not delirium, is akin to it. I was again and again struck down 
by the fever, and all the Jesuits' bark in America could not cure me. 
We have a tobacco-house and some land about the new town of Rich- 
mond, in our province, and went thither, as WiUiamsbui^ is no whole- 
somer than our own place ; and there I mended a Httle, but still did 
not get quite weU, and the physicians strongly counselled a sea-voyage): 
My mother, at one time, had thoi^ts of coming with me, but— {and 
here Hie lad blushed and hung his head down) — we did not agree very 
wdl, thoi^h I know we loved each other very heartily, and 'twas deter- 
mined that I should see the world for myself. So I took passage in 
our ship from the James Biver, and was luided at Bristol. And 'twas 
only on the 9th of July, this year, at sea, as had been agreed 
between me and Madam Esmond, that I put mourning on for my 
dear brother." 

So that httle Mistress of the Virginian Castlewood, for whom I am 
sure we have all the greatest respect, had the knack of rendering the 
people round about her uncomfortable ; quarrelled with those she 
loved best, and exercised over them her wayward jealousies and 
imperious humours, until they were not sorry to leave her. Here 
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waa money enough, friends enough, a good position, and the respect of 
the world ; a house stored with all msuner of pleu^, and good things, 
and poor Harry Warrington waa glad to leave them all behind hmi. 
Happy I Who is happy ? What good in a stalled ox for dimier every 
day, and no content therewith? Is it best to be loved and piqued by 
those you love, or to have an easy, comfortable indifTeFence at home ; to 
follow your fancies, live diere unmolested, and die without causing any 
painful regrets or tears? 

»• To be sure, when her boy was gone. Madam Esmond forgot all these 
little tiSs and differences. To hear her speak of both her children, 
you would fancy they were perfect characters, and had never caused 
her a moment's worry or annoyance. These gone, Madam fell naturally 
upon Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, and worried and annoyed 
them. But women bear with hard words more easily than mai,vM 
more ready to forgive iujuries, or, perhaps, to disseml:^ anger. Let 
us trust Uiat Madam Esmond's dependents found their life tolerable, 
that they gave her Ladyship sometimes as good as they got, that if 
they quwrelled in the morning they were reconciled at nigh^ and sate 
down to a tolerably friendly game at cards and an amicable dish 
of tea. 

But, without the boys, the gi%at house of Castlewood was dreaiy to 
the widow. She left an overseer there to manage her estates, and only 
paid die place an occasional visit. She enlarged and beautified her 
house in the pretty little city of Richmond, which began to grow daily 
in importance. She bad company there, and card.asaemblies, and 
preachers in plenty ; and set up hex httle throne there, to which the 
gentlefolks of the province were welcome to come and bow. All her 
domestic n^roes, who loved society as negroes will do, were delighted 
to exchange the solitude of Castlewood for the gay and merry little 
town ; where, for a time, and while we pursue Harry Warrington's 
progress in Europe, we leave the good lady. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HEN the fk- 
mous Trojan 
wanderer nar- 
rated his es- 
capes and ad- 



Queen Dido, 
her Majesty, 
as we read, 
took the veiy 
greatest inte- 
rest in the 
fascinating 
story - teller 
who told hig 
perils so elo- 
quently. A 
i history eu- 
' sued, more 
pathetic than 
any of the 
previous oc- 
__ currences in 

the life of 
KuB .^jieas, and the poor princesB liad reason to rue the day when 
she listened to that glib and dangerous orator, Harry Warrington 
had not pious J5neas's power of speech, and his elderly aunt, 
we may presume, was by no means so soft-hearted as the sentimental 
Dido ; hut yet the lad's narrative was touching, as he delivered it with 
his artless eloquence and cordial voice ; and more than once, in the 
course of his story. Madam Bernstein found herself moved to a softness 
to which she had very seldom before allowed herself to give way. There 
were not many fountains in that desert of a life — ^not many sweet, 
■^^'I'eahing resting-places. It had been a long loneliness, for the moat 
part, until this friendly voice came and sounded in her ears and 
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caused her heart to beat with strange pangs of love and sjmpathj. 
She doted on tbia lad, and on tliis sense of compasBioii and regard 
BO new to her. Save once, faintly, in very very early youth, she had 
felt no tender eentimoDt for any human being. Such a woman would, 
no doubt, watch her own sensations very keenly, and must have smiled 
after the appearance of this boy, to mark bow her pulses rose above 
their ordinary beat. She longed after him. She felt her cheeks flush 
with happiness when be came near. Her eyes greeted him with 
welcome, and followed him with fond pleasure. "Ab, if she could 
have had a son Uke that, how she would have loved bim I " " Wait," 
says Conscience, the dark scoffer mocking within her, " vrait, Beatrix 
Esmond ! You know you will weary of this inclination, bs you have 
of all. You know, when the passing fancy has subsided, that the boy 
may perish, and you won't have a tear for birn ; or talk, and you weary 
of his stories ; and that your lot in life is to be lonely — ^lonely," Well ? 
suppose life Iv a desert ? There are baiting-places and shades, and 
refreshing waters ; let us profit by them for to-day. We know that 
we must march when to-morrow comes, and tramp on our desdny 
onward. 

She smiled invrardly, whilst foQovm^ the lad's narratdve, to reot^nlse 
in his simple tales about his mother, traits of family resemblance. 
Madam Esmond was very jealous ? — ^Yes, that Harry owned. She was 
fond of Colonel Washington ? She liked bim, but only as a friend, 
Harry declared. A hundred times he had beard his mother vow that 
she bad no other feeling towards him. He was ashamed to have to 
own that he himself had been once absurdly jealous of the Colonel. 
" Well, you will see that my half-sister vrill never forgive him," said 
Madam Beatrix. " And you need not be surprised, sir, at women 
taking a iaucy to men younger that themselves ; for don't I dote 
upon you ; and don't all these Castlewood people crevtnt with 
jMlousy ? " 

However great might be tbeir jealousy of Madame de Bernstein's 
new favourite, the family of Castlewood allowed no feeling of ill-will 
to appear in their language or behaviour to their young guest and 
kinsman. After a couple of days' stay in the ancestral house, Mr. 
Harry Warrington had become Cousin Harry with young and middle- 
aged. Especially in Madame Bemst«in's presence, the Countess of 
Castlewood was most gracious to her kinsman, and she took many 
amiable private opportunities of informing the Baroness bow charm- 
ii^ the young Huron was, of vaunting the elegance of his manners 
and appearance, and wondering how, in his distant province, the child 
should ever have learned to be so polite ? 

These notes of admiration or intem^tion, the Baroness took wiUi 
equal complacent^ (speaking parenthetically, and, for his own part, the 
present chronicler cannot b^p putting in a Httle respectful remark 
here, and signifying bis admiration of the conduct of ladies towards 
one another, and of the things which they say, which they forbear 
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to eay, and which they say behind each otiher's backs. With what 
gmilcB and curtsies they stab each other ! with what compliments they 
bate each other ! with what determinaticai of long-suffeiing they \>(m't 
be offeoded ! with what innocent dexterity they can drop the drop of 
poison into the cup of conversation, hand round the goblet, smiling, to 
the whole family to drink, and make the dear, domestic circle 
miserable !) I burst out of my parenthesis. I fiincy my Baroness and 
Countess smiling at each other a hundred years ago, and giving each 
other the hand or tiie cheek, and calling each other. My dear. My 
dear creature. My dear Countess, Mj dear Baroness, My dear sister,, 
—even, when they were most ready to fight. 

" You wonder, my dear Maria, that the hoy should be so polite ? " 
cries Madame de Bernstein, " His mother was bred up by two very 
perfect gentlefolks. Colonel Esmond had a certain grave courtfiousness, 
and a grand manner, which I do not see among the gentlemen now- 
B-daya." 

" Eh, my dear, we all of us praise our own time ! My grand- 
mamma used to declare there was nothing like Whitehall and Chaiies 
the Second." 

" My mother saw King James the Second's court for a short while, 
and though not a court-educated person, as you know — her iather was 
a country clei^yman — ^yet was exquisitely well-bred. The Colonel, her- 
second husband, was a person of great travel and experience, as well as 
of learning, and had frequented tiio finest company of Europe. They 
could not go into their iretreat and leave iheii good manners behind 
them, and our boy has had them as his natural iaberitance." 

" Nay, excuse me, my dear, for thinking you too partial about your 
mother. She could not have been that perfection which your filial 
fondness imagines. She left off liking her daughter — my dear creature, 
you have owned that she did — and I cannot fancy a complete woman 
who has a cold heart. No, no, my dear sister-in-law ! Manners are 
veiy requisite, no doubt, and, for a country parson's daughter, your 
mamma was veiy well — I have seen many of the cloth who are very 
well. Mr. Sampson, our chaplain, is very well. Dr. Young is very 
well. Mr. Bodd is very well ; but they have not the true air — as how 
should they ? I protest, I beg pardon ! I forgot my lord bishop, your 
ladyship's first choice. But, as I said before, to be a complete woman, 
one must have, what you have, what I may say and bless Heaven for, 
1 think I have — a good heart. Without the affections, all the world is 
vanity, my love ! I protest I only live, exist, eat^ drink, rest, for my 
sweet, Bweet children ! — for my wicked Willy, for my self-willed Fanny, 
dear nangh^ loves !" (She rapturously kisses a bracelet on each arm 
which contains the miniature representations of those two young 
persons.) "Yes, Mimi ! yes, Fanchon! you know I do, you dear, 
dear little things ! and if they were to die, or you were to die, yonr 
poor mistress would die, too!" Mimi and Fanchon, two quivering 
Italian greyhounds, jump into their lady's arms, and kiss her hands, but 
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respect her cheeks, which are coTered with roi^e. " No, my dear I For 
nothing do I bless Heaven eo much (though it puts me to excruciatiiig 
torture veiy often) aa for having endowed me with sengihility and s, 
feeling heart ! " 

" You are fiill of feeUng, dear Anna," says the Baroness. " You are 
celebrated for your sensibility. You must give a little of it to onr 
American nephew — cousin — I scarce know his relationship." 

" Nay, I am here but as a guest in Castlewood now. The house is 
my Lord Caetlewood's, not mine, or his Lordship's whenever he shall 
choose to claim it. What can I do for the young Vii^inian that has 
not heen done ? He is charmiDg. Are we even jedous of him for being 
eo, my dear? and though we see what a fimcy the Baroness de Bern- 
stein has taken for him, do your ladyship's nephews aad nieces — ^your 
real nephews and nieces — ciy out ? My poor children might be morti- 
fied, for indeed, in a few hours, the charming young man has made as 
much way as my poor things have heen able to do in all their lives : 
but are they ar^ry ? Willy hath taken him out to ride. This morning, 
was not Maria playing the harpsichord whilst my Fanny taught him 
the minuet? "Twas a charming young group, I assure you, and 
it brought t^ara into my eyes to look at the young creatures. Poor 
lad ! we are as fond of him as you are, dear Baroness ! " 

Now, Madame de Bernstein had happened, through her own ears or her 
maid's, to overhear what really took place in consequence of this harmless 
little scene. Lady Castlewood had come into the room where the young 
people were thus engaged in amueing and instructing themselves, accom- 
panied by her son WiSiam, who arrived in his boots irom the kennel. 

" Bravi, hravi ! charmii^ ! " said the Countess, clapping her 
hands, nodding with one of her best smiles to Harry Warrington, and 
darting a look at his partner, which my Lady Fanny perfectly under- 
stood ; and so, perhaps, did my Lady Maria at her harpsichord, for 
she played with redoubled energy, and nodded her waving curls, over 
the diords. 

" Infernal young Choctaw ! Is he teaching Fanny the war-danoet 
and is Fan goii^ to try her tricks upon him now?" asked Mr. William, 
whose temper was not of the best. 

And that was what Lady Castlewood's look said to Fanny. " Are 
you going to try your tricks upon him now ?" 

She made Harry a very low curtsey, and he blushed, and they both 
stq)ped dancing, somewhat disconcerted. Lady Maria rose firom the 
harpsichord and walked away. 

" Nay, go on dancing, young people 1 Don't let me spoil sport, and 
let me play for you," said the Countess ; and she sate down to the 
instrument and played. 

" I don't know how to dance," says Harry, hanging his head down, 
with a blush that the Countess's finest carmine could not et^ual. 

"And Fanny was teaching you? Go on teaching lum, dearest 
Fanny ! " 

D.q,t,:scbyG00Qlc 
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" Go on, do ! " says William, with a sidelong gronl. 

" I — I had rather not ehow off my awkwardness in company," adds 
Hany, recovering himself. " When I know how to dance a mmuet, be 
sure I will ask my cousin to walk one with me." 

" That will be very soon, dear Cousin Warrington, I am certain," 
remarks the Countess, with her most gracious air. 

" What game is she hunting now?" thinks Mr. William to himself, 
who cannot penetrate his mother's ways ; and that lady, fondly calling 
her daughter to her elbow, leaves the room. 

They are no sooner in the tapestried passage leading away to their 
own apartment, but Lady CasUewood's bland tone entirely changes. 
" You booby ! " she begins to her adored Fanny. " You double idiot I 
What are you going to do wifli the Huron ? You don't want to many 
a creature like that, and be a squaw in a w^wmn ?" 



" Don't, mamma," gasps Lady Fanny. Mamma was pinching her 
Ladyship's arm black and blue. " I am sure our cousin is very well," 
Fanny whimpers, " and you stud so yourself." 

D.q,t,:scbyG0C>^lc 
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" Very well I Yes ; and heir to a swamp, e. negro, a log-cabin, and 
a barrel of tobacco! My Lady Frances Esmond, do you remember 
what your I^adyBhip's rank is, and what your name is, and who was 
your Ladyship's mother, when, at three dajra' acquaintance, you 
commence dancing — a pretty dance, indeed — ^with this brat out of 
Virginia?" 

" Mr. Warrii^ton is our cousin," pleads Lady Fanny. 

" A creature come team nobody knows where is not your cousin 1 
How do we know he is your cousin ? He may be a valet who has 
taken his master's portmanteau and run away in his post-cliaiae." 

" But Madame de Bernstein says he is our cousin," interposes 
Fanny ; " and he is the image of the Esmonds." 

" Madame de Bernstein has her likes and dislikes, takes up people 
and foists people ; and she chooses to profess a mighty fancy for this 
young man. Because she likes him to-day, is that any reason why she 
should like him to-morrow? Before company, and in your aunt's 
presence, your Ladyship will please to be as civil to him as necessaiy ; 
but, in private, I forbid you to see him or encourage him." 

" I don't care, madam, whether your Ladyship forbids me or not ! " 
cries out Lady Fanny, wrought up to a pitch of revolt 

" Very good, Fanny ! then I speak to my Lord, and we return to 
Kensington. If I can't bring you to reason, your brother will." 

At this juncture the conversation between mother and daughter 
stopped, or Madame de Bernstein's informer had no further means of 
hearing or reporting it. 

It was only in after-days that she told Harry Warrington a part of 
what she knew. At present he but saw that his kinsfolks received him 
not unkindly. Lady Castlewood was perfectly civil to him ; the young 
ladies pleasant and pleased ; my Lord Castlewood, a man of cold and 
haughty demeanour, was not more reserved towards Harry than to any 
of the rest of the family ; Mr. William was ready to drink with him, to 
ride with him, to go to races with him, and to play cards with him. 
When he proposed to go away, they one and aU pressed him to stay. 
Madame de Bernstein did not tell him how it arose that he was the 
object of such eager hospitality. He did not know what schemes he 
was serving or disarranging, whose or what anger he was creating. 
He &ncied he was welcome because those around him were his kins- 
men, and never thought that those could be his enemies out of whose 
cup he was drinking, aad whose hand he was pressing every night and 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A SUNDAT AT CASTLEWOOD. 



) I _ """ ■mini,..,,,,.,.,,.- jjE second day aft«r 

Harry's arrival at Castls- 
wood waa a Sunday. The 
chapel appertaining to 
the castle was the village 
cliuTch. A door from 
the house communicated 
with a great state pew 
which the family occu- 
pied, and here after due 
time they all took their 
plaeea in order, whilst a 
rather numeroua cor^e- 
gatiou from the village 
filled the seats below. A 
few ancient dusty ban- 
ners hung from the 
" church-roof; and Harry 
pleased himself in ima- 
gining that they Iiad been 
borne by retainers of his family in the Commonwealfli wars, in which, as 
he knew well, his ancestors had taken a loyal and distinguished part. 
Within the altar-rails was the efBgy of the Esmond of the time of King 
James the First, the common forefather of all the group assembled in 
the family-pew. Madame de Bernstein, in her quality of Bishop's 
widow, never failed in attendance, and conducted her devotions with a 
gravity almost as exemplary as that of the ancestor yonder, in his 
square beard and red gown, £ir ever kneeling on his stone hassock 
before his great marble desk and book, under hia emblazoned shield of 
arms. The clet^yman, a tall, high-coloured, handsome young man, 
lead the serrice in a lively, agreeable voice, giving almost a dramatic 
point to the chapters of Scripture which he read. The music was good 
— one of the young ladies of the family touching tiie oi^an — and would 
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have Teen better but for an interruption and sometliing like a burst of 
laughter from the eervants' pew, which was occasioned by Mr. War- 
rington's hwquey Gumbo, who, knowing the air given out foi; the psalm, 
began to sing it in a voice so exceedingly loud and sweet, that the whole 
COi^T^ation turned towards the African warbler ; the parson himself 
put his handkerchief to his mouth, and the hvened gentlemen from 
London were astonished out of all propriety. Pleased, perhaps, with 
the sensation which be had created, Mr. Gumbo continued his perform- 
ance until it became almost a solo, and the voice of the clerk himself 
was silenced. For the truth is, that though Gumbo held on to the 
book, along witii pretty Molly, the porter's daughter, who bad been the 
first to welcome the strangers to Castlewood, he sang and recited by 
ear and not by note, and could not read a syllable of the verses in the 
book before him. 

This choral performance over, a brief sermon in due course followed, 
which, indeed, Harry thought a deal too short. Is a lively, iamiliar, 
striking discourse the clergyman described a scene of which he had been 
witness the previous week — the execution <rf a borse-stealer after 
Assizes. He described the man and his previous good character, his 
fimiily, the love tiiey bore one another, and hia agony at parting from 
them. He depicted the execution in a manner startling, terrible, and 
poturesque. He did not introduce into his sermon the Scripture 
phraseology, such as Hany had been accustomed to hear it from those 
somewhat Calvinistic preachers whom his mother loved to frequent, but 
lather spoke as one man of the world to other sinful people, who might 
be likely to profit by good advice. The unhappy man, just gone, had 
begun as a firmer of good prospects ; he bad taken to drinking, card- 
playing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, the vices of the age ; against which 
the young clergyman was generously indignant. Then he had got to 
poaching, and to horse-steslii^, for which he suffered. The divine 
rapidly drew striking and fearful pictures of these rustic crimes. He 
startled his hearers by showing that the Eye of the Law was watehing 
the poacher at midnight, and setting traps to catch the criminal. He 
galloped the stolen horse over highway and common, and from one 
county into another, but showed Eetribution ever galloping after, seizing 
the malefactor in the country fair, carrying him before the justice, and 
never unlocking his manacles till he dropped them at the gallows'-foot. 
Heaven be pitiful to the sinner ! The clergyman acted the scene. He 
whispered in the criminal's ear at the cart. He dropped his handker- 
chief on the clerk's head. Harry started back as fiiat handkerchief 
dropped. The dei^yman had been talking for more than twenty 
minutes. Harry could have heard h i "i for an hour more, and thought 
he bad not been five minutes in the pulpit. The gentlefolks in the 
great pew were very much enlivened by the discourse. Once or 
twice, Harry, who could see the pew where the house servants sate, 
remaiked these very attentive ; and especially Gumbo, his own man, 
in an attitude of intense coostemabon. But the smock-firocks did 
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not seem to heed, and clamped out of church quite imconcemed. GaSer 
Brown and Gammer Jonea took the matter a^ it came, and the rosy- 
cheeked, red-doaked village lasses eate under tJieir broad hats entirely 
unmoved. My lord, &om his pew, nodded slightly to the clergyman in 
the pulpit, when that divine's head and wig suited up from the cushion. 

" Sampson has been strong to-day," said hie lordship. " He has 
assaulted the Philistdnes in great force." 

" Beautiful, beautifiil ! " says Harry. 

" Bet five to four it was his Assize sermon. He has been over to 
Winton to preach, and to see those dogs," cries William. 

The organist had played the little congregation out into the sunshine. 
Only Sir Francis Esmond, temp. Jac. I., still knelt on his marble 
hassock, before Ms prayer-book of stone. Mr. Sampson came out of 
his vestry in his cassock, and nodded to the gentlemen still lingering in 
the great pew. 

" Gome up, and tell us about those dogs," says Mr. William, and the 
divine nodded a latching assent. 

The gentlemen passed out of the church into the gallery of their 
house, which connected them with that sacred building. Mr. Sampson 
made his way throt^h the court, and presently joined them. He was 
presented by my lord to the Virginian cousin of the &mily, Mr. War- 
rington ; the chaplain bowed very profoundly, and hoped Mr. Warrington 
would benefit by the virtuous example of his European kinsmen. Was 
he related to Sir Miles Warrington of Norfolk ? Sir Miles was Mr. 
Warrington's father's elder-brother. What a pity he had a son ! 'Twas 
a pretly estate, and Mr. Warrington looked as if he would become a 
btffonetcy, and a fine estate in Norfolk. 

" Tell me about my uncle," cried Virginian Harry. 

" Tell us about those dogs ! " said English Will, in a breath. 

" Two more jolly dogs, two more drunken dogs, saving your presence, 
Mr. Warrington, than Sir Miles and his son, I never saw. Sir Miles 
was a staunch Mend and neighbour of Sir Robert's. He can drink down 
any man in the county, except his son and a few more. The other dogs 
about which Mr. William is anxious, for Heaven hath made him a 
prey to dioge and all kinds of birds, like the Greeks in the Iliad — " 

" I know that line in the Biad," eays Harry, blushing. " I only 
know five more, but I know that one." And his head fell. He was 
thinking. " Ah, my dear brother Geoi^e knew all the Iliad and all the 
Odyssey, and almost every book that was ever written besides ! " 

" What on earth " (only he mentioned a. place under the earth) " are 
you talking about now ? " asked Will of his reverence. 

The chaplain reverted to the dogs and their performance. He thought 
Mr. WilUam's dogs were more than a match for them. From dc^ they 
went off to horses. Mr. WilUun was very eager about the Six Year Old 
Plate at Huntjngdon. " Have you broi^ht any news of it, Parson ? " 

" The odds are five to four on Brilliant i^ainst the field," says tho 
Parson, gravely, " but, mind you, Jason Is a good horse." 
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■ " Whose horse ?" aaka my lord. 

" Duke of Ancaster'a. By Cartouche out of Miss Langley," aays the 
divine. " Have you horse-races in Vi^inia, Mr, Warringttm ? " 

" Haven't we I " cries Harry ; " but Oh ! I long to see a good English 
race!" 

" Do you — do you — ^bet a little ? " continues his reverence. 

" I have done such a thing," rephes Harry with a smile, 

" III take Brilliajit even against tiie field, for ponies with you,, 
cousin ! " shouts out Mr. William. 

*' 111 give or take three to one against Jason ! " says the clergyman. 

" I don't bet on horses I don't know," said Harry, wondering to 
hear the chaplaia now, and remembering his sermon half an hour' 
before. 

" Hadn't you better write home, and ask your mother?" says Mr.. 
WUham, witii a sneer. 

" Will, Will 1 " calls out my lord, " Our cousin Warringtfln is free to 
bet, or not, as he likes. Have a care how 3^u venture on either of 
them, Harry Warrington. Will is an old file, in spite of his smooth 
fiice, and as for Parson Sampson, I defy our ghostly enemy to get the- 
better of him." 

" Him and all his works, my lord ! " said Mr. Sampson, with a bow. 

Harry was highly ind^nant at this allusion to his mother. " 111 tell 
you what, cousin Will,"he said, " I'am in the habit of managing my own 
. aflairs in my own way, without asking any lady to arrange them for me. 
And I'm used to make my own bets upon my own judgment, and don't 
need any relations to select them for me, thank you. But as I am your 
guest, and, no doubt, you want to show me hospitality, 111 take your- 
betn— there. And so Done and Done." 

" Done," says Will, looking askance. 

" Of course it is the regular odds, that's in the paper which you give- 
me, couan ? " 

" Well, no, it isn't," growled Will. " The odds are five to four, that's 
the fact, and you may have 'em, if you like," 

" Nay, cousin, a bet is a bet ; and I take you, too, Mr. Sampson." 

" Three to one against Jason. I lay it. Very good," says Mr> 



" Is it to be ponies, too, Mr. C3iaplain ? " asks Harry with a superb- 
tur, as if he had Lombard Street in his pocket. 

" No, no. Thirty to ten. It is enough for a poor priest to -win." 

" Here goes a great shoe out of my quarter's hundred," thinks Harry. 
" Well, I shan't let these Englishmen fancy that I am atrtdd of them. I 
didn't be^, but for the honour of Old Virginia I won't go back." 

These pecuniary transactions arranged, William Esmond went away 
BcowUng towards the stables, where he loved to take his pipe with tha 
grooms ; the brisk parson went off to pay his court to the ladies, and 
partake of the Sunday dinner which would presently be served. Lord 
Castlewood and Hany remained for a while together. Since ihe Vir-- 
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.giniaii's arriTid my lord had Bcarcelj spoken ^th him. !□ his manners 
he was perfectly friendly, but so silent that he would often sit at the head 
of liis table, and leave it without uttering a word. 

" I Buj^jose yonder property of yours is a fine one by tiiis time?" said 
my lord to Harry. 

" I reckon if a almoet as big as an Ehigli^ county," answered Harry, 
" and the land's as good, too, for many things." Harry would not have 
the Old Dominion, nor his ahare in it, underrated. 

"Indeed!" said my lord, with a look of sutprise. "When it belcnged 
to my fiither it did not yield much." 

" Pardon me, my lord. You know how it belonged to your father," 
cried the youth with some spirit. " It was because my grand&ther did 
not choose to claim his ri^t." « 

" Of course, of course," says my Icffd, hastily. 

" I mean, cousin, that we of the Virginian house owe you nothing 
but oar own," continued Hany Warrington ; " but our own, and the 
hospitality which you are now showing me." 

" You are heartily welcome to both. You were hurt by the betting 
just now ? " 

" Well," replied the lad, " I am sort o' hurt. Your welcome, you see, 
is different to our welcome, and that's the &ct. At home we are glad 
to see a man, hold out a hand to him, and give him of our beat. Here 
you take us in, give us beef and claret enough, to be sure, and don't 
seem to care when we come, or when we go. That's the remark which 
I have been making, since I have been in your lordship's house ; I can't 
help tilling it out, you see, now 'tis on my mind ; and I think I am a 
htHe easier now I have said it." And with this, the excited young 
fellow knocked e. billiard-ball across the table, and then lai:^hed, and 
looked at his elder kinsman. 

" j1' la bonne heure ! We are cold to the strMiger within and without 
our gat«8. We don't take Mr. Harry Warrington into our arms, and 
cry when we see our cousin. Wo don't cry when he goes away — but 
do we pretend ? " 

" No, you don't. But you try to get the better of him in a bet," says 
Harry, indignantly. 

" Is there no such practice iu Tii^inia, and don't sporting men there 
try to overreach one another? What was that story I heard yoa 
telling our aunt, of the British officers and Tom Somebody of Spot- 
sylvania ? " 

" That's fair ! " cries Hany. " That is, it's usual practice, and a 
strainer must look out. I don't mind the parsMi ; if he wins, he may 
have and welcome. But a ration 1 To think tbat my own blood 
cousin wants money out irf me ! " 

" A Newmarket man would get the bettra' of his father. My brother 

* TIui raktt«r El toegw»i ia tt« Airtb»*B p reraw w -w^A, **Ibe lC«Btfn tf 
Colnul BMnrad." 
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has been on the turf, since he rode over to it from Cambri^e. If you 
play at cards with him — and he will if you will let him — ^he will beat 
you if he can." 

" Well, I'm ready ! " cries Harry. " 111 play any game with him 
that I know, or 111 jump with him, or I'll ride with him, or I'll row 
with him, or 111 wrestle with him, or 111 shoot with him — there now." 

The Senior was greatly entertMued, and held out his hand to the 
boy. " Anythii^, but don't fight with him," said my brd. 

" If I do. 111 whip him ! hanged if I don't ! " cried the lad. But a 
look of surprise and displeasure on the nobleman's part recalled him to 
better sentiments. " A hundred pardons, my lord ! " he a^d, blushing 
veiy red, and seizii^ his cousin's hand. " I talked of ill manners, 
being angry and hurt just now ; but 'tis douhly ill-mannered of me to 
show my anger, and boast about my prowess to my owu host and kins- 
man. It's not the practice with ue Americans to boast, believe me, 
it's not," 

" You are the first I ever met," saya my lord with a smile, " and I 
take you at your word. And I give you iidr warning about the cards, 
and the bettmg, that ia all, my boy." 

" Leave a Virginian alone ! We are a match for moat men, we are," 
resumed the boy. 

Lord Castlewood did not laugh. His eyebrows only arched tea a 
moment, and his grey eyes tum^ towards the ground, " So you can 
bet fifty guineas, and afibrd to lose them ? So much the better for 
you, cousin. Those great Virgiman estates yidd a great revenue, do 
they?" 

" More than sufficient for all of us — ^for ten times as many as vre are 
now," replied Hany. (" What, he is pumping me," thov^ht the lad.) 

" And your mother makes her son and heir a handsome allowance ? " 

" As much as ever I choose to draw, my lord ! " cried Hariy, 

"Peste! I wish I had such a mother!" cried my lord. "But I 
have only the advantage of a stepmother, and she draws me. There ia 
the dinner-bell. SbaU we go into the eating-room ? " and takii^ his 
young friend's arm, my lord led him to the apartment where that meal 
was waiting. 

Parson Sampson formed the delight of the entertmnment, and 
amused the ladies with a hundred agreeable stories. Besides being 
chaplain to liis lordship, he was a preacher in London, at the new 
chapel in May Fair, for which my Lady Whittlesea (so well known in 
the reign of Geoi^ I.) had left an endowment. He had the choicest 
stories of all the clubs and coteries — the very latest news of who had 
run away with whom — the last bon-mot of Mr, Selwyn — the last wild 
bet of March and KocMngham. He knew how the old king had 
quarrelled with Madame W^moden, and the Duke was suspected of 
having a new love, who was in favour at Carlton House with the 
Princess of Wales, and who was hung last Monday, and how well ■ he 
behaved in the cart My lord's chaplmn poured out all this intelligence 
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to the amuaed ladiea and the delighted young provinciaJ, seaBoning 
his conyersation with such plain terms and hvelj jokea as made Harry 
Btare, vho vas newly arrived irom the Colonies, and unused to the 
elegances of London life. The ladiea, old and young, laughed quite 
cheerfully at the lively jokes. Do not be frightened, ye fair readers of 
the present day ! We are not going to outrage your sweet modesties, 
or am blushes on your maiden cheeks. But 'lis certain that their 
ladyships at Castlewood nerer once thought of being shocked, but 
sate listening to tiie parson's funny tales, until the chapel bell, clinking 
for afternoon service, summoned his reverence away for half-an-honr. 
There was no sermon. He would be back in the drinking of a' bottle 
of Burgundy. Mr. Will called a fresh one, and the chaplain tossed off 
a glass ere he ran out. 



Ere the half-hour was over, Afr. Chaplain was back again bawling 
for another bottle. This discussed, they joined the ladies, and a couple 
of card tables were set out, as, indeed, iey were for many hours every 
day, at which the whole of the family parly engaged. Madame de 
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Bemstem couM beat any one of her kmBfblk at picquet, and tliere was 
only Mr. Chaplain in the whole circle who was at all a match for her 
ladyehip. 

In thia easy manner the Sabbath day passed. The evening was 
beautiful, and there was talk of acyonming to a cool tankard and a 
game of whist in a aummerhouse ; but the company voted to sit in- 
doors, the ladies declaring they thought the aspect of three bimonrs in 
their hand, and some good court cards, more beaatifiil than the lovdleet 
scene of nature ; and so the sun went behind the elms, and still they 
were at their cards ; and the rooks came home cawing their even soi^, 
and they never stirred except to change partners ; and the chapel clock 
tolled hour after hour unheeded, so delightfully were they spent over 
the* pasteboard ; and the moon and stars came out ; and it was nine 
o'clock, and the groom of the chambers umounced that supper was 
ready. 

Whilst they sate at that meal, the poBt-boy*a twanging horn was heard, 
as he trotted into the village with his letter-bag. My lord's bag was 
brought in presently from the vill^e, ajid his letters, which be put 
aside, and his newspaper, which he read. He smiled as he came to a 
paragraph, looked at his Virginian cousin, and handed the paper over 
to his brother Will, who by this time was very comfortable, having had 
pretty good luck all the evening, and a great deal of liquor. 

" Read that, Will," says my lord. 

Mr. William took the paper, and, reading the sentence pointed out 
l^ his brother, uttered an exclamation which caused all the ladies to 
ciy out. 

" Gracious heavens, William ! What has happened ? " cries one or 
the other fond sister. 

" Mercy, child, why do you swear so dreadfully ? " asks the young 
man's fond mamma. 

"What's the matter?" inquires Madame de Bernstein, who has 
&dlen into a doze after her usual modicum of punch and beer. 

" Bead it, Parson ! " says Mr. William, thrusting the paper over to 
HiB chaplain, and looking as fierce as a Turk. 

" Bit, by tiie Lord ! " roars the chaplain, dashing down the paper. 

" Cousin Harry, you are in luck," said my lord, taking up the sheet, 
and reading from it. " The Six-year old Plate at Huntingdon was won 
by Jason, beating Brilliant, Pytho, and Oinger. The odds were five to 
four on Brilliant against the field, three to one against Jason, seven to 
two against Pytho, and twenty to one against Ginger." 

" I owe you a half-year's income of my poor living, Mr, Warrington," 
groaned the parson. " I wiU pay when my noble patron settles 
with me." 

"A curse upon the luck!" growls Mr. William; "that comes of 
bettii^ on a Sunday,"' — and he sought consolation in another great 
bumper. 
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" Nay, cousn Will. It waa but in jest," cried Harry. " I can't 
iMnk (Staking my cousin's money." 

" Curse me, sir, do you suppose, if I lose, I can't pay ? " asks Mr. 
Willifttn; "and tbat I want to be beholden to any man alive? That 
is a good joke. Isn't it, Parson ? " 

" I thiiik I have heard better," said the clergyman ; to which 
William replied, " Hang it, let ns have another bowL" Let us hope 
the ladies did not wait for this last replenishment of liquor, for it la 
certain they had had plenty already during the evening. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

IN WHICH GUUBO SHOWS SKILL WITH THE OLD ENGLISH WEAPON. 

UR young Vu^giman having won these 
sums of money from his cousin and 
the chaplain, was in duty bound ti> 
give them a chance of recovering 
their money, and I am afraid his 
mamma and other sound moralists 
would scarcely approve of his way of 
life. He played at cards a great deal 
too much. Besides the daily whist or 
quadrille with the ladies, which set in 
soon aiter dinner at three o'clock, and 
lasted until supper time, there oc- 
curred games involving the gain or 
loss of very considerable sums of 
money, in which all the gentlemen, 
my lord included, took part. Since 
their Sunday's conversation, his lord- 
ship was more free and confidential with 
his kinsman than he had previously 
been, betted \vith him quite aflably, and engaged him at bad^ammon 
and picquet. Mr. William and the pious chaplain liked a little hazard ; 
though his diversion was enjoyed on the sly, and unknown to the ladies 
of the house, who had exacted repeated promises irom Cousin Will, that 
he would not lead the Virginian into mischief, and that he would him- 
self keep out of it. So Will promised as much as his aunt or hia 
mother chose to demand from him, gave them his word that he 
would never play, no never ; and when the &mily retired to rest, 
Mr. Will would walk over with a dice-box and a rum-bottle to 
Cousin Harry's quarters, where he, and Hal, and his reverence would 
sit and play until dayhght. 

When Hany gave to Lord Casilewood those iiourishing descrip- 
tions of the maternal estate in America, he had not wished to 
mislead bis kinsman, or to boast, or to tell falsehoods, for the lad 
was of a very honest and truth-telling nature ; but, in his life at- 
home, it must be owned that the young fellow had had acquaintance 
with all sorts of queer company, — ^horse-jockies, tavern-loungers, gam- 
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Uing and sporting-men, of whom a great number vere found in his 
native cdony. A landed aristocrBcy, with a population of negroes 
to work their fields, and cultivate dieir tobacco and com, had httle 
other way <^ amusement than in the hunting-field, or over the cards 
and the punch-bowl. The hospitality of the province was unbounded : 
every man's house was his neighbour's; and the idle gentlefolks rode 
ftom one mansion to another, finding in each pretty much the same 
sport — welcome, and rough plenty. The Virginian Squire had ofi«n a 
bare-footed valet, and a cobbled Boddle ; but there was plenty of com for 
the horses, and abundance of drink and venison for the master within 
the tumble-down fences, and behind the cracked windows of the hall. 
Hany had slept on many a atraw mattrase, and engaged in endless, 
jolly night-bouts over cl^t and punch in cracked bowb tiU morning 
came, and it was time to follow the hounds. His poor brother was of a 
much more sober sort, as the lad owned with contrition. So it b that 
Nature makes folks ; and some lore books and tea, and some like Bur- 
gnndy and a gallop across couDtry, Our young fellow's tastes were 
speedily made visible to his friends in England. None of them were 
partial to the Puritan discipline ; nor did they like Hany the worse for 
not being the least of a milksop. Manners, you see, were looser a 
hundred years ago ; tongues were vastly more free and easy; names 
were named, and things were done, which we should screech now to hoar 
mentioned. Yes, Madam, we are not as our ancestors were. Ought 
we not to thank the Fates that have improved our morals so prodigi- 
ously, and made us so eminently virtuous? 

So, keeping a shrewd keen eye upon people round about him, and 
fancying, not incorrectly, that his cousins were disposed to pump him, 
Hany Warrington had thought fit to keep his own counsel regarding 
his own af&ira, and in all games of chance or matters of sport was 
quito a matoh for the three gentlemen into whose company he had 
&llen. Even in the noble game of billiards he could hold his own after 
a few days' play vrith his cousins and their revered pastor. His grand- 
father loved the game, and had over fi\>m Europe one of the veiy few 
tables which existed in his Majesty's province of Virginia. Nor though 
Mr. Win could beat bim at the commencement, could he get undue 
odds out of the young gamrater. After their first bet, Hany was on 
his guard with Mr. Will, and cousin William owned, not without re- 
spect, that the American was his match in most things, and his better 
in many. But though Harry played so well that he could beat the 
parson, and soon was the equal of Will, who of course could beat both 
the girls, how came it, that in the contests with these, especially with 
one of them, Mr. Warrington frequently came off second ? He was 
profoundly courteous to every being who wore a petticoat : nor has that 
traditional pohteness yet left his country. All the women of the 
Casdewood estabhshment loved the young gentleman. The grim 
housekeeper was mollified by bim : the iat cook greeted him with 
bloway smileB ; the ladies' maids, whether of the French or the English 
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1 and giggled in his behalf; the pretty porter's daughter 
at the lodge had always a kind word in reply to his. Madame de 
Bernstein took note of all these things, and, though she said nothiug, . 
watched caiefuBy the boy's disposition and behaviour. 

Who can say how old Lady Maria Esmond was ? Books of the 
Peerage were not so many in those days as they are in our blessed 
times, and I cannot teU to a few years, or erea a lustre or two. When 
Will used to say she was five-and-thirty, he was abusive, and, besides, 
was always given to exaggeration, Maria was Will's half sister. She 
And my lord were childien of the late Lord Casdewood's first wife, a 
German lady, whom, 'tis known, my lord married in the time of Queen 
Anne's wars. Baron Bernstein, who married Maria's Aunt Beatrix, 
Bishop Tusher's widow, was also a German, a Hanoverian nobleman, 
and relative of the first Lady Castlewood. If my Lady Maria was 
horn under George I., and his Majesty George II. had been thirty years 
on the throne, how could she be seven-and-twenty, as she told Harry 
Warriugtfln she was? " I am old, child," she used tosay. She used 
to call Harry " child " when they were alone, " I am a hundred years 
old. I am seven-and-twenty. I might be your mother almost." To 
which Harry would reply, " Tour ladyship might be the mother of all 
the cupids, I am sure. You don't look twenty, on my word you do 
not I" 

Lady Maria looked any i^^ you liked. She was a &ir beauty with 
a dazzling white and red complexion, an abundance of fair hair which 
flowed over her shoulders, and beautiful round arms which showed to 
uncommon advantage when she played at billiards with Cousin Harry. 
When she had to stretch across the table to make a stroke, that youth 
-caught glimpses of a httle ancle, a little clocked stocking, and a little 
black satin dipper with a little red heel, which filled him with unutter- 
able rapture, and made him swear that there never was such a foot, 
«nde, docked-stocking, satin eUpper in the world. And yet, O you 
foolidi Hany ! your mother's foot was ever so much more slender, and 
half an inch shorter, than Lady Maria's. But, somehow, boys do not 
look at their mamma's slippers and ancles with rapture. 

Ko doubt Lady Maria was very kind to Harry when they were alon& 
Before her sister, aunt, Bt«pmother, she made light of him, calling faim 
a. simpleton, a chit, and who knows what trivial names ? Behind hia 
back, and even before his face, she mimicked his accent, which smacked 
somewhat of his province, Hany blushed and corrected the iaxAiy 
intonation, under his English monitresses. His aunt pronounced that 
they would soon make him a pretty fellow. 

Lord Castlewood, we have said, became daily more familiar and 
friendly with his guest and relative. Till the crops were off the ground 
there was no sporting, eicept an occasional cock-match at Winchest^, 
and a bull-baiting at Hestou Fair. Harry end Will rode off to many 
Jolly fiurs and races round about : the young Virginian was presented 
to some of the coan^ &milie8 — the Henleya of the Grange, the Oniwl(?n 
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'of Queen's Crawley, the Eedmaynea of Lionsden, and so £)rtli. The 
neighbonrs came in their great heavy coaches, and parsed two or 
three days in country fashion. More of them would have come, but for 
the fear all the Caatlewood iamily had of ofEending Madame de Bernstein. 
She did not like country company ; the rustical society and conTersation 
annoyed her. " We shall be merrier when my aunt leaves us," the young 
folks owned, " We have cause, as you may imagine, for being very 
civil to her. You know what a favourite she was with our papa ? And 
with reason. She got him his earldom, being veiy well indeed at court 
at that time with the King and Queen. She commands here naturally, 
perhaps a little too much. We are all afraid of her : even my elder 
brother stands in awe of her, and my stepmother is much more obe- 
dient to her than she ever was to my papa, whom she ruled with a rod 
of iron. But Castlewood is merrier when our aunt is not here. At 
least we have much more company. You will come to us iu our gay 
days, Harry, won't you ? Of course you will : this is your home, sir. 
I was BO pleased, so pleased, when my brother said be considered 
it was your home ! " 

A soft band is held out after this pretty speech, a pair of very well- 
preserved blue eyes look exceedingly friendly, Hany grasps his 
cousin's hand wit^ ardour. Z do not know what privilege of cousinship 
he would not like to claim, only he is so timid. They call the £nglic& 
8d£sh and cold. He at first thought his relatives were so : but how 
mistaken he was ! How kind and affectionate tbey are, especially the 
Earl, and dear, dear Maria ! How he wishes he could reccdl that letter 
which he had written to Mrs. Mountain and his mother, in which he 
hint«d that his welcome had been a cold one ! The Earl his cousin was 
eveiything that was kind, had promised to introduce him to London 
society, and present him at Court, and at White's. He was to consider 
Gastlewood as his £i^lish home. He had been most hasty in his 
judgment regarding bis relatives in Hampshire. All this, with many 
contrite expressions, he wrote in his second dispatch to Virginia. And 
he added, for it hath been hinted that the young gentleman did not 
spell at this pearly time with especial accuracy, " My cousin, the Lady 
Maria, is a perfect Angle." 

" lile prater omnei angidua ridtt," mxMerei little Mr. Dempster, at 
borne in Virginia. 

" The child can't be fiilling in love with his angle, as he calls her!" 
cries out Mountain. 

" Pooh, pooh ! my niece Maria is forty 1 " says Madam Esmond. " I 
perfectly well recollect her when I was at home — a great, gawky, 
carrotty creature, with a foot like a pair of bellows." Where is truth, 
forsooth, and who knoweth it ? Is Beaufy Beautiful, or is it only our 
eyes that make it so ? Does Venus squint ? Has she got a splay foot, 
red hair, and a crooked back ? Anoint my eyes, good Fairy Puck, so 
that I may ever consider the Beloved Object a paragon t Above all, 
keep on anointii^ my mistress's dain^ peepers wkh the very strongest 
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(nnttueut, so that mj' uoddle may ever appear lovely to her, and tliat 
she may continue to crown my honest eai^ with fresh roses ! 

Now, not only was Harry Warrington a lavourite with some in 
the drawing-room, and all the ladies of the servants'-hall, bat, like 
master like man, his valet Gnmbo was veiy much admired and respected 
by very many of the domestic circle. Oumbo had a hundred accom- 
plishments. He was &mous as a fishennan, huntsman, blacksmith. 
He could dress hair beantifully, and improved himself in the art under 
my Lord's own Swiss gentleman. He was great at cooking many of 
his Vii^ian dishes, and learned many new culinary secrets from my 
Lord's French man. We have heard how exquisitely and melodiously 
be sang at church ; and be song not only sacred but secular music, often 
inventing airs and composing rude words eitor the habit of his people. 
He played the fiddle so charmingly, that he set all the giila dancing in 
Castlewood Hall, and was ever welcome to a gratis mug of ale at the 
Three Castles in the village, if he would but bring his fiddle with him. 
He was good-natured and loved to play for the village children : so that 
Mr. Warrii^ton's negro was a universal fiivourite in all the Castlewood 
domain. 

Now it was not difficult for the servants'-haU folks to perceive that 
Mr. Gumbo was a liar, which &ct was undoubted in spite of all hia 
good qiialities. For instance, that day at church when he pretended to 
read out of Molly's psalm-book, he sang quite other words than those 
which were down in the book, of which he could not decipher a syllable. 
And he pretended to understand music, whereupon the Swiss valet 
brought him some, and Master Gumbo turned the page upside down. 
These instances of long-bow practice daily occurred, and were patent to 
all the Castlewood household. They knew Gumbo was a liar, perhaps 
not thinking the worse of him for this weakness ; but they did not 
know how great a liar he was, and beheved him much more dian they 
had any reason for doing, and because, I suppose, th^ hked to believe 

Whatever might be hia feelii^ of wonder and envy on .first viewing 
the splendour and comforts of Castlewood, Mr. Gumbo kept his senti- 
ments to himself, and examined the phice, park, appmutments, stables, 
very coolly. The horses, he said, were very well, what there were of 
tliem ; but at Castlewood in Yii^uia they bod six times as many, and 
let me see, fourteen eighteen grooms to look after them. Madam 
Esmond's carriages were much finer than ray lord's, — great deal more 
gold on the panels. As for her gardrais, they covered acres, and they 
grew every kind of flower and fruit under the sun. Fine-apples and 
peaches ? Pine-apples and peaches were so common, they were giv^i 
to pigs in his country. They had twenty forty gardeners, not whito 
gardeners, all black gentlemen, like hisself. In the house were twenty 
fbrty gentlemen in livery, besides women-servants, — never could 
remember how many women-servanto, — dere were so many ; tink dere 
were fifty women-servants, — all Madam Esmond's property, and worth 
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ever so many htmdred pieces of ei^t a-piece. How much was a piece 
of eight? Bigger than a guinea, a piece of eight was. Tink, Madam 
Esmond have twenty thirty thousand guineas a-jear, — have whole 
lOoms full of gold and plate. Came to England in one of her ships ; 
have ever so many ships, Gumbo can't count how many ships ; and 
estates, covered all over with tobacco end negroes, and reaching out for 
a week's journey. Was Master Hanj heir to all this property ? Of 
course, now Master George was killed and scalped by the Indians. 
Gumbo had killed ever so many Indians, and tried to save Master 
George, but he was Master Harry's boy, — and Master Hany was as, 
rich, — 0, as rich as ever he like. He wore black now, because Master 
George was dead ; but you should see his chests full of gold-clolhes, 
and lace, and jewels, at BristoL Of course. Master Harry was the 
richest man in all Vii^inia, and might have twenty sixty servants ; 
only he liked travelling with one best, and that one, it need scarcely be 
Btud, was Giunbo. 

This stoiy was not invented at once, but gradually elicited fixim Mr. 
Gumbo, who might have utt«red some trifling contradictions during the 
prc^press of the narrative, but by the time he had told his tale twice or 
thrice in the servants' hall or tiie butler's private apartment, he was 
pretty perfect and consistent in hi^ part, and knew accuratdy the num- 
ber of slaves Madam Esmond kept, and the amount of income which 
she enjoyed. The tniUi is, that as four or five blacks are required to 
do the work of one white man, the domestics in American estabhsh- 
ments are much more numerous than in ours ; and, like the houses of 
most otlter Virginian landed proprietors. Madam Esmond's mansion and 
stables swarmed with negroes. 

Mr. Gumbo's account of his mistress's wealth and splendour was 
carried to my lord by his lordship's man, and to Madame de Bernstein 
and my ladies by their respective waiting-women, and, we may be sure, 
lost nothing in tiie telling. A young gentleman in England is not the 
leas liked hecanse be is reputed to be the heir to vast wealth and pos- 
sessions ; when I<ady Castlewood came to hear of Harry's prodigious 
expectations, she repented of her first cool reception of him, and of 
having pinched her daughter's arm till it was black and blue for having 
been extended towards the youth in t«o friendly a manner. Was it too 
late to have him back into those fEiir arms? Lady Fanny was 
welcome to try, and resumed the dancing-lessons. The Countess would 
play the music with all her heart. Biit, how provoking ! that odious, 
sendmental Mai-ia would always insist upon being in the room ; 
and, as sure as Fanny walked in the gardens or the park, so sure would 
her sister come trailir^ after her. As for Madame de Bemst«in, she 
laughed, and was amused at the stories of the prodigious fortune of her 
Virginian relatives. She knew her half-sister's man of business in 
London, and very likely was aware of the real state of Madam Esmond's 
money matters ; but she did not contradict the rumours which Gumbo 
and his fellow-servants had set afloat ; and was not a little diverted by 
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&e effect which diese reports had upon the behaTiour of &e Castlewood 
£tmily towards their young kinsman. 

" Hang him ! la he so rich, MoDy ? " said my lord to bis elder 
sister. " Then good-by to our chances 'snth your aunt. The Baroness 
will be sure to leave hitn all her money to spite us, and because he 
doesn't want it. Nevertheless, the lad is a good lad enough, and it is 
not his &ult, beii^ rich, you know." 

" He is very simple and modest in his habits for one so wealthy," 
remarks Maria. 

" Hich people often are so," says my lord. " If I were rich, 1 often 
think I would be the greatest miser, and live in rags and on a cmat. 
Depend on it there is no pleasure so enduring as money-getting. It 
grows on you, and increasea with old age. But because I am as 
poor as Lazarus, I dress in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day." 

Maria went to the book-room and got the " History of Vii^nia, by 
B. B. Gent" — and read therein what an admirable chmate it was, aud 
how all kinds of fruit and com grew in that province, and what noble 
rivers were tfa(»e of Potomac and Rappahannoc, abounding in all sorts 
of fish. And she wondered whether tiie climate would agree with 
her, and whether her aunt would like her? And Harry was sure his 
mother would adore her, so would Mountain. And when he was 
asked about the number of his mother's servants, he said, they certainly 
had more servants than are seen in England— -he did not know how 
many. But the negroes did not do near as much work as Enghsh 
servants did : hence die necessity of keeping so great a number. As 
for some others of Gumbo's details which were brought to him, he 
lai^hed and s^d the boy was wonderful as a romancer, and in teUing 
such stories he supposed was trying to speak out for the honour of the 
&mily. 

So Harry was modest as well as rich ! His denials only served to 
confirm his relatives' opinion regarding his splendid expectations. 
More and more the Countess and die ladies were friendly and affec- 
tionate with him. More and more Mr. Will betted with him, and 
wanted to sell him bargains. Harry's simple dress and equipage only 
served to confirm his friends' idea of his wealth. To see a young man 
of his rank and means with but one servant, and without horses or a 
carri^e of hia own — what modesty ! When be went to London he 
would cut a better ^pire? 01 ■course he would. Castlewood would 
introduce him to the heat society in the capital, and be would appear as 
he ought to appear at St, James's, No man could be more pleasant, 
wicked, lively, obsequious than the worthy chaphun, Mr, Sampson. 
How proud he would be if he could show his young friend a litUe of 
London life ! — if he could warn rt^es off him, and keep him out of 
the way of harm ! Mr. Sampstm was very kind : everybody was very 
kind. Harry liked quite well the respect that was paid to him. As 
Madam Esmond's son he thought perhaps it was his due : and took 
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for granted that he was Ihe personage which his family imagined him 
to be. How should he know better, who had never as yet seen any 
place but his own province, and why should he not respect his own 
condition when otlier people respected it so ? So all the httle knot of 
people at Costlewoood House, and from these the peo^ in Gasllewood 
village, and from thence the pet^le in the whole county, chose to ima- 
gine that Mr. Harry Esmond Warrington was the heir of immense 
wealth, and a gentleman of very great importance, because his n^ro 
valet told lies about him iu the serrants'-hall. 

Harry's aunt, Madame de Semstein, after a week or two, began to 
tire of Castlewood and the inhabitants of that mansion, and the ueigh- 
bonrs who came to visit them. This clever woman tired of most things 
and people sooner or later. So she took to nodding and sleeping over 
the chaplain's stories, and to doze at her whist and over her dinner, and 
to be very snappish and sarcastic in her conversation with her Esmond 
nephews and nieces, hitting out blows at my lord and his brother the 
jodiey, and my ladies, widowed and unmarried, who winced under her 
scornful remarks, and bore them as they best might. The cook, whom 
she had so praised on first coming, now gave her no satisfaction ; the 
wine was coi^d; the house was damp, dreary, and fiill of drafts; the 
doors would not shut, and the chimneys were smoky. She bc^an to 
think the Tunbridge waters were veiy necessaty for her, and ordered 
the doctor, who came to her from the neighbouring town of Heiton, to 
order those waters for her benefit. 

" 1 wish to Heaven she would go ! " growled my lord, who was the 
most independent member of his fanuly. " She may go to Tunbridge, 
or she may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho, for me." 

"Shall Fanny and I come with you to Tunbridge, dear Baroness ? " 
asked Lady Castlewood of her sister-in-law. 

" Not for worlds, my dear ! The doctor orders me absolute quiet, 
and if you came I should have the knocker going all day, and Fanny's 
lovers would never be out of the house," answered the Baroness, who 
was quite weary of Lady Castlewood's company. 

"I wish I could be of any service to my aunt!" said the senti- 
mental Lady Maria, demurely. 

" My good child, what can you do for me? You cannot play picquet 
so well as my maid, and I have heard all your soi^ till I am perfectly 
tired of them ! One of the gentlemen might go with me : at least make 
the journey, and see me safe from highwaymen." 

" I 'm sure, Ma'am, I shall be glad to ride with you," said Mr. 

Will. 

"O, not you! I don't want yow, William," cried the young man's 
annt. " Why do not you offer, and where are your American man- 
ners, yon ui^racious Harry Warrington? Don't swear. Will. Harry 
is mnch better company than you are, and much better bm too, 
m." 

" Tong, indeed, ctHifound his toi^," growled envious Will to himself. 
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" I dafe say I shall be tired of him, as I am of other folks," continued 
the Baronees. " I have scarcely seen Harry at all in these last daya. 
You shall ride with me to Tunbridge, Harry ! " 

At this direct appeal, and to no one's wonder more than that of his 
aunt, Mr. Harry Warrington blushed, and hemmed and ha'd : and at 
at length stud, " I have promised my cousin Gastlewood to go over to 
Hexton Petty Sessions with him to-morrow. He thinks I should see 
how the Courts here are conducted — and — and — the partridge shooting 
will soon begin, and I have promised to be here for that. Ma'am." 
Saying which words, Harry Warrington looked as red as a poppy, 
whilst Lady Maria held her meek face downwards, and nimbly plied 
her needle. 

" You actually refuse to go with me to Tunbridge Wells?" called 
out Madame Bemsteiu, her eyes lightening, and her face Sashing up 
with ai^r, too. 

" Not to ride with you. Ma'am ; that I will do with all my hefirt ; 
but to stay there — I have promised. . . ." 

" Enough, enough, sir ! I can go alone, and don't want your escort," 
cried the irate old lady, and rustled out of the room. 

The Castlewood family looked at eadi other with wonder. Will 
whistled. Lady Castlewood glanced at Fanny, as mudi as to say, His 
chance is over. Lady Maria never lifted up her eyes from her tambour- 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



ON THE SCENT. 

OUNG Hany 
Warrington's 
act of revolt 
came so sud- 
denly upon 
Madame de 
BematelQ,that 
Bhe had no 
other way of 
replying to it, 
than by the 
prompt out^ 
break of anger 
with which we 
left her m the 
last chapter. 
She darted two 
fierce glances 
atLadyFauny 
and her mo- 
ther as she 
: quitted the 
; room. Lady 
' Maria over her 
tambour iirame 
escaped with- 
out the least notice, aud scarcely lifted up her hcEtd from ber embroidery, 
to watoh the aunt retreating, or the looks which mamma-in-law and 
sister threw at one another. 

" So, in spite of all, you have, 
to say. 

" Have what ? " asked Lady Far 
innocent ? She looked puzzled. 1 



, madam ? " the maternal looks seemed 



'a eyes. But what good in looking 
! did not look one-tenth part as 
innocent as Maria. Had she been guilty, she would have hx^ed not 
guilty much more cleverly ; and would have taken care to study and 
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compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. Whatever vaa the 
expression of Fanny's eyes, mamma ^ared on her as if she would have 
liked to tear them out. 

But Lady Casilewood could not operate upon the said eyes then and 
there, like the barbarous monBt«is in the stage'direction in King Lear. 
When her ladyship was going to tear out her daughter's eyes, she would 
retire smiling, with an arm round her dear child's waist, and then gouge 
her in private. 

" So you don't fancy going with the old lady to Tunbridge Wells ? " 
was all she said to Cousin Warrington, wearing at the same time a 
perfectly well-bred simper on her &ce, 

" And small blame to our cousin ! " interposed my lord. (The face 
over the tambour-frame looked up for one instant.) " A young fellow 
must not have it all idling and holiday. Let him mix up something 
iiseAil with his pleasures, and go to the fiddles and pump-rooms at 
Tunbridge or the Bath later. Mr. Warrington has to conduct a great 
estate in America : let him see how ours in England are carried on. 
Will hath shown him the kennel and the stables ; and the gam^ in 
vogue, which I think, cousin, you seem to play as well as your teachers. 
After harvest we will show him a httle EngUsh fowlii^ and shooting : 
in winter we will take him out a-hunting. Though there has been a 
coolness between us and our aunt-kinswoman in Virginia, yet we are of 
the same blood. Ere we send our cousin back to his mother, let us 
show bim what an English gentleman's life at home is. I should like 
to read with him as well as sport with him, and that is why I have 
been presnng him of lato to stay and bear me company." 

My lord spoke mth such perfect frankness tlmt his mother-in-law 
and half-brother and sister could not help wondering what his meaning 
could be. The three lastnamed persOTia often held httle conspiracies 
together, and caballed or grumbled against the bead of the house. 
When he ad<^Ced that frank tone, there was no fethoming his meaning: 
often it would not be discovered until months had passed. He did not 
say " Thisistrue," but, "I mean that this statement should be accepted 
and behoved in my &mily," It was then a thing convenue, that my 
ijxrA Casdewood had a laudable desire to cultivate the domestic affec- 
tionsi and to educate, amuse, and improve his young relative ; and that 
he had taken a great fancy to the lad, and wished that Harry should 
stay for some time near his lordship. 

. " What is Oastlewood's game now ? " asked William of his mother 
and sister as they disappeared into the corridors. " Stop ! By Geoi^e 
I have it I " 

"What,\raiiam?" 

" He intends to get him to play, and to win the Tirginia estate ' back 
from him. That's what it is ! " 

" But the lad has not got tlie Virginia estate to pay, if he loses," 
remarks mamma. 

" If my brother has not some Bch«iie in view, may I be -— ." 

Goot^lc 
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" Hush ! Of course he has a scheme in riew. But what ia it ? " 

" He cao't mean Maiia — ^Maiia is as old as Harry's mother," muses 
Mr. William. 

" Pooh ! with her old face and sandy htur and freckled skin ! Im- 
possible ! " cries Lady Fanny, with somewhat (fa sigh. 

" Of course, your ladyship had a fiincy for the Iroquois, too 1 " cried 

" I tniat I know my station and duty better, madam 1 If I had liked 
him, Uiat is no reason why I should many him. Your ladyship hath 
taught me as much as that." 
" My Lady Fanny ! " 

" I am sure you married our papa without hking him. You have 
b^ me so a thousand timos ! " 

" And if you did not love our father before marrii^, yon certainly 
did not foil in love with bim afterwards," broke in Mr. William, with a 
laugh. " Fan and I remember how our honoured parents used to fight. 
Don't us. Fan ? And our brother Esmond kept the peace." 

" Don't recall those dreadful low scenes, William ! " cries mamma. 
" When your fother took too much drink, he was like a madman ; and 
his conduct should be a warning to you, sir, who are fond of the same 
horrid praotioe." 

" I am sure, madam, you were not much the happier for marrying 
the man you did not like, and your ladyship's title hath brought very 
little aloi^ with it," whimpered out Lady Fanny. " What is the use 
of a coronet with the jointure of a tradesman's wife ? — ^how many of 
them are richer than we tu^ ? There is come lately to live in our 
Square, at Kenrai^ton, a grocer's widow from Londtm Bridge, whose 
daughters have three gowns where I have one ; and who, though they 
are waited on but by a man and a couple of maids, I know eat and 
drink a thousand tames better than we do with our scn^ of cold meat 
on our plate, and our great ilauntdng, trapesing, impudent, lazy 
lacqueys ! " 

" He ! he ! glad I dine at the palace, and not at home ! " said Mr. 
Will. (Mr. Will, through his aunf s interest with Count Puffendorff, 
Groom of the Boyal (and Serene Electoral) Powder-Closet, had one of 
the many small places at Court, that of Deputy Powder.) 

"Why should I not be happy without any title except my own?" 
continued Lady Frances. " Many people are. I dare say th^ are 
even hi^py in America." 

" Yes ! with a mother-in4aw who is a perfect Turk and Tartar, for 
all I hear — ^with Indian war-whoops howling all round you : and with 
a dai^er of losing your scalp, or irf being eat up by a wild beast erery 
time yon went to church." 

" I wouldn't go to church," said Lady Fanny. 

" You'd go with any body who asked you. Fan ! " roared out Mr. 
Will : " and so would old Maria, and so would any wmnan, thaf b tho 
fiwt : " and Will laughed at his own wit. 
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"Pray, good folkB, i^at is all your merriment about?" here 
asked Madame Bernstein, peeping in on iter rdatiTes from the 
tapestried door which led into the galleiy where their conversation was 
held. 

Will told her &at his mother and sister had been having a fight 
(which was not a novelty, as Uadame Bernstein knew), because Fanny 
wanted to marry Ifaeir cousin, the wild Indian, and my lady countess 
would not let ber. Fanny protested agunst this statement.' Since 
the very first day when her mother had told her not to speak to the 
young gentleman, she had scarcely exchanged two words with him. 
She knew her station better. She did not want to be scalped by wild 
Indians, or eat-up by bears. 

Madame de Bernstein looked puzzled. . " If he is not staying for 
you, for whom is he stayii^ ? " she asked. " At the houses to which he 
has been carried, you have taken care not to show him a woman that 
is not a firight or in the nurseiy ; and I think the boy is too proud to 
fall in love with a dairymwd. Will." 

" Humph ! That is a matter of taste, ma'am," says Mr. William, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

" Of Mr. William Esmond's taste, as you say ; but not of yonder 
boy's. The Esmonds of his grandfather's nurture, sir, would not go 
a>courting in the kitchen." 

"Well, ma'un, every man to his taste, I aay again. A fellow might 
go fitrther and fire worse than my brother's servants' hall, and, besides. 
Fan, there's only the maids or old Maria to choose from." 

" Maria ! Impossible ! " And yet, as she spoke the very words, a 
sudden thought crossed Madame Bernstein's mind, that this elderly 
Calypso might have captivated her young Telemachus. She colled to 
mind half-a-dozen instances in her own experience of young men who 
hod been infatuated by old women. She remembered how frequent 
Harry Warrington's absences had been of lat« — absences which she 
attributed to' his bve for field-sports. She remembered how o|tan, 
when he was absent, Maria Esmond was away too. Walks in cool 
avenues, whisperings in garden temples, or behind clipt hedges, casual 
squeezes of the hand in twiUght corridors, or sweet glances and ogles 
in meetings on the stairs, — a lively lancy, an intimate knowledge of the 
world, very likely a considerable personal experience in early days, 
suggested all these posslbihties and chances to Madame de Bernstein, 
just as she was saying that they were impossible. 

" Impossible, ma'am ! I don't know," Will continued. " My mother 
warned Fan off him." 

" 0, your mother tiul warn Fanny off?" 

" Certainly, my dear baroness ! " 

"Didn't she? Didn't she pinch Fanny's arm black and blue? 
Didn't they fight about it ?" 

" Nonsense, William 1 For eliBiue, \^llliam I " cry both the impli- 
cated ladies in a breath. 
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" And now, since we liave heard how rich he is, perhaps it is soar 
grapes, that is all. And now, since he is warned off the young bird, 
perhaps he is hunting the old one, that's aU. Impossible! why 
impossible ? You know old Lady Suffolk, ma'am ? " 

" ^^^lliam, how can you speak about Lady Suffolk to your aunt? " 

A grin passed over the countenance of the young gentleman. 
" Because Lady Suffolk was a special &TOurite at Court? Well, otiier 
Jblks have aac(»eded her." 

" Sir ! " cries Madame de Bernstein, who may have had her reasons 
to take offence. 

" So they have, I say ; or who, pray, is my Lady Yarmouth now ! 
And didn't old Lady Suffolk go and laU in love with Geoi^e Beikeley, 
and many him when she was ever so old ? Nay, mk'am, if I remember 
right — and we hear a deal of town-talk at our table — Harry Eatridge 
went mad about your ladyship when you were somewhat rising twenty ; 
and would have changed your mttne a third time if you wonld but have 
let him." 

This allusion to an adventure of her own later days, which was, 
indeed, pretty notorious to all the world, did not anger Madame de 
Bemsteiu, like Will's former hint about his aunt having been a 
fevourite at George the Second's Court ; but, on the contrary, set her 
in good humour. 

" Aufait," she said, musii^, as she played a pretty little hand on 
ttie table, and no doubt thinkir^ about mad young Harry Estridge ; 
"'tis not impossible, William, that old folks and young folks, too, 
should play the fod." 

" But I can't understand a youi^ fellow being in love mth Maria," 
continued Mr. William, "however he m^ht be with yoa, ma'am. 
That's oter those, as our French tutor used to say. You remember the 
Count, ma'am ; he, he ! — and so does Maria ! " 

"William!" 

"And I dare say the Count remembers the bastinado Cas^ewood 
had given to him. A conibunded French dancing-maetor calling 
himself a count, and daring to &tl in love in our family ! Whenever I 
want to make myself uncommonly ^reeable to old Maria, I just say a 
few words aiparly voo to her. She knows what I mean." 

" Have you abused her to your consin, Hany Warrington ? " asked 
Madame de Bernstein. 

"Well — I know she la always abusing me — and I have said my 
mind about her," said Will. 

" O you idiot ! " cried the old lady. " Who but a gaby ever spoke 
ill of a woman to her sweetheart? He vriU tell her everything, and 
they both will hate you." 

" The very thing, ma'am ! " cried Will, burstdi^ into a great laugh. 
" I had a sort of a suspicion, you see, and two days ago, as we were 
riding together, I told Harry Warrington a bit of my mind about 
Maria ; — why shouldn't I, I say ? She is always abusing me, ain't 
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she, Fan ? And your fevourite turned as red as my pluBh waistcoat — 
voudered liow a gentl^nan could malign his own flesh and blood, and, 
trembling all over with rage, stud I was no true Esmond." 

" Why didn't you chastise him, sir, as my lord did the dancing- 
msster 1 " cried Lady Castlewood. 

" Well, mother, — you see that at quarter-staff there's two sticks 
used," replied Mr. William ; " and my opinion is, that Harry Warring- 
ton can guard his own head uncommonly well, Pei'haps tl^t is (aie of 
the reasons why I did not offer to treat my conain to a caning. And 
now you say so, ma'am, I know he has tdd Maria. She has been 
looking batlie, murder, and sudden deatli at me ever since. All which 
shows — " ajid here he turned to his aunt 

" All which shows what ? " 

" That I think we are on the r^ht scent; and that we've found 
Maria — tJie old fox ! " And the ingenuous youth here clapped 
fais hand to hia moutli, and gave a loud halloo. 

How far had this pretty intrigue gone ? now was the question. 
Mr. Will said, that at her i^e, Maria would be for conducting matters 
as rapidly aa possible, not having much time to lose. There was not a 
great deal of love lost betwe^i Will and hia half-sister. 

" Who would sift the matter to the bottom ? Scolding one party or 
the other was of no avaiL Threats only served to aggravate people in 
Ruch cases. I never was in dai^r but once, young people," said 
Madame de Bernstein, " and I think that was because my poor mother 
contradicted me. If tMs boy is like others of his &mily, the more we 
oppose him, the more entit4 he will he ; and we shall never get him 
out of hia scrape." 

"Faith, ma'am, suppose we leave him in it?" grumbled Will. 
" Old Maria and I don't love each other too much, I grant you ; but 
an EngUsh Earl's dai^ter is good enoi^h for an American tobacco- 
planter, when all is said and done." 

Here his moHier and sister broke out. They would not bear of such 
a union. To which WiD answered, " You are like the dog in the 
manger. You don't won't the man yourself, Fanny — " 

" J want him, indeed ! " cries Lady Fanny, with a toss of her head. 

" Then why grudge him to Maria ? I think Castlewood wonts her 
to have him." 

"Why gru^e him to Maria, sir?" cried Madame de Bemstcnn, 
with great energy. " Do jou remember who the poor boy is, and what 
your house owes to his family ? His grandfather was tlie best Mend 
your &tlier ever had, and gave up tliis estate, this title, this very 
castle, in which you are conspiring against the friendless Virginian 
lad, thot you and yours might profit by it. And the reward for idl this 
kindness is, that you all hut shut the door on the child when he 
knocks at it, and talk of morrying him to o silly elderly creature who 
mi^t be his mother ! He than't marry her." 

" The very thing we were saying and thinking, my dear Baroness 1 " 
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interposes Lady CastJewood, "Our part of the fejuilyia not eager 
Aboat the match, though my lard vnd Maria may be." 

" You would like him for youreeUI now that you hear be is rich — 
and may be richer, young people, mind you that^" cried Madam Beatrix, 
turning upon the other women. 

" Mr. Warrington may be erer bo rich, madam, but there is no need 
why your ladyship ehould perpetually remind ub that we are poor," 
broke in Lady Castlewood, with some sprit. " At least ^asm is very 
little dispari^ in Fanny's age and Mr. Hany'e ; and you eiuely will 
be the laet to eay that a lady of our name and fiumly is not good 
«uough for any gentleman bom in Virginia or elsewhere." 

" Let Fanny take an Enghah gentleman, countess, not an American. 
Witli such a name and such a mother to help her, and with all her 
good looks and accompUshments, sure, she can't &il of finding a man 
worthy of her. But from what I know about the daughters of tiiis 
house, and what I imagine about our young cousin, I am certain that 
no happy match could be made between them." 

" What does my aunt know about me ? " asked Lady Fanny, turn- 
ing very red. 

" Only your temper, my dear. You don't suppose that I believe all 
the tittle-tattle and scandal which one cannot help hearing in town? 
But the temper and "early education are sufficient. Only Iaji<^ one of you 
condemned to leave St James's and the Mall, and live in a plantation 
surrounded by savages ! You would die of ennui, or wony your 
husband's life out with your ill-humour. You are bom, ladies, to 
ornament courts — not wigwams. Let this lad go back to his wilderness 
with a wife who is suited to him." 

The other two ladies declared in a breath that, for their ports, they 
desired no better, and, after a few more words, went on their way, 
while Madsme de Bernstein, lifting up her tapestried door, retired into 
her own chamber. She saw all tlie scheme now ; she admired the 
ways of women, calling a score of little ciicumstances back to mind. 
She wondered at her own blindness during the last few days, and that 
she should not have perceived the rise and progress of this queer httle 
intrigue. How far had it gone ? was now the question. Was Harry's 
passion of the serious and ti-agical sort, or a meie fire of straw which a 
day or two would bum out ? How deeply was he committed ? She 
dreaded the strength of Harry's passion, and the weakness of Maria's. 
A woman of her age is so desperate, Madame Bernstein may have 
thought, tltat she will make any efforts to secure a lover. Scandal, 
bah ! She will retire and be a princess in Virginia, and leave the folks 
in Ei^^land to talk as much scandal as they choose. 

Is there always, then, one thing which women do not tell to one 
another, and about which they agree to deceive each other ? Does 
the concealment arise from deceit or modesty ? A man, as soon as he 
feels an inclination for one of the other sex, seeks for a fidend of 
his own to whom he may impart the delightful intelligence. A 
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voman {with more or less skill) buries ber secret away fi-om her kind. 
For days and weeks ptiat, had not this old Maria made fools of the 
whole house, — Maria, the butt of the feunily ? 

I forbear to go into too curious inquiries regarding the Lady Maria's 
antecedents. I have my own opinion about Madame Bemstein'a. A 
hundred years ago, people of the great world were not so strait-laced as 
. they are now, ^'hen everybody is good, pure, moral, modest ; when 
there is no skeleton in anybody's doset ; when there is no scheming ; 
no sluning over of old stories ; when no girl tries to sell herself for 
wealth, and no mother abets her. Suppose my Lady Maria tries to 
make her little game, wherein is her ladyship's great eccentricity ? 

On these points no doubt the Baronet de Bemstdn thought, as she 
communed with herself in her private apartment. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



S my Lady Castlewood and 
her son and daughter passed 
through one door of the saloon 
where they had all been seated, 
my lord Castlewood departed by - 
another issue ; and then the 
demure eyes looked up from 
the tambour-frame on which 
they had persisted hitherto in 
examining the innocent violets 
and jonquils. The ^es looked 
up at Hftn-y Warrington, who 
stood at an ancestral portrait 
under the great fire-place. He 
had gathered a great heap of 
blushes, (those flowers which 
bloom BO rarely b&st gentlefolks' 
spring-time ; ) and with them 
ornamented his honest coun- 
tenance, his cheeks, his fore- 
head, nay, his youthful ears. 
" Why did you refuse to go 

with our aunt, cousin ? " asked 

the lady of the tambour-frame. 

" Because your ladyship bade me stay," answered the lad. 

" I bid you stay ! La ! child ! . What one says in fun, you take in 

earnest .' Are all you Virginian gentlemen bo obsequious as to fancy 

every idle word a lady says is a command? Virginia must be a 

pleasant country for our ses if it be so ! " 

" You said — when — when we walked in the terrace two nights since, 
— O heaven ! " cried Harry, with a voice trembling with emotion. 
" Ah, tiiat sweet night, cousin ! " cries the Tambour-frame. 
" Whe — ^whe — ^when you gave me tins rose from your own neck — " 
roared out Harry, pulling suddenly a crumpled and decayed vegetable 
from his waistcoat — "which I will never part with — with, no, by heavens, 
whilst this heart continues to beat ! You said, ' Hany, if your aunt asks 
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you to go away, you will go, and if you go, you will foi^et me.' — 
Didn't you say so ? " 

" All men forget ! " said the Virgin, with a eigh. 

" In tliia cold selfish country they may, cousin, not in ours," con- 
tinues Hany, yet in the same state of exultation — " I had rather have 
lost an arm almost than refused the old lady. I tell you it went to my 
heart to say no to her, and she so kind to me, and who had been the 
means of introducii^ me to — ^to — O heaven ! " . . . (Here a kick to an 
intervening spaniel, which flies yelping from before the fire, and a 
rapid advance on the tambour-fi'ame.) "Look here, cousin! If you 
were to hid me jump out of yonder window, I should do it ; or murder, 
I should do it." 

"La ! but you need not squeeze one's band so, you silly child ! " 
remarks Maria. 

" I can't help it — ^we are so in the South. Where my heart ia, I 
can't help speaking my mind out, cousin — and you know where tbat 
heart ia ! Ever since that evening — that — heaven ! I tdl you I 
have hardly slept since — I want to do something — to distinguish 
myself — to be ever ao great. I wish there was Giants, Maria, as I 
have read of in — in books, that I could go and fight 'em. I wish you was 
in distress, that I might help you, somehow. 1 wish you wanted my 
blood, that I might spend every drop of it for you. And when you 
told me not to go with Madame Bernstein . . ." 

" / tell thee, child ? never." 

" I thought you told me. You said you knew I preferred my aunt to 
my cousin, and I said then what I say now, ' Incomparable Maiia t I 
prefer thee to all tiie women in the world and all the angels in Paradise 
— and I would go anywhere, were it to dungeons, if you ordered me ! ' 
And do you tliink I would not stay anywhere, when you only desired 
that I should he near you ?" he added, after a moment's pause. 

" Men always talk in that ivay — that is, — ^that is, I have heard bo," 
said the spinster, coiTecting herself; " for what should a country-bred 
woman know about you creatures ? When you are near us, they say 
you are all raptures and flames and promises and I don't know what ; 
when you are away, you forget all about us." 

" But I think I never want to go away as long as I live," groaned 
out the your^ man. " I have tired of many things ; not books and 
that, I never cared for study much, but games and sports which I used 
to be fond of when X was a hoy. Before I saw you, it was to be a 
soldier I most desired ; I tere my hair with rage when my poor dear 
brother went away instead of me on tjiat expedition in which we lost 
him. But now, I only care for one thing in the world, and you know 
what that is." 

" You silly child ! dou't you know I am almost old enough to 
be ?" 

" I know — I know ! but what is that to me ? Hasn't your br . . . . 
—well, never mind who, some of 'em — told me stories against you, and 
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didn't they show me the Family Bible, where all your names are 
down, and the dates of your birth ?" 

" The cowards ! Who did that?" cried out Lady Maria. " Dear 
Harry, tell me who did that ? Waa it my mother-in-law, the grasping, 
odious, abandoned, brazen harpy? Do you know all about her? 
How die married my father in his cupa — the horrid hussey !— 
and . . . ." 

" Indeed it wasn't Lady Caatlewood," interposed the wondering 
Harry. 

" Then it vbm my aunt," continued the infuriate lady. " A pretty 
moralist, indeed ! A Bishop's widow, forsooth, and I should like to 
know whose widow before and afterwards. Why, Hany, she intrigued 
with the Pretender, and with the Court of Hanover, and, I daresay, 
would with the Court of Rome and the Sultan of Turkey if she had 
had the means. Do you know who her second husband was ? A 
creature who . . . ." 

" But our aunt never spoke a word against you," broke in Harry, 
more and more amazed at the nymph's vdiemence. 

She checked her anger. In tiie inquisitive countenance oppoute to 
her she tliought she read some alarm as to the temper which she was 
exhibiting. 

" Well, well 1 I am a fool," she said. " I want thee to think well of 
me, Harry I " 

A hand is somehow put out and seized and, no doubt, kissed by the 
rapturous youtii. " Ai^ell" he cries, looking into h&c face witJi his 
eager, honest eyes. 

Two Jish-pools irradiated by a pair of stars would not kindle to 
greater warmth than did those elderly orbs into which Harry poured 
his gaze. Nevertheless, he plunged into their blue depths, and fancied 
he saw heaven in their calm brightness. So that silly dog (of whom 
£sop or the Spelling-book used to tell us in youth) beheld a beef-bone 
in the pond, and snapped it, and lost the beef-bone he was carrying. 
O, absurd cur J He saw the beef-bone in his own mouth reflected in 
the ti-eacherous pool, which dimpled, I daresay, with ever so many 
smiles, coolly audied up the meat, and returned to ita usual placidity. 
Ah ! what a heap of wreck he beneath some of those quiet surfaces ! 
What treasures we have dropped into them ! What chased golden 
dishes, what precious jewels of love, what bones after bones, and 
sweetest heart's flesh i Do not some vcr^ ituthful and unlucky dc^ 
jump in bodily, when they are swallowed up heada and t^s entirely ? 
When some women come to be dragged, it is a marvel what will be 
found in the depths of them. Cavete, eanti t Have a care how ye lap 
that water. What do they want with us, the mischievoas syren sluts ? 
A greeu'^yed Naiad never rests until she has inveigled a fellow under 
the water ; she sings after him, she dances after him ; she winds 
round him, glittering tortuously; she warbles and whispers dunty 
seoret« at his cheek, she kisses his feet, she leers at him &om out tst 
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her rushes : all her beds eigh out, " Come, sweet jonth ! Hith^, 
hither, rosy Hjlas 1 " Pop goes Hylas. (Surely the faUe is renewed 
for ever (uid ever ?) Has his captivator any pleasure ? Doth she take 
any account of him ? Ko more than a fisherman landing at Brighton 
does of one out of a hundred thousand herrings. . . . The last time 
Ulysses rowed by the Syrens' Bank, he and his men did not care though 
8 whole shoal of them were silking and combing their longest locks. 
Young Telemachus was for jumping overboard: but the tough old crew 
held the silly, bawling lad. They were deaf, and could not hear hia 
bawling nor the sea-nymphs' singing. They were dim of sight, and did 
not see how lovely the vritches were. The stale, old, leering witches ! 
Away with ye ! I daresay you have painted yo\ir cheeks by this time ; 
your wretched old songs are as out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all 
folse hur you are combing ! 

In the last sentence you see Lector Benevolus and Scriptor Doctis- 
simus figure as tough old Ulysses and his tough old Boatswain, who 
do not care a quid of tobacco for any Syren at Syrens' Pdnt ; but 
Harry Warrington is green Telemachus, who, be sure, was very unlike 
the soft youth in the good Bishop of Cambray's twaddling story. He 
does not see that the syren paints the lashes from under which she 
ogles him ; will put by into a box when she has done the ringlets into 
which she would inveigle him' ; and if she eats him, as she proposes to 
do, will crunch his bones with a new set of grinders just from the 
dentist's, and warranted for mastication. The song is not sttde 
to Harry Warrii^ton, nor the voice cracked or out of tune that sings it. 
But — but — 0, dear me. Brother Boatswain ! Don't you remember 
how pleasiuat the opera was when we first heard it ? Coti fan tutri 
was its name—Mozart's music. Now, I daresay, they have other 
words, and other music, and other silvers and fiddlers, and another 
great crowd in the pit. Well, well, Co»i Jan tuttt is still upon the 
bills, and they are going on singing it over and over and over. 

Any man or woman with a pennyworth of brains, or the like precious 
amount of personal experience, or who has read a novel before, must, 
when Harry pulled out those faded vegetables just now, have gone off 
into a digression of his own, as tiie writer confesses for himsdf he was 
diverging whilst he has been writing the last brace of paragra^s. If 
he sees a pair of lovers whispering in a garden alley or the embrasure 
of a window, or a pair of gWces shot across the room firom Jenny to 
the artless Jessamy, he falls to musing on former days when, &,c. &c. 
These things follow each other by a general law, which is not as (dd as 
the hills, to be sure, but as old as the people who walk up and down 
them. When, I say, a lad pulls a bunch of amputated and now decom- 
posing greens from his breast and falls to kissing it, what is the use of 
saying much more? As well tell the market-gardener's name from 
whom the slip-rose was bought — the waterings, ehppiugs, trimmings, 
manurings, the plant has undergone — as tell how Harry Warrington 
came by it. Row, eUe a vicv. la vie dea ro»ei, has been trimmed, has 
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been watered, has been potted, has been sticked, baa been cut, worn, 
given away, tntnefened to yonder boy's pocket-book and bosom, 
according to the laws and fiite appertaining to roses. 

And how came Mam to give it to Harry ? And how did he come to 
want it and to prize it so passionately when he got the bit of rubbish ? 
Is not one story as stale as the other ? Are not they all alike ? What 
is the uqe, I say, of telling them over and over ? Harry values tbat 
rose because Maria has ogled him in the old way ; because she has 
happened to meet him in the garden in the old way ; because he has 
taken her hand in the old way ; because they have whiapCTed to one 
another behind the M curtain (the gaping old rag, as if everybody 
could not peep throu^ it !) ; because, in this delicious weather, they 
have happened to be early risers and go into the park ; because dear 
Goody Jenkins in the village happened to have a bad knee, and my X,ady 
Maria went to read to her, and give her calves'-foot jelly, and because 
somebody, of com-se, must carry the basket. Whole chapters might 
have been written to chronicle idl these circumstances, but d quoi bon .' 
The incidents of life, and love-making especially, I beUeve to resemble 
each other so much, that I am surprised, gentlemen and ladies, you 
read novds any more. Psha ! Of course that rose in young Harry's 
pocket-book had grown, and bad budded, and had bloomed, and was 
now rotting, like other roses. I suppose you will want me to say that 
the young fool kissed it next ? Of course he kissed it. What were 
hps made for, pray, but for smiling and simpering and (possibly) hum- 
bugging, and kissiug, and opening to receive mutton-chops, cigars, and 
so forth ? I cannot write this part of the story of our Virginians, 
because Harry did not dare to write it himself to anybody at home, 
because, if he wrote any letters to Maria (wliicb, of course, he did, as 
they were in the same house, and might meet each other as much as 
they liked), they were destroyed ; because he afterwards chose to be 
very silent about Qie story, and we can't have it from her Ladyship, 
who never told the truth about anything. But cui bono f 1 say again. 
Whatis the good of telling the story? My gentle reader, take your story; 
take mine. To-morrow it shall be Miss Fanny's, who is just walking 
away with her doll to the school-room and the governess (poor victim ! 
shehas a version of it in her desk) ; and next day it shall be Baby's, who 
is bawling out on the stairs for his bottle, 

Maria might like to have and exercise power over the young Virgi- 
nian ; but Uie did not want that Harry ^ould quarrel vrith his aunt 
for her sake, or that Madame de Bernstein should be angry with her. 
Harry was not the Lord of Virginia yet : he was only the Prince, and 
the Queen m^ht many and have other Princes, and the laws of primo- 
geniture might not he estabhshed in Virginia, qu'en savait elle ? My 
lord her brother and she had exchanged no words at ell about the 
delicate business. But they understood each other, and the £arl had a 
way of understanding thii^ without speaking. He knew his Maria 
perfectly well : in the course of a life of which not a little had been 
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speut iu her brother's company and under bis roof ; Maria's dispoyitian, 
vaj'8, tricks, faults, bad come to be perfectlj understood by the head of 
the family ; and she would find her little schemes checked or aided by 
him, as to his lordship seemed good, and without need of any words 
between them. Thus three days before, when she happened to be 
going to see that poor dear old Goody, who was ill with the sore knee 
in the vill^e (and wheu Harry Warrington happened to be walking 
behind the elms on the green, too), my lord with his dogs about him, 
and his gardener walking after him, crossed the court, just as Lady 
Maria was tripping to the gate-bouse — and his lordship called his sister, 
and said : " Molly, you are going to see Goody JeuMns. You are a 
charitable soul, my dear. Give Gammer Jenkins this half-crown for 
me — unless our cousin, Warrington, has already given her money. A 
pleasant walk to you. Let her want for nothing." And at supper, my 
lord asked Mr. Warrington many questions about the poor in Virginia, 
and the means of maintaining them, to which the young gentleman 
gave the best answers be might. His lordship wished that in the old 
country there were no more poor people than iu the new : and recom- 
mended Harry to visit the poor and people of every degree, indeed, 
high and low — in the count^ to look at the agriculture, in the city at 
the manu&ctures and mutticipal institutionB — to which edifying advice 
Hany acceded with becoming modesty and few words, and Madame 
Bernstein nodded approval over her picquet with the chaplain. Next 
day, Harry was in my lord's justice-room : the next day he was out ever 
so long with my lord on the farm — and coming home, what does my 
lord do, but look iu on a sick tenant ? I think Lady Maria was out on 
that day, too, she had been reading good books to that poor dear Goody 
Jenkins, though I don't suppose Madame Bernstein ever thought of 
asking about bei> niece. 

" CAarLiwooD, Haufshibb, Bhqlahp, Avfput 5, 17G7< 

"My deak Mountain, 

"At first, as I wrote, I did not like Castlewood, nor my cousins 
there, very muck. Now, I am used to their ways, and we begin to 
understand each other much better. With my duty to my mother, tell 
her, I hope, that considering her ladyship's great kindness to me. 
Madam Esmond will be reconciled to her half-sister, the Baroness de 
Bernstein. The Baroness, you know, was my Grandmamma's daughter 
by her first husband. Lord Castlewood {only Grandpapa really was the 
real Lord) ; however, that was not_ his, that is the other Lord Castle- 
wood's &ult you know, and he was very kind to Grandpapa, who always 
spoke most lundly of him to us im you know. 

" Madamethe Baroness Bemsteinfirstmarried a elei^yman, Reverend 
Mr. Tusher, who was so learned and good, and such a favourite of his 
Majesty, as was my aunt, too, that he was made a Bwhopp. When he 
died. Our graeioui King continued his friendship to my aunt ; who 
married a Hanoverian nobleman, who occupied a post at the Court— 
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aud I believe left the Baroness rery rkk. My cousin, my Lord Castie- 
wood, told me so much about her, and I am sure I hare found from her 
tiie greatest kindness and affection. 

" The (Dowiger) CouateSB Castlewood and my cousinB Will and Lady 
Fanny have been described per last, that went by the Falmouth packet 
on the QOth ult. The ladies are not changed since then. Me and 
Cousin Will Bse very good friends. We have rode out a good deal. 
We have had some famous cocking matches at Hampton and Winton. 
My cousin is a sAaiy blade, but I think I have shown him that we in 
Virginia know a thing or two. Beverend Mr. Sampson, cfaaplalA of the 
famaly, most excellent preacher, without any Hggatnj. 

" The kindness of my cousin the Earl improves every day, and by 
nest year's ship I hope my mother will send his lordship some of our 
best roll tobacco (for tennants) and hammt. He is most charatahle to 
the poor. His sister. Lady Maria, equally to. She sits for hours 
reading good books to the sicit: she is most beloved in the village." 

" Nonsense ! " said a lady to whom Harry submitted his precious 
manuscript. " Why do you flatter me, cousin ? " 

" You are beloved in the village and out of it," said Harry, with a 
knowing emphasis, " aud I have flattered you, as you call it, a little 
more still, further on." 

" There is a sick old woman there, whom Madam Esmond would 
like, a most raligious, good, old lady. 

" Lady Maria goes very often to read to her ; which, she says, 
gives her comfort. But though her Ladyship hath the sweetest 
voice, both in epeaking and singeing (she plays the church oigan, and 
singes there most beautiftiUy), I cannot think Gammer Jenkins can 
have any comfort from it, heing very deaf, by reason of her great 
age. She has her memory perfectly, however, and remembers when 
my honoured Grandmother Rachel Lady Castlewood lived here. She 
says, my Grandmother was the best womau in the whole world, gave 
her a cow wheu she was married, Eind cured her husband. Gaffer 
Jenkins, of the collects, which he used to have very bad. I sup- 
pose it was with the Pills and Drops which my honored Mother 
put up in my boxes, when I left dear Vii^inia, Having ne^er been ill 
since, have had no use for the pills. Gumbo hath, eating and 
drinking a great deal too much in the Servants' Hall, The next ai^el 
to my Grandmother (N.B. I think I spelt angel wrong per last). Gammer 
Jenkins says, is Lady Maria, who sends her duty to her Aunt in 
Virginia, and remembers her, and my Grandpapa and Grandmamma 
when they were in Europe, aud she was a httle girl. You know 
they have Grandpapa's picture here, and I live in the very rooms 
which he had, and which are to be called mine, my Lord Castlewood 
says. 
" Having no more to say, at present, I close with best love and duty 
. to my honoured Mother, and with respects to Mr. Dempster, and a kiss 
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for Fanny, and kisd remembraucee to Old Gumbo, Natbaii, Old and 
Yonug Diuali, and the pointer dog and Slut, and all Mends, irom their 
well-wiBher 

" Henry Esicohd Wabeington. 



No 



Have wrote and Bent my duty to my Uncle Warrington in Norfolk. 



" I hope the Bpelling is nght, cousin ? " asked the author of the 
letter, from the critic to whom he showed it. 

" Tia quite well enough spelt for any person of fashion," answered 
Lady Maria, who did not choose to be examined too closely regarding 
the orthc^raphy. 

" One word ' Ai^el,' I know, I spelt wrong in writing to my mamma, 
but I have learned a way of spelling it right, now," 

" And how is that, sir ? " 

" I think 'tis by looking at you, cousin ; " saying which words, 
Mr. Harry made her ladyship a low bow, and accompanied the bow 
by one of his best blushes, as if he were ofTering her a bow and a 
bouquet. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONTAINING BOTH LOVE AMD LUCK. 

T the next meal, wlien the 
family party aasembled, there 
was QOt a trace of displeasnre 
in Madame de Bernstein's 
• countenance, and her be- 
haviour to all the company, 
Harry included, was perfectly 
kind and cordial. She praised 
the cook this time, declared 
the fricassee was excellent, 
and that there were no eels 
anywhere like those in &ie 
Gastlewood moats; would not 
albw that the wine was corked, 
or hear of such extravagance 
as opening a fresh bottle for a 
useless old woman like her ; 
^= — -r--; rti_ _:^^^_-=-" gave Madam Esmond Warring- 

ton, of Virginia, as her toast, 
when tlie new wine was brought, and hoped Harry had brought away his 
mamma's permission to take back an English wife with him. He did 
not remember his grandmotlier ; her, Madame de Bernstein's dear 
mother ? The Baroness amused the company with numerous stories of 
her mother, of her beauty and goodness, of her happiness with her 
second husband, though the wife was so much older than Colonel 
Esmond. To see them t<^ether, was delightful, she had heard. Their 
attachment was celebrated all through the country. To talk of disparity 
in marriages was vain after that. My Lady Gastlewood _ and her two 
children held their peace whilst Madame Bernstein prattled. Harry 
was enraptured, and Maria surprised. Lord Gastlewood was puzzled 
to know what sudden freak or scheme had occasioned tills prodigious 
amiability on the part of his aunt ; but did not allow the slight«Bt ex- 
pression of sobcitude or doubt to appear on his countenance, which 
wore every mark of the most perfect satiafiiction. 

The Baroness's good humour infected the whole family ; not one 
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person at table escaped a gracioua word from her. In reply to some - 
compliment to Mr. WiU, when that artleBS jouth uttered an expres- 
Bion of Batds&ction and surprise at his aunt's behaviour, she frsjikly 
stud : " Complimentary, my dear I Of course I am. I want to nmke 
up with you for having been esceedingly rude to every body this mom- 
ii^. When I was a child, and my father and mother were alive, and 
lived here, I remember I used to adopt exactly the same behaviour. If 
I had been naughty in the morning, I used to try and coax my parents 
at night. I remember in this very room, at this very table — 0, ever so 
many hundred years ago ! — bo coaxing my father, and mother, and your 
grandfather, Harry Warrington ; and there were eels for supper, as we 
have had them to-night, and it was that dish of collared eels which 
brought the circumstance back to my mind. I had been just as way- 
ward that day, when I was seven years old, as I am to-day, when I am 
sev^ity, and so I confess my sins, and ask to be forgiven, like a good 
girl" 

" I absolve yonr ladyship ! " cried the chaplain, who made one of 
tlie party. 

" But your reverence does not know how cross and ill-tempered I was. 
I scolded my sister, Castlewood : I scolded her children, I boxed Harry 
Warrington's ears, and all because he would not go with me to Tunbridge 
Wells." 

" But I will go, madam, I will ride with you with all the pleasure in 
life," said Mr. Warrington. 

" You see, Mr. Chaplain, what good, dutiful children thej all are. 
'Twas I alone who was cross and peevish. 0, it was cruel of me to 
treat them so ! Maria, I ask your pardon, my dear." 

" Sure, madam, you have done me no wrong 1 " says Maria to this 
humble suppliant 

" Indeed, I have, a very great wrong, child I Because I was weaiy 
of myself, I told you that your company would be wearisome to me. 
You offered to come with me to Tunbridge, and I rudely refused 
you." 

" Nay, ma'am, if you were sick, and my presence annoyed you. . . " 

" But it will not annoy me I You were most kind to say you 
would come. I do, of all tilings, beg, pray, entreat, implore, command 
that you will come." 

My lord filled himself a glass, and sipped it. Most utterly uncon- 
scious did his lordship look. This, then, was the meaning of the pre- 
vious comedy. 

" Anything which can give my Aunt pleasure, I am sure, will dehght 
me," said Maria, trying to look as happy as possible. 

" You must come and stay with me, my dear, and I promise to be 
good and good-humoured. My dear lord, you will spare your mslei 
to me?" 

" Lady Maria Ksmond is quite of age to judge for herself about such 
a matter," said his lordship, with a bow. " If any of us can be of use 
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to yon, msdam, you sure ought to commaud ua." Which sentence, 
being interpreted, no doubt meant, " Plague take the old woman ! 
She is taking Maria awaj in order to separate her from this young 
Virginian." 

" 0, Tunbridge will be delightful ! " sighed Lady Maria. 

" Mr. Sampson will go and see Goody Jones for you," my lord con- 
tinued. Hury drew pictures with hia finger on the table. What 
delights had he not been speculating on ? What walks, what rides, 
what interminable conversations, what delicious shrubberies and sweet 
sequestered summer-houses, what poring over music-books, what moon- 
light, what billing and cooiI^:, had he not imc^ined ! Yes, the 
day was coming. They were all departing — my I^y Gastlewood to 
her friends, Madame Bernstein to her waters — and he was to be left 
alone with hie divine charmer — alone with her and unutterable 
rapture ! The thoi^ht of the pleasure was maddening. That these 
people were all going away. That he was to be left to enjoy that 
Heaven — ^te sit at the feet of that angel and kiss the hem of that white 
robe. Gods ! 'twas too great bliss to be real ! " I knew it couldn't 
be," thought poor Harry. " I knew something would happen to take 
her from me." 

" But you will ride with us to Tunbridge, Nephew Warrington, and 
keep us from the highwaymen," s^d Madame de Bernstein. 

Harry Warrington hoped the company did not see how red he 
grew. He tried to keep his voice calm and without tremor. Yes, he 
would ride with their ladyships, and he was sure they need fear no 
danger. Danger ! Hany felt he would rather like danger than not. 
He would slay ten thousand highwaymen if they approached his 
mietresa'a coadi. At least, he would ride by that coach, and now and 
again see her eyes at the window. He might not speak to her ; but he 
should be near her. He should press the blessed hand at the inn at 
n^ht, and feel it reposing on his as he led her to the carri^e at 
morning. They would be two whole days goit^ to Tunbridge, and one 
day or two he might stay there. Is not the poor wretch who is left for 
execution at Newgate thankful for even two or three days of respite ? 

You see, we have only indicated, we have not chosen to describe, at 
length, Mr. Hany Warrington's condition, or that utter depth of imbeci- 
lity into which the poor young wretch waa now plunged. Some boys have 
the complaint of love iavourably and gently. Others, when they get the 
fev^, are sick unto death with it ; or, recovering, carry the marks of 
the malady down with them to the grave, or to remotest old age. I 
say, it is not fair to take down a young fellow's words when he is raging 
in that delirium. Suppose he is in love with a woman twice as old as 
himself, have we not afi read of the young gentleman who committed 
suicide in consequence of his latal passion for Mademoiselle Ninon de 
I'Enclos who turned out to be his grandmother ? Suppose thou art 
making an ass of thyself young Harry Warrington, of Vir^nia! are 
there not people in England who heehaw, too ? Kick and abuse him. 
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yon who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest fellow- 
cardophagi ; long-eaied meesmatea, recognise a brother donkey ! 

" You will stay with us for a day or two at the Wells," Madame- 
BeruBtdn continued, " You will see ua put into our lodgings. Then 
you can return to Caatlewood and the partridge-ahooting, and all the 
fine things which you and my lord are to study b^etiier." 

Harry bowed an acquiescence. A whole week of Heaven ! Life was^ 
not altogether a Uank, then. 

" And as there is sure to be plen^ of company at the Wells, I shall 
be able to present you," the lady graciously added. 

" Company ! ah ! I shan't need company," ^ghed out Harry. I 
mean that I shall be quite contented in the company of you two ladies," 
he added, eagerly ; and no doubt Mr. Will wondered at his cousin's 
taste. 

As this was to be the last night of Cousin Hany's present visit to 
Castlewood, Cousin Will suggested that he, and his Eeverence, and 
Warrington should meet at the quarters of the latter and make up 
accounts, to which process, Harry, being a considerable winner in his 
play transactions with the two gentlemen, had no otgection. Accord- 
ingly, when the ladies retired for the night, and my lord withdrew— ^as 
his custom was — ^to fais own apartments, the three gentlemen all found 
themselves assembled in Mr. Hany's httle room before the punch-bowl, 
which was Will's usual midnight companion. 

But Will's method of settling accounts was by producing a couple of 
fresh packs of cards, and ofEehng to submit Hany's debt to the process 
of being doubled or acquitted. The poor chaplain had no more ready 
cash than Lord Castlewood's yomiger brother. Hany Woningbm 
wanted to win the money of neither. Would he give paan to the brother 
of hia adored Maria, or allow any ono of her near kinsfolk to tax hinv 
with any want of generosity or forbearance ? He was ready to give them 
their revenge, as the gentlemen proposed. Up to midnight he would 
play with them for what stakes they chose to name. And so they 
set to work, and the dice-box was rattled and the cards shufBed and 
dealt. 

Very likely he did not think about the cards at all. Very likely he 
was thinking ; — ' At tiiis moment, my bdoved one is sitting with her beau- 
teous golden locks outspread under the fingers of her maid. Happy 
maid ! Now she is on her knees, the sunted creature, addressing 
prayers to that Heaven which is the abode of angels like her. Now 
she has sunk to rest behind her damask curtains. bless, bless her ! ' 
" You double us all round 9 I will take a card upon each of my two. 
Thank you, that will do — a ten — now, upon the other, a queen, — two 
natural vingt-et-uns, and as you doubled us you ove me so and so." 

I imagine volleys of oaths from Mr. Wilham, and brisk pattering of 
imprecations from his Bererence, at the young Virginian's luck. He 
won because he did not want to win. Fortune, that notoriously 
coquettish jade, came to him, because he was thinking of another 
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nymph, who poasibly was as fickle. Will aiid the chaplain may have 
played against him, sohcitous constantly to increase ttieir stakes, and 
supposing that the wealthy Virginian wished to let them recover aU 
their losings. But this was, by no means, Harry Warrington's notion. 
When he was at home he had taken a part in scores of such games as these 
■{whereby we may be led to suppose that he kept many little circum- 
stances of his life mum from hia lady^other), and had learned to 
play and pay. And as he practised fair play towards his friends he 
■expected it from them in return. 

" The luck does seem to be with me. Cousin," he said, in reply to 
some more oaths and growls of Will, " and I am sure I do not want to 
press it ; but you don't suppose I am going to be such a fool as to fling 
it away altogether ? I have quit« a heap of your promises on paper by 
this time. If we areto go on playing, let us have the dollars on the 
table, if you please ; or, if not, the money — the worth of it," 

" Always the way with you rich men," grumbled WUl. " Never 
lend except on security — always win because you are rich," 

" Faith, Cousin, you have been of late for ever flinging my riches 
.into my face. I have enough for my wants and for my creditors," 

" that we could all say as much," groaned the chaplain. " How 
happy we, and how happy the duns would be ! What have we got 
to play against our conqueror ? There is mj Bew gown, Mr. Waning- 
ton. Wyi you set me five pieces against it ? I have but to preach in 
stuff if I lose. Stop ! I have a Chrysostom, a Fox's Martyrs, a 
Baker's Chronicle, and a cow and her cafr. What shall we set against 
these?" 

" I will bet one of Cousin Will's notes for twenty pounds," cried 
Mr. Warrington, producing one of those documents, 

" Or I have my brown mare, and will back her red against your 
honour's notes of hand, but against ready money." 

" I have my horse. I wiH back my horse against you for &fty ! " 
Jbawls out Will. 

Bferry took the offers of both gentlemen. In the course of ten 
minutes the horse and the bay mare had both changed owners. Cousin 
William swore more fiercely than ever. The parson dashed his wig 
to the ground, and emulated his pupil in the loudness of his olgurga- 
tions, Mr. Hany Warrington was quite calm, and not the least elated 
by his triumph. They had asked him to play, and he had played. He 
knew he should win. beloved slumbering angel ! he thought, am 
I not sui'e of victory when yon are kind to me ? He was looking out 
from his window towards the casement on the opposite side of the 
-court, which he knew to be hers. He had forgot about his victims and 
their groans, and ill-luck, ere they crossed the court. Under yonder 
brilliant flickering star, behind yonder casement where the lamp was 
■burning faintly, was hie joy, and heart, aud treasure. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FACWJS DESCESSCS. 

HILST the good old Bishop of Comlray, 
in his romance lately menticmed, de- 
scribed the disconsolate condition of 
Calypso at the departure of Ulysses, 
I forget whether he mentioned the 
grief of Calypso's lady's-maid on 
taking leave of Odysscus's own 
gentleman. The menials must have 
wept together in the kitchen pre- 
cincts whilst the master and mistress 
took a last wild embrace in the draw- 
ing-room; they must have hung 
round each other in the for&*abin, 
whilst their principals broke their 
hearts in the grand-saloon. When 
the bell rang for the last time, and 
Ulysses's mat« bawled, " Now ! any 
one for shore ! " Calypso and her 
female attendant must have both walked over the same plank, with 
beating hearts and streaming eyes ; both must have waved pocket- 
handkerchiefs (of far different value and texture) as they stood on the 
quay to theii friends on the departing vessel, whilst the people on the 
land and tlie crew cron-ding in the ship's bows shouted. Hip, hip, 
huzzay (or whatever may be the equivalent Greek for the salutation) 
to all engaged on that voyage. But the point to be remembered is, that 
if Calypso ne pouvait se consoler. Calypso's maid ns poiaiait se coiuoUr 
non plus. They had to walk the same plank of grief, and feel the same 
pang of separation ; on their return home, they might not use pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the same l«xture and value, but the tears, no doubt, 
were as salt and plentiful which one shed iu her marble halls, and the 
other poured forth in the servants' ditto. 

Not only did Harry Warrington leave Castlewood a victim to love, 
but Gumbo quitted the same premises, a prey to the same delightful 
passion. His wit, accomplishments, good-humour, his skill in dancing, 
cookery, and music, had endeared him to the whole female domestic 
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circle. More than one of the men nught be jealous of him, bat 
the ladies all were with him. There was no such olgection to the 
poor black men then in England as has obtained since among 
white-skinned people. Their's was a condition not perhaps of equality, 
but th^ had a sufferance and a certain grotesque sympathy from 
all ; uid from women, no doubt, a kindness much more generous. 
When Led3'ard and Parke, in Blackmansland, were persecuted by the 
men, did they not find the black women pitiful aud kind to them ? 
Women are always kind towards our sex. What (mental) negroes do 
they not cherish ? what (moral) hunchbacks do they not adore ? what 
lepers, what idiots, what dull drivellers, what misshapen monsters (I 
speak figuratively) do they not fondle and cuddle? Gumbo was 
treated by the women as kindly as many people no better than himself : 
it was oidy the men in the servants' hall who rejoiced at the Virginian 
lad's departure. I should like to see him taking leave. I should like to 
see MoUy housemaid stealing to the terrace-gardens in the grey dawn- 
ing to cull a wistfiil posey. I should like to see Betty kitchenmaid 
cutting off a thick lock of her chestnut ringlets which she proposed to 
exchange for a wooUj token from young Gumbo's pate. Of course he 
said he was regum progeniet, a descendant of Aehantee kings. In 
CaSraria, Connai^ht, and other places now inhabited by hereditary 
bondsmen, there must have been vast numbers of these potent 
sovere^s in former times, to judge from their descendants now 
estant. 

At the morning announced for Madame de Bernstein's departure, 
all the numerous domestics of Castlewood crowded about the doors 
and passages, some to have a last glimpse of her ladyship's men 
and t^e &scinatjng Gumbo, some to take leave of her ladyship's maid, 
all to waylay the Baroness and her nephew for parting-fees, which it 
was the custom of that day lai^y to distribute among household 
serranta. One and the other gave Uberal gratuities to the liveried 
society, to the gentlemen in black and ruffles, and to thtf swarm of 
female attendants. Castlewood was the home of the Baroness's youth, 
and as for her honest Harry, who had not only lived at free chaises in 
the house, but had won horses and money— -or promises of money — from 
his cousin and the unlucky chaplain, he was naturally of a generous 
turn, and felt that at this moment he ought not to stint his benevolent 
disposition, " My mother, I know," he thought, " will wish me to be 
liberal to all the retainers of the Esmond family." So he scattered 
about his gold pieces to right and left, and as if he had been as rich as 
Gumbo announced him to be. There was no one who came near him 
but had a share in his bounty. From the major^lomo to the shoe-black, 
— ^Mr. Harry had a peace-offering for them all. To the grim house- 
keeper in her stiU-room, to the feeble old porter in his lodge he distri- 
buted some token of his remembrance. When a man is in love with one 
woman in a family, it is astonishing how fond he becomes of every 
person connected with it. He ingratiates himself with the maids ; he 
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is bland with the butler ; he' interests himself about the fcwtman ; ho 
runs on errandB for the daughters ; he gives advice and lends money to 
the young son at college ; he pats little dogs which he would kick other- 
wise ; he snules at old stories which would make him break out in 
jawne, were they uttered by any one but papa ; he drinks sweet port 
wine for which he would curse the steward and the whole committee of 
a club ; he bears even with the cantankerous old maiden aunt ; he 
beats time when darling little Fanny performs her piece on the piano, 
and smiles when wicked, lively little Bobby upaeta the coffee over his 
shirt. 

Harry Wai-rington, in his way, and according to the customs of that 
age, had for a brief time past (by which I conclude that only for a brief 
time had his love been declared and accepted) given to the Castlewood 
. family all these artless testimonies of his affection for one of them. 
Cousin Will should have won back his money and welcome, or 
have won as much of Harry's own as the lad could spare. Neverthe- 
less, the lad, though a lover, was shrewd, keen, and fond of sport and 
fair play, and a judge of a good horse when he saw one. Having 
[^yed for and won all the money which Will had, besides a great 
number of Mr. Esmond's valuable autographs, Harry was very well 
pleased to win Will's brown horse — that very quadruped which had nearly 
pushed him into the water on the first evening of his arrival at 
Castlewood. He had seen the horse's performance often, and, in the 
midst of all his passion and romance, was not sorry to be possessed of 
such a sound, swift, well-bred hunter and roadster. When he had 
gazed at. the stars Sufficiently as they shone over his mistress's window, 
and put her candle to bed, he repaired to his own doi-mitory, and there, 
no doubt, thought of his Maria and his horse with youthful satisfaction, 
and how sweet it would be to have one pillioned on the other, and to 
make the tour of alt the island on such an animal with such a pair of ■ 
white arms round hia waist. He fell asleep ruminating on these 
things, and meditating a miUion of blessings on his Maria, in whose 
company be was to luxuriate at least for a week more. 

In the early morning poor Chaplain Sampson sent over his little 
black mare by the hands of his groom, footman, and gardener, who 
wept and bestowed a great number of kisses on the beast's white nose 
as ho handed him over to Gumbo. Gumbo and his master were both 
afiected by the fellow's sensibihty ; the negro ser^'ant showing his 
sympathy by weeping, and HaiTy by producing a couple of guineas, 
with which he astonished and speedily comforted the chaplain's boy. 
Then Gumbo and the fate groom led the beast away to the stable, 
having commands to bring him round with Mr, William's horse after 
breakfast, at the hour when Madame Bernstein's carriages were 
ordered. 

So coui'teous was he to his aunt, or so grateful for her departure, 
that the master of the house even made his appearance at the morning 
meal, in oi'der to take leave of his guests. The ladies and the chaplain 
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were present — ^the only member of the fiimily absent was Will: who, how- 
ever, left a note for his cousin, in which Will stated, in exceedingly bad 
spelling, that he was obliged to go away to Salisbury Races that morning, 
but that he had left the horse which his cousin won last night, and which 
Tom, Mr. Will's groom, would hand over to Mr. Warrington's servant. 
Will's absence did not prevent the rest of the party from drinking a 
dish of tea amicably, and in due time the carriages roUed into the 
courtyard, the servants packed them with the Baroness's multiplied 
ligg^ige. and the moment of departure arrived. 

A la^e open landau contained the stout Baroness and her niece ; B 
couple of men-servants mounting on the box before them with piatoli 
and blunderbusses ready in event of a meeting with highwaymen. In 
another carriage were their ladyships' maids, and another servant in 
guard of the trunks, which, vast and numerous as they were, were as 
nothing compared to the enormous baggage-train accompanying a lady 
of the present time. Mr. Warrington's modest valises were placed in 
this second caiTiage under the maids' guardianship, aud Mr. Gumbo 
proposed to ride by the window for the chief part of the journey. 

My lord, with his step-mother and Lady Fanny, accompanied 
their kinswoman to the oarriage-steps, and bade her farewell with many 
dutiful embraces. Her Lady Maria followed in a riding-dress, which 
Harry Warrington thoii^t the most becoming costume in the world. 
A host of servants stood around, and begged Heaven bless her lady- 
ship. The Baroness's departure waa known in the village, and scores 
of the folks there stood waiting under the trees outside the gates, 
and huzzayed and waved their hats as the ponderous vehicles rolled 
away. 

Gumbo was gone for Mr. Warrington's horses, as my lord, with 
Ills arm under bis young guest's, paced up and down the court. 
" I hear you carry away some of our horses out of Castlewood ?" my 
lord said. 

Hany blushed. " A gentleman cannot reilise a fair game at the 
cards," he said. " I never wanted t« play, nor would have played for 
money had not my cousin William forced me. As for the chaplain, 
it went to my heart to win from him, but he was as eager as my 

" I know — I know ! There is no blame to you, my boy. At Rome, 
you can't help doing as Rome does ; aud I am veiy glad that you have 
been able to give Will a lesson. He is mad about play — would gamble 
his coat off his back — and I and the fiunUy have bad to pay his 
debts ever so many tames. May I ask how much you have won 
of him ?" 

" Well, some eighteen pieces the fii-at day or two, and his note for a 
hundred and twenty more, and the brown horse, sixty — ^that makes 
nigh upon two hundred. But, you know, cousin, all was fair, and it 
was even agamst my will that we played at all. Will ain't a mateh 
for me, my lord — that is the fact. Indeed he is not." 

Goot^lc 
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" He ie a match for most people, though," said my brd. " His 
brown horse, I think you said ?" 

" Yes. His brown horse— Prince William, out of Constitution. 
You don't suppose I would set him six^ (gainst his bay, my lord ? " 

" O, I didn't know. I saw WiU riding out diis morning, most likely 
I did not remark what horse he was on. And you won the black mare 
from the parson ?" 

" For fourteen. He wiU mount Gumbo very well. "Why does not 
the rascal come round with the horses ? " Harry's mind was away to 
lovely Maria. He longed to be trotting by ber side. 

" When you get to Timbridge, Cousin Hany, you must be on the 
look-out against sharper players than the chaplain and Will. There 
is all sorts of queer company at the Wells." 

"A Virginian leama pretty early to take care of himself, my lord," 
says Harry, with a knowing nod. 

" So it seems ! I recommend my sister to thee, Harry. Although 
she is not a baby in years, she is as inaocent as one. Thou will see 
that she comes to no mischief'/ " 

" I will guard her with my life, my lord ! " cries Harry, 

"Thou art a brave fellow. By the way, cousin, unless you are very 
fond of Castlewood, I would in your case not be in a great hurry t« 
return to this lonely, tnmble-down old house. I want myself to go to 
another place I have, and shall scarce be back here till the partridge- 
shooting. Go you and take charge of the women, of my sister ajid Uie 
Baroness, will you ? " 

" Indeed I will," a<ud Harry, his heart beating with happiness at 
the thought. 

" And I will write thee word when you shall bring my sister back 
to me. Here come the horses. Have you bid adieu to the countess 
and Lady Fanny? They are kissing their hands to you &om Uie 
music-room balcony." 

Harry ran up to bid these ladies a ferewell. He made that ceremony 
very brief, for he was anxious to be off to the charmer of his heart ; 
and came down stairs to mount his newly gotten steed, which Grumbo, 
himself astride on the parson's black mare, held by the rein. 

There was Gumbo on the black mare, indeed, and holding another 
hearse. But it was a bay horse, not a brown — a bay horse with broken 
knees — an aged, worn-out quadruped. 

" What is this ? " cries Harry. 

" Your honour's new horse," says the groom, touching his cap. 

" This brute ?" exclaims the young gentleman, with one or more of 
those expressions then in use in England and Virginia. "Go and 
bring me round Prince William, Mr, Wilhara's horse, the brown 
horse." 

" Mr, William have rode Prince WiUiam this morning away t» 
Salisbury races. His last words was, ' Sam, saddle my bay horse, 
Cato, for Mr, Warrington this morning. He is Mr. Warrington's 
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horse now. I soM him to him last night.' And I know your honour 
is bouutiiul : you will consider the gnram." 

My lord could not help breaking into a. laugh at these words of Sam 
the groom, whilst Harry, for his part, indulged in a number more of 
those remarks which politeness does not admit of our inserting here. 

" Mr. "William said he never could think of parting with the Prince 
under a hundred and twenty," said the groom, looking at the young man. 

Lord Casflewood only laughed the more. " Will has been too much 
for thee, Harry Warrington." 

" Too much for me, my lord ! So may a fdlow with loaded dice throw 
sixes, and be too much for me. I do not call this betting, I call it eh — " 

" Mr. Warrington ! Spare me bad words about my brother, if you 
please ! Depend on it, I will take care that you are righted. Farewell. 
Ride quickly, or your coaches will be at Famham before you ; " and 
waving him an adieu, my lord entered into tiie house, whilst Harry 
and his companion rode out of the cour^ard. The young Vii^inian 
wasmuch too ea^r to rejoin the carriages and his charmer, to remark 
the glances of unutterable love and affection which Gumbo shot from 
his fiue eyes towards a young creature in the porter's lodge. 

When the youth was gone, the chaplain and my lord sate down to 
finish their break&st in peace and comfort. The two ladies did not 
i-etum to this meal. 

" That was one of Will's confounded rascally tricks," says my lord. 
" If our cousin breaks Will's head, I should not wonder." 

" He is used to the operation, my lord, and yet," adds the chaplain, 
with a grin, " when we were playing last night, the colour of the horse 
was not mentioned. I could not escape, having but one : and the black 
boy has ridden off on him. The young Virginian plays like a man, to 
do him justice." 

" He wins because he does not care about losing. I think there can 
be little doubt but that he is very well to do. His mother's law-agents 
are my lawyers, and they write Uiat the property is quite a principality, 
and grows richer every year." 

" If it were a kingdom, I know whom Mr. Warrington would make 
queen of it," said the obsequious chaplain, 

"Who can account for taste, parson?" asks his lordship, with a 
sneer. " AH men are so. The first woman I was in love with myself 
was forty ; and as jealous as if she had been fifteen. It runs in the 
family. Colonel Esmond (he in scarlet and the breastplate yonder) 
married my grandmother, who was almost old enough to be his. If 
this lad chooses to take out an elderly princess to Virginia, we must 
. not balk him." 

" 'Twere a consummation devoutly to be wished ! " cries the chaplain. 
" Had I not best go to Tunbridge Wells myself, my lord, and be on the 
spot, and ready to exercise my sacred function in behalf of the young 
couple ? " 

" You shall have a pair of new ne^s, parson, if you do," said my lord. 
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And with tliis we leave them peaceable over a pipe of tobacco after 



Hany was in such a haste to join the carriages that he ahnost 
forgot to take off his bat, and acknowledge the cheers of the Castle- 
wood YiUagers : they all liked the lad whose frank, cordial ways and 
honest face got bint a welcome in most places. Legends were still 
extant in Castlewood, of his grand-parents, and how his grand- 
father, Colonel Esmond, might have been Lord Castlewood, but 
would not. Old Lockwood at the gate often told of the Colonel's 
gallantry in Queen Anne's wars. His feats were exaggerated, the 
behaviour of the present family was contrasted with that of the old 
lord and lady : who might not have been very popular in tlieir time, 
but were better folks than those now in possession. Lord Castlewood 
vras a hard landbrd : perhaps more disliked because he was known to 
be poor and embarrassed than because he vras severe. As for Mr. 
Will, nobody was fond of him. The young gentleman had had many 
brawls and quarrels about the village, had received and given broken 
heads, had bills in the neighbouring towns which he could not or would 
not pay ; had been arraigned before magistrates for tampering with 
village girls, and waylaid and cudgelled by injured husbands, fathers, 
sweethearts. A hundred years ago his character and actions might 
have been described at length 1^ the painter of manners : but the 
Comic Muse, now-a-days, does not lift up Molly Seagrim'a curtain ; 
she only indicates the presence of some one behind it, and. passes 
on primly, with expressions of horror, and a Ian before her eyes. 
The village had heard how the young Virginian squire had beaten Mr. 
Will at riding, at jumping, at shooting, and finally, at card-playing, 
for everything is known ; and they respected Harry all the more for this 
superiority. Above all, they admired him on account of the reputation 
of enormous wealth which Gumbo had made for his master. This 
&ne had travelled over the whole county, and was preceding him at 
this moment on the boxes of Madame Bernstein's carriages, from which 
the valets, as they descended at the inns to bait, spread, astounding 
reports of the your^ Virginian's rank and splendour. He was a prince 
in his own country. He had gold mines, diamond mines, fttrs, tobaccos, 
who knew what, or how much ? No wonder the honest Britons cheered 
him and respected him for his prosperity, as the noble-hearted feUows 
always do. I am surprised city corporations did not address him, and 
offer gold boxes with the freedom of the city — ^he was so rich. Ah, a 
proud thing it is to be a Briton, and think that there is no country 
where prosperity is so much respected as in ours ; and where success 
receives such constant affecting testimonials of loyalty. 

So, leaving the villagers bawling, and their hats tossing in the air, 
Harry spurred his sorry beast, and galloped, with Gumbo behind him, 
until he came up with the cloud of dust in the midst of which his 
charmer's chariot was enveloped. Penetrating into this doud, he found 
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himself at the window of the carriage. The Lady Maria had the hack 
seat to herself; by keeping a little behind the wheels, he could have 
the delight of seeing her divine eyes and smiles. She held a finger to 
her lip. Madame Bernstein was already dozing on her cushions. 
Eany did not care to disturb the old lady. To look at his cousin was 
bliss enough for him. The landscape around him might be beautifiil, 
but what did he heed it ? All the skies and trees of summer were as 
nothing compared to yonder face ; the hedgerow birds sang no such 
sweet music as her sweet monosyllables. 

The Baroness's litt horses were accustomed to short journeys, easy 
paces, and plenty of feeding; so that, ill aa Harry Warrington 
was mounted, he could, without much difficulty, keep pace with his 
elderly kinswoman. At two o'clock they baited for a couple of hours 
for dinner. Mr. Warrii^ton paid the landlord generously. What 
price could be too great for the pleasure which he enjoyed in being near 
his adored Maria, and having the blissiul chance of a conversatioa with 
her, scarce iaterrupted by the soft breathing of Madame de Bernstein, 
who, after a comfortable meal, indulged in an agreeable half-hour's 
slumber? In voices soA and low, Maria and her young gentleman 
talked over and over again those delicious nonsenses which people in 
"Eany's condition never tire of hearing and uttering. 

They were going to a crowded watering-place, where all sorts of 
beauty and fashion would he assembled ; timid Maria was certain that 
amongst the young beauties, Harry would discover some, whose charms 
were far more worthy to occupy his attention, than any her homely 
&ce and %ure could boast of. By all the gods, Harry vowed, that 
Venus herself could not tempt him from her side. It was he who for his 
part had occasion to fear. When the young men of fashion beheld his 
peerless Maria they would crowd round her car ; they would cause her 
to forget the rough and humble American lad who knew nothing of 
^ishion or vrit, who had only a faithful heart at her service. 

Maria smiles, she casts her eyes to Heaven, she vows that Han^ 
knows nothing of the truth and fidelity of woman ; it is his sex, on the 
contrary, which proverbially is &ithleBS, and which delights to play 
with poor female hearts. A scuffle ensues ; a clatter is heard among 
the knives and forks of the dessert ; a glass tumbles over and breaks. 
An " ! " escapes from the innocent hps of Maria. The disturbance- 
has been caus^ by the broad cuflf of Mr. Warrington's coat, which 
has been stretched across the table to seize Lady Maria's hand, and 
has upset the wine-glass in so doing. Surely nothing could be more 
natural, or indeed necessary, than that Harry, upon hearii^ his 
sex's honour impeached, should seize upon his fair accuser's hand, 
and vow eternal fidehty upon those charming fingers ? 

What a part they ^y, or used to play, in love-making, those hands ! 
How quaintly they toe squeezed st that period of life ! How th^ are 
pushed into conversation ! what absurd vows and protests are palmed 
o£f by their aid ! What good can there be in pulling and pressmg 
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a thumb and four fingers ? I fancy I see Alexis laugh, who is haply 
reading this page by the side of Araminta. To talk about thumbs 
indeed ! ... Maria looks round, for her part, to see if Madame 
Bernstein has been awakened by the crash of the glass; but the old 
lady slumbers quite calmly in her arm-chair, so her niece thinks there 
can be no harm in yielding to Hany's gentle pressure. 

The horses are put to : Paradise is over — at least until the next 
occasion. When my landlord enters with the bill, Harry is standing 
quite at a distance from his cousin, looking from the window at the 
cavalcade gathering below. Madame Bernstein wakes up from her 
Bluml)er, smiling and quite unconscious. With what profound care and 
leverential poHtcness Mr. Warrington liands his aunt to her carriage ! 
how demure and simple looks Lady Maria as she follows! Away go the 
carriages, in the midst of a profoundly bowing landlord and waiters; 
of coimtry folks ga&ered round the blazing inn-sign; of shopmen 
gazing from their homely little doors ; of boys and market-folks under 
the colonnade of the old town-hall ; of loungers alor^ the gabled street. 
" It is the famous Baroness Bemst«in. That is she, the old lady, in the 
capuchin. It is the rich young American who is just come fivm Vir- 
ginia, and is worth mihions and millions. Well, sure, he might have 
a better horse." The cavalcade disappears, and the little town lapses 
into its usual quiet. The landlord goes back to his friends at the club, 
to tell how the great folks are going to sleep at the Bush, at Faniham, 
to-night. 

The inn-dinner had been plentiful, and all the three guests of the 
inn had done Justice to the good cheer. Harry had the appetite 
natural to his period of life. Maria and her aunt were also not indif- 
ferent to a good dinner: Madame Bernstein had had a comfortable 
nap after her's, which had no doubt helped her to bear all the 
good things of the meal — the meat pies, and the fr'uit pies, and the 
strong ale, and the heady port wine. She reclined at ease on her 
seat of the landau, and looked back afiably, and smiled at Harry and 
escbaiiged a httle talk with him as he rode by the carriage side. But 
what aaJed the beloved being who sale ivith her back to the horses ? 
Her complexion, which was exceedingly fair, was farther ornamented 
with a pair of red cheeks, -which Harry took to be natural roses. (You 
see, madam, that your surmises regarding the Lady Maria's conduct 
with her cousin are quite wrong and uncharitable, and that the timid 
lad had made no sucb experiments as you suppose, in order to ascertain 
whether the roses were real or artificial, A Mss, indeed! I bluah to 
think you should imagine that the present writer could indicate any- 
thing so shocking !) Maria's bright red cheeks, I say still, continued 
to blusU as it seemed with a strange metaUic bloom : but the -rest of 
her fece, which had used to rival the lily in whiteness, became of a 
jonquil colour. Her eyes stared round with a ghastly expression. 
Harry was alarmed at the agony depicted in the charmer's countenance ; 
which not only exhibited pain, but waa exceedingly unbecoming. 
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Madame Bemst^ also at length remarked her niece's indiBpositioiii 
and asked her if sitting backwards in the carm^e made her iU, which 
poor Maria confessed to be t^e &et On this, the elder lady was 
forced to make room for her niece on her own side, and, in the course of 
the drive to Famham, uttered manygruff, disagreeable, sarcastic remarks 
to her fellow-traveller, indicating her gi'eat displeasure that Maria should 
be so impertinent as to be ill on the first daj of a journey. 

When they reached the Bush Inn at Farnham, under which name a 
fiimouB inn has stood in Famham town for these three hundred years 
— the dear invalid retired with her maid to her bedroom : scarcely 
glancing a piteous look at Harry as she retreated, and leaving the lad's 
mind in a strange confusion of dismay and sympathy. Those yellow, 
yellow cheeks, those livid wrinkled eyehds, that ghastly red — ^how ill 
his blessed Maria looked! And uot only how iU, but how — away, 
horrible thought, unmanly suspicion I He tried to shut the idea out 
irom bis mind. He had httle appetite for supper, though the jolly 
Baroness partook of that repast as if she had had no dinner; and 
certainly as if she had no sympathy with her invalid niece. 

She sent her major dome to see if Lady Maria would have anything 
from the table. The servant brought back word that her ladyship was 
still very unwell, and declined any refreshment. 

" I hope she intends to be well to-mrarow momii^," cried Madame 
Bernstein, rapping her httle hand on the table. " I bate people to be iU 
in an inn, or on a journey. Will you play picquet with me, Hany? " 

Harry was happy to be able to play picquet with his aunt. " That 
absurd Maria!" says Madame Bernstein, drinking from a great glass 
of negus, " she takes liberties with herself. She never had a good 
constitution. She is forty-one years old. All her upper teeth ai-e 
fiilse, and she can't eat ^vith them. Thank Heaven, I have still got 
every tooth in my head. How clumsily you deal, child ! " 

" Deal clumsily, indeed !" Had a dentist been extracting Harry's 
own grinders at that moment, would he have been expected to mind 
his cards, and deal them neatly ? When a man is l^d on the rack at 
the inquisition, is it natural that he should smile and speak pobtely 
and coherently to the grave, quiet Inquisitor? Beyond that Uttle 
question regarding the cards, Harry's Inquisitor did not show the 
smallest disturbance. Her face indicated neither surprise, nor triumph, 
nor cruelty. Madame Bernstein did not give one more stab to her 
niece that night : but she plaj'od at cards, and prattled with Harry, 
indulging in her favourite talk about old times, and parting from him 
with great cordiality and good humour. Very likely he did not heed 
her stories. Veiy hkely other thoughts occupied his mind. Maria ' 
is forty-one years old, Maria has false — O, horrible, horrible ! Has 
she a felse eye ? Has she false hair ? Has she a wooden leg ? I 
envy not that boy's dreams that night 

Madame Bernstein, in the morning, said she had slept as sound as a 
top. She had no remorse, that was clear. (Some folks are happy and 
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easy in miiid vihea their victim is stabbed and done for.) Lady Maria 
made her appearance at the breakfast table, too. Her ladyship's indis- 
position wBfl fortunately over : her aunt congratulated her affectionately 
on her good looks. She sate do\ni to her break&st. She looked 
appeaJingly in Harry's face. He remarked, with his usual brillianoy 
and originality, that he was very glad her ladyship was better. Why, at 
the tone of his voice, did she start, and again gaze at him with 
fr^htened eyes? There sate the Chief Inquisitor, smiling, perfectly 
cahn, eating ham and muffins. O, poor writhing, rack-rent victam ! 
0, stony Inqnisitor ! 0, Baroness Bernstein ! It was cruel ! cruel ! 

Eound about Famham the hops were gloriously green in the sun- 
shine, and the carriages drove through the richest, most beautdfiil 
country. Maria insisted upon taking her old seat. She thanked her 
dear aunt. It would not in the least incommode her now. She gazed, 
as she had done yesterday, in the lace of the young knight riding by 
the carriage side. ■ She looked for those answering signals which used 
to be hghted up in yonder two windows, and told that love was burning 
within. She smiled gently at him, to which token of regard he tried 
to answer with a sickly grin of recognition. Miserable youth ! Those 
were not false teeth he saw when she smiled. He thought they were, 
and they tore and lacerated him. 

And so the day sped on — sunshiny and brilhant overhead, but all 
over clouds for Harry and Maria. He saw nothing : he thot^bt of 
Vii^inia : he remembered how he had been in love with Parson Broad- 
bent's daughter at Jamestown, and how quickly that business had 
ended. He longed vaguely to be at home again. A plague on ell 
these cold-hearted EngUsh relations 1 Did they not all mean to trick 
him ? Were they not all scheming against him ? Had not that con- 
founded Will cheated hi"! about the horse ? 

At this very juncture, Maria gave a scream so loud and shrill, that 
Madame Bernstein woke, that tiie coachman pulled his horses up, 
and the footman beside him sprang down from his box in a panic. 

" Let me out ! let mo out ! " screamed Maiia, " Let me go to him ! 
let me go to him ! " 

" What is it ?" asked the Baroness. 

It was that Will's horse had come down on his knees and nose, had 
sent his rider over his head, and Mr. Hany, who ought to have known 
better, was lying on his own face quite motionless. 

Giunbo, who had been dallying with the maids of the second 
carriage, clattered up, and mingled his howls with Lady Maria's 
lamentations. Madame Bernstein descended from her landau, and 
came slowly up, trembling a good deal. 

" He is dead — ^he is dead ! " sobbed Maria. 

" Don't be a goose, Maria ! " her aunt said, " Eing at that gate 
some one I" 

Will's horse had gathered himself up and stood perfectly quiet after 
his feat : but his late rider gave not the slightest sign of life. 
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CHAPTEB XXL 

BAMA-RITANB. 

EST any ten-, 
der-hearted 
reader should 
be in alarm for 
Mr. Harry 
Warriugton's 
safety, and 
fancy that his 
broken - kneed 
liorse had car- 
ried him alto- 
gether out of 
this hfo and 
historj', let ua 
set her mind 
easy at the be- 
ginning of this 
chapter, by 
assuring her 
that nothing 
very serious 
has happened. 
How can we 
afFoi-d to kill 
off our heroes, when they are scarcely out of their teens, and we 
httve not reached the age of manhood of the stnry? We are in 
mourning already for one of our Virginians, who lias come to grief 
in America ; surely we cannot kill off the other in England ? No, no. 
Heroes axe not dispatched with such hurry and violence urdess 
tiiere is a cogent reason for making away with them. Were a gentle- 
man to perish every time a horse came down with him, not only 
the hero, but the author of this chronicle would have gone under 
ground, whereas the former is but sprawling outside it, and will be 
bi-ought to life again as soon as he has been carried into the house 
where Madame de Bernstein's sen-anta have rung the bell. 
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And to oonviuce you that at least this yaungeat of the Virginians is 
still alive, here is an aatiieiitic copy of e. letter from tlie ladjr into 
whose house he was taken after his &11 from Mr. Will's brute of 
a broken-kneed horse, and in whom he appears to have found a kind 
friend. 

TO HR8. BSHOND WABBINQTON, OF CASTLBWOOD, 

i.t USM, HODia At BIOBMOm, IK TUMDU. 

If Mrs. Esmond Warrington of Virginia can call to mind tw«»ty- 
tluee years ago, when Misa Rachel Esmond was at Kensington Boarding 
School, she may perhaps remember Miss Molly Benson, her class 
mate, who has foi^tten all the little quarrels which they used to have 
together (in which Miss Molly was very often in the wrong), and only 
remembers the generoiu, high^pirited, tprighUy, Mitt Etmond, the 
Princess Pocahontas, to whom so many of our school-fellowa paid 
court. 

Dear Madam ! I can never forget that you were dear Bachel once 
upon a lime, as I was your dearest Molly. Though we parted not very 
good iriends when you went home to Vii^inia, yet you know how fond 
we once were. I still, Rachel, have the gold itid your papa gave me 
when he came to our ipeeeh-day at Kensington, and we two performed 
the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius out of Shakspeare ; and 'twas only 
yesterday morning I was dreaming that we were both called up to say 
our lesson before the awful Miu Hardteood, and that I did not know it, 
and that as usual Miss Rachel Esmond went above me. How well 
remembered those old days are ! How young we grow as we think of 
them ! I remember our walks and our esercises, our good King and 
Queen as they walked in Kensington Gardens, and their court following 
them, whilst we of Misa Hardwood's school curtsied in a row. I can 
tell still what we had for dinner on each day of the week, and point to 
the place where your garden was, which was always so much better 
kept than mine. So was Miss Esmond's chest of drawers a model of 
neatness, whilst mine were in a sad condition. Do you remember how 
we used to tell stories in the dormitory, and Madame Hibou, the 
French governess, would come out of bed and interrupt us with her 
hooting f Have you forgot the poor dancing master, who told us he 
had been waylaid by assassins, but who was beaten, it appears, by my 
lord your brother's footmen ? My dear, your cousin, the lady Maria 
Esmond (her papa was, I think, but Viscount Castlewood in thoae 
times), has just been on a visit to this house, where you may be sure 
I did not recal those sad times to her remembrance, about which I am 
now chattoring to Mra. Esmond. 

Her ladyship has been staying here, and another relative of yours, 
the Baroness of Bernstein, and tiie two ladies are both gone on to 
Ttmbiidge Wells ; but another and dearer relative sdll remains in my 
house, and is sound asleep, I trust, in the very nest room, and the 
name of this gentleman is Mr. Henry Esmond Warrington. NoWi do 
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you understand bow you come to hear irqm an old firiend ? Do not be 
alanned, dear Madam ! I know you are thinking at this moment, 
' My boy is ilL " That is why Miss Molly Benson writes to me.' No, 
my dear ; Mr. Wanii^ton mat ill yesterday, but to^y hS is very 
comfortable ; and our Doctor, who is no less a person than my dear 
husband. Colonel Lambert, has blooded him, has set his shoulder, 
which was dislocated, and pronounces that in two days more Mr. 
Wamngt«n will be quit« ready to take the road. 

I fear, I and my girls are sorry that he is so soon to be well. 
Teaterday evening, as we were at tea, there came a great ringing at our 
gate, which disturbed us all, as the bell very seldom sounds in this 
quiet place, unless a passing beggar pulls it for charity ; and the ser- 
Tftnts, running out, returned with the news, that a young gentleman, 
who had a fall from his horse, was lying lifeless on the road, sur- 
rounded by the fiiends in whose company he was travelling. At this, 
my Colonel (who is sure the most Samaritan of men !) hastens away, 
to see how he can serve the fallen traveller, and presently, with the Eud 
of the servants, and followed by two ladies, brings into tlie house such 
a pale, lifeless, beautiful, young man ! Ah, my dear, how I rejoice tJ> 
think that your child has found shelter and succour under my roof ! 
that my husband has saved him iirom pain and fever, and has been the 
meana of restoring him to you and health ! We shall be fiiends again 
now, shall we not? I was very ill last year, and 'twas even thought I 
ehould die. Do you know, that I often thot^ht of you then, and how 
you had parted from me in anger so many years ago ? I began then a 
foohsh note to you, which I was too sick to finish, to tell you that if I 
went the way appointed for ue all, I should wish to leave the world in 
charity with eveiy single being I had known in it. 

Your cousin, the Bight Honourable Lady Maria Esmond, showed a 
great deal of mat«mal tenderness and concern for her young kinsman 
after his accident. I am sure she hath a kind heart. The Baroness 
de Bemst«in, who is of an advanced age, could not be expected to feel 
ao keenly as tee young people ; but was, nevertheless, very much moved 
and interested until Mr. Warrii^ten was restored to consciousncBS, 
when she said she was anxious to get on towards Tunbridge whither she 
was bound, and was afraid of all things to lie in a place where there 
was no doctor at hand. My jEsculapius laughingly said, he would not 
offer to attend upon a lady of quality, though he would answer for his 
young patient. Indeed, the Colonel, during his campaigns, has had 
plenty of practice in accidents of this nature, and I am certain, were 
we to call in all the faculty for twenty miles round, Mr. Warrington 
could get no better treatment So, leaving the young geutleman to the 
care of me and my daughters, the Baroness and her ladyship took 
their leave of ua, the latter very loth to go. When he is well enough, 
my Cobnel will ride vrith him as far as Weaterham, hut on hU own 
horsei, where an old army-comrade of Mr, Lambert's resides. And, as 
this letter will not take the post for Falmouth until, by God's blesBing, 
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your son is veil and perfectly restored, you need be under no sort of 
alarm for him whilst under the roof of. 
Madam, 

Your aSectioiiate humble servant, 

Mary Lambert. 

P.S. Thursday. „ „ ? 

I am glad to hear (Mr. Warrington's coloured gentleman hath 
informed our people of the gratifying circumstance) that Providence 
hath blessed Mrs. Esmond nith nich vatt wealth, and with an heir so 
likely to do credit to it. Our present means are amply sufficient, but 
will be small when divided amongst our survivors. Ah, dear Madaml 
I have heard of your calamity of last year. Though the Cobnel and I 
have reared many children (five), we have lost two, and a mother's heart 
can feel for yours ! I own to you, mine yearned to your boy to-day, 
when (in a manner hiexpresiihly a.ffecting to me and Mr. Lambert) he 
mentioned his dear brother. 'Tis impossible to see your son, ajid not 
to love and regard him. I am thankful that it has been our lot 
to succour him in his trouble, and that in receiving the stranger 
within our gates, we should be giving hospit^ty to the son of an old 

Nature has written a letter of credit upon some men's feces, which is 
honoured almost wherever presented. Harry Warrington's countenance 
was so stamped in his youth. His eyes were so bright, his cheek so 
red and healtiiy, his look so frank and open, that almost all who beheld 
him, nay, even those who cheated him, trusted him. Nevertheless, aa 
we have hinted, the lad waa by no meana the artless striphng he 
seemed to be. He was knowing enough with alt his blushing cheeks ; 
perhaps more wily and wary than he grew to be in after-age. Sure, a 
shrewd and generous man (who has led an honest life and has no secret 
blushes for his conscience) grows simpler as he grows older ; arrives at 
his sum of right by more rapid processes of calculation ; learns to 
eliminate felse arguments more readUy, and hits the mark of truth 
with less previous trouble of tuming, and disturbance of mind. Or is 
it only a senile delusion, that some of our vanities are cured with our 
growing years, and that we become more just in our perceptions of our 
own and our neighbour's shortcomings? ... I would humbly surest 
that young people, though they look prettier, have lai^r eyes, and not 
near bo many wrinkles about their eyelids, are often as artful as some 
of their elders. What httle monsters of cunning your frank school- 
boys are ! How they cheat mamma ! how they hoodwink papa ! how 
they humbug the housekeeper ! how they cringe to the big boy for 
whom they i^ at school ! what a long He and five years' hypocrisy emd 
flattery is their conduct towards Dr. Birch ! And the little hoys' 
sisters ? Are they any better, and is it only after they come out in die 
world that the Htfle darlings learn a trick or two ? 
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You nuty see, by the above letter of Mrs. Lambert, that she, like all 
good women (end, indeed, ahnoet all bad women), was a sentimental 
])ersoii ; and, as ehe looked at Harry Warrington laid in her best bed, 
after the Colond had Ued him and clapped in his shoulder, as holding 
by her husband's band she beheld the lad in a sweet slumber, mur* 
muring a &int inarticulate word or two in his sleep, a Isiat blush 
quiveting on his cheek, she owned he was a pretty lad indeed, and 
confessed with a sort of compunction that neither of her two boys — 
Jack who was at Oxford, and Charles who was just gone back to school 
al^r the Bartlemjtide holidays — was half so handsome as the Virginian. 
What a good figure the boy had, and when papa bled him, his arm was 
as white as any lady's ! 

" Yes, as you say. Jack might have been as handsome but for the 

small-pox : and as for Charley " " Always took after his papa, 

my dear Molly," said the Cobnel, looking at his own honest face in a 
httle looking-glass with a cut border and a japanned frame, by which 
tite chief guests of the worthy gentleman and lady had surveyed their 
patches and powder, or shaved their hospitable beards. 

"Ptd I say so, my loTS?" whispered Mrs. I^mbert, looking rather 
scared. 

" No ; but you thought so, Mrs. Lambert" 

" How can you tell one's thoughts so, Martin ?" asks the lady. 

" Because I am a coi^aror, and because you tell them yourself, my 
dear," answered her husband. " Don't be frightened : he won't wake 
after that draught I gave him. Because you never see a young fellow 
but you are comparing him with your own. Because you never hear 
of one but you are thinking which of our girls he shall tall in love with 
and many." 

" Don't be foolish, sir," says the lady, putting a band up to the 
Colonel's hps. They have softly trodden out of their guest's bed- 
chamber by this time, and ore in the a^oining dressing-cbset, a snt^ 
little wainscotted room looking over gardens, with India curtains, more 
Japan chests and cabinets, a treasure of china, and a most refreshing 
-odour of fresh lavender. 

" You can't deny it, Mrs. Lambert," the Cobnel resumes ; " as you 
were looking at the young gentleman just now, you were t.hinTring to 
yourself which of my girls will he marry ? Shall it be Theo, or shfdl it 
be Hester? And then you thought of Lucy who was at boarding- 
schooL" 

" There is no keeping any thing from you, Martin Lambert," sighs 
the wife. 

" There is no keeping it out of your eyes, my dear. What is this 
burning desire all you women havo for skiing and marrying your 
■daughters ? We men don't wish to part with 'em. I am sure, for my 
part^ I should not like yonder young fellow half as well if I thought he 
intended to carry one of my darlings away with him." 

" Sure, Martin, I have been so happy myself," says the fimd wife and 
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motlier, looking at her hueband with her Very hest eyes, " that I must 
irish my girls to do as I have done, and be happy, too ! " 

" Tlien you think good husbands are common, Mrs. Lambert, and 
that you may walk any day into the road beibie the houee and find one 
ehot out at the gate like a sack of coals ?" 

" Wasn't it providential, sir, that this young gentleman should he- 
thrown over his horse's head at our very gate, and that he should turn 
out to be the son of my old schoolfellow and friend ?" asked the ivife. 
" There is something more than accident in such cases, depend upon 
that, Mr. Lambert ! " 

" And this was the strainer you saw in the candle three n^hts 
running, I suppose ?" 

" And in the 6re, too, sir ; twice a coal jumped out close by Theo. 
You may sneer, sir, but these diings are not to be despised. Did I 
not see you distinctly coming back from Minorca, and dream of you at 
the very day and hour when you were wounded in Scotland ?" 

" How many times have you seen me wounded, when I had not a- 
scratch, my dear? How many times have you seen me ill when 1 had 
no sort of hiu^ ? You are always prophesying, and 'twere veiy hard on 
you if you were not sometimes right Come ! Let us leave our guest 
asleep comfoiiably, and go down and give the girls their French 
lesson." 

So saying, the honest gentleman put his wife's aim under his, and 
they descended together the broad oak staircase of the comfoirtable old 
hall, round which hung the effigies of many foregone Lamberts, worthy 
magistrates, soldiers, country genileinen, as was the Colonel whose 
acquaintance we have just made. The Colonel was a gentleman of 
pleasant, waggish humour. The French lesson which he and his 
daughters conned t<^ether was a scene out of Monsieur MoUere's 
comedy of " Tartuffe," and papa was pleased to be very fecetious with 
Miss Tlieo, by caUlng her Madam, and by treating her with a great 
deal of mock respect and ceremony. The girls read together with their 
fiither a scene or two of his iavouiite author (nor were they less modest 
in those days, though tlieir tongues were a little more free), and papa 
was particularly arch and funny aa he read irom Orgon's part in that 
celebrated play : 

Oboob. Or BOB, nona voila Hen. J'ai, Uariane, en vona 
BecoDon de tout lempa an esprit naaez doui, 
Et ie toDt temps ansd vons m'srez it4 chere. 
Habiahb. Je enU tmi nde^Me i est amour de pare. 

OaooH. Fort bien. Que dites-vons de TartnCe notre hute ? 
Uauamr. Qni) Moi! 

Obooh. Vans. Voyei bien comme tods rfpoudiez. 
UAttun. Hilna t J'en dirai, moi, tout ce que todi vondni I 
iMadeiiuiitdle ifariane laughtand bUalui intpileBfAtrael/, ukiUlttadinffihuliiie, 
Onsoa. Ceal parler Bigement. DItea moi done, ma fille, 
Qu'en tonte n personce nn li&at in£rite brille, 
Qu'il tonclie votes ccenr, et qu'il tou9 seroit deal 
it le voir par man choiz deroiir Trrtre £poai I 
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" Have we not read the scene prettily, Elmire ?" says the Cdonel, 
Unghing, and turning round to hia wife. 

Elmim prodigiously admired Olson's reading, and so did his 
daughters, and dmost eveiything besides which Mr. Lambert said or 
did. Canst thou, friendly reader, count upon the fidelity of an 
artless and tender heart or two, and reckon among the blessings which 
Heaven hath bestowed on thee Hie love of faithful women ? Purify 
thine own heart, and try to make it worthy theirs. On thy knees, on 
thy knees, give thanks for the blessing awarded thee ! All the prizes 
of life are nothing compared to that one. All the rewards of ambition, 
wealtii, pleasure, only vanity and disappointment — grasped at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and over again, found worth- 
less by the weaiy winners. But love seems to survive life, and to 
reach beyond it, I think we take it with us past the grave. Do we 
not still give it to those who have left us ? May we not hope that they 
feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here in one or two fond bosoms, 
when we also are gone ? 

And whence, or how, or why, pray, this sermon ? You see I know 
more about this Lambert family than you do to whom I am just 
presenting them : as how should you who never heard of them before ? 
You may not like my inends ; very few people do hke strangers to 
whom they are presented with en outrageous flourish of praises on the 
part of the introducer. You say (quite naturally) what ? Is this all ? 
Are these the people he is so fond of? Why the girl 'a not a beauty — 
the mother is good-natured, and may have been good-looking once, but 
she has no trace of it now — and, as for the father, he is quite an ordi- 
nary man. Granted : but don't you acknowledge that the sight of an 
honest man, with an honest, loving wife by his side, and surrounded by 
loving and obedient children, presents something very sweet and 
affecting to you ? If you are made acquainted with such a person, and 
see the eager kindness of the fond iaces round about him, and that 
pleasant confidence and affection which beams from his own, do you 
mean to say you are not touched and gratified ? If you happen fe) 
stay in such a man's house, and at morning or evening see him 
and his children and domestics gatliered blether in a certain name, do 
you not join humbly in the petitions of those ser^-ants, and close them 
with a reverend Amen ? That first night of his stay at Oakhurst, 
Harry Warrington, who had had a sleeping potion, and was awake some- 
time rather feverish, thought he heard the evening hymn, and that 
his dearest brother George was singing it at home, in which delusion 
the patient went off agaiu to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

IN HOSPITAI,. 



INKING into 
a sweet bIhiu- 
ber, and lulled 
by those har- 
monion 3 Bounds, 
. our young pa- 
tient passed a 
night of plea- 
sant uncon- 
scioueaess, and 
awoke in the 
morning to find 



streaming in at 
the window, and 
hia kind hoBt 
and hostess 
smiling at his 
bed-curtains. 
He was raven- 
ously hungry, 
and hia doctor 
permitted him 
straightway ia partake of a mess of chicken, which Qie doctor's 
wife told hitn had been prepared by the hands of one of her 



One of her daughters ? A faint image of a young person — of two 
young persons — with red cheeks and black waving locks, smiling round 
his couch, and suddenly departing thence, soon after he had come to 
himself, arose in the young man's mind. Then, then, there returned 
the remembrance of a female — ^bvely, it is true, but more elderly — 

certainly considerably older — and with f horror and remorse ! 

He writhed with anguish, as a certain recollection crossed him. An 
immense gulph of time gaped between him and the past. How long 
was it since he had heard tiiat those pearls were artiticial, — ^that those 
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golden locks were only pincliliecb ? A long, long time ago, when he 
was a boy, as. innocent boy. Now he was a man, — quite an old man. 
He had been bled copioiisly ; he had a little fever ; be had had nothing 
to eat for veiy many hours ; he had a sleeping-draught, and a long, 



"What is it, my dear child?" cries kind Mrs. Lambert, as he 
started. 

" Nothing, madam ; a twinge in my shoulder," said the lad. " I 
speak to my host and hostess ? Sure you have been very kind to me." 

" We are old Mends, Mr. Warrii^fon. My husband, Colonel 
Lambert, knew your father, and I and your mamma were schoolgirls 
together at Kensii^ton. You were no stranger to us when your aunt 
and cousin told us who you were." 

" Are they here ?" asked Hany, looking a little blank. 

" They must have lain at Tunbridge Wells last night. They sent a 
horseman from Reigate yesterday for news of you. 

" Ah ! I remember," eaya Harry, looking at his bandaged arm. 

" I have made a good cure of you, Mr. Warrington. And now 
Mrs. Lambert and the cook must take charge of you." 

" Nay ; Theo prepared the chicken and rice, Mr. Lambert," said the 
lady. " Will Mr. Warrington get up after he has had his breakfest ? 
We will send your valet to you." 

" If howling proves fidelity, yoiir man must be a most fond, attached 
creature," says Mr. Lambert 

" He let your bt^i^e travel ofif after all in yonr aunt's carrie^," 
said Mrs. Lambert. " You must wear my husband's linen, which, I 
daresay, is not so fine as yours." 

" Pish, my dear ! my shirts are good shirts enough for any ChrislJau," 
cries the Colonel. 

" They are Theo's and Hester's woit," says mamma. At which her 
husband arches his eyebrows and looks at her. " And Theb hath 
ripped and sewed your deeve to make it quite comfortable for your 
shoulder," the lady added. 

" What beauti&l roses ! " cries Harry, lookii^ at a fine china vase 
full of them that stood on the toilet-table under the japan-Iramed glass. 

"My daughter Theo cut them this morning. Well, Mr. Lambert? 
She did cut them ! " 

I suppose the Colonel was thinking that hia wife introduced Theo 
too much into the conversation, and trod on Mrs. Lambert's slipper, or 
pulled her robe, or otherwise nudged her into a sense of proprie^. 

" And I bncied I heard some one sii^png the Evening Hymn very 
sweetly last night — or was it only a dream ?" asked l^e young patient. 

" llieo again, Mr. Wonington ! " said the Cobnel laughing. " My 
servants said your negro man b^an to sing it in the kitehen as If he 
waa a church organ." 

" Our people sing it at home, sir. My grandpapa used to lave it 
very much. His wife's fhther was a great friend of good Bishop Ken 
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who wrote it ; Bad — and m^ dear brother used to love it too," said the 
hoy, his voice droppiog. 

It was then, I suppose, that Mrs. Lambert felt inclined to give the 
hoj a Mas. His little accident, illness and recovery, the kindness of 
the people round about him, had softened Hury Warrington's heart, 
and opened it to better influences than those which had been brought 
to bear on it ibr some sin weeks past. He was breathing a purer air 
than that tainted atmosphere of selfishness, and worldhness, and cor- 
i-uption, into which he had been plunged since his arrival in England. 
Sometimes the young man's fate, or choice, or weakness, leads him into 
the fellowship of the giddy and vain ; happy he, whose lot makes him 
acqnunted with the wiser company, whose lamps are trimmed, and 
whose pure hearts keep modest watch. 

The pleased matron left her young patient devouring Miss Theo's 
mess of rice and chicken, and the Colonel seated by the lad's bedside. 
Gratitude to his hospitable entertainers, and contentment after a com- 
fortable meal, caused in Mr. Warrington a very pleasant condition of 
mind and body. He was ready to talk now more fredy than usually 
was his custom ; for, unless excited by a strong interest or emotion, 
the young man was commonly taciturn and cautious in his converse 
with bis fellows, and was by no means of an imaginative turn. Of 
books our youth had been but a very remiss student, nor were his 
remarks on such simple works as he had read, very profound or 
valuable ; but regarding dogs, horses, and the ordinary business of life, 
he was a fer better critic ; and, with any person interested in such 
subjects, conversed on them &eely enough. 

Harry's host, who had considerable shrewdness, and esperience of 
books, and cattle, and men, was pret^ soon able to take the measure 
of his young guest in the talk which they now had together. It was 
now, for the first time, the Virginian learned that Mrs. Lambert had 
been an early fiiend of his mother's, and that the Colonel's own &ther 
bad served with Harry's grandiatber. Colonel Esmond, in the famous 
wars of Queen Anne. He found himself in a friend's country. He 
was soon at ease with his honest host, whose mumers were quite simple 
and cordial, and who looked uid seemed perfectly a geudemao, though 
he wore a pliuu fustian coat, and a waistcoat without a partide 
of lace. 

" My boys are both away," said Harry's host, " or they would have 
shown you the country when you got up, Mr. Warrii^tou. Now you 
can only have the company of my wife and her daughters. Mrs. 
Lambert hath told you already about one of them, Theo, our eldest, 
who made your broth, who cut your roses, and who mended your coat. 
She is not such a wonder as her mother imagines her to be : hut httle 
Theo is a smart httle housekeeper, and a very good aud cheerful lass, 
though her father says it." 

" It is very kind <^ Miss Lambert to take so much care for me," say» 
Qie young patient. 

D.q,t,:scbyG0C>^lc 
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" She is no kinder to jaa tbaa to an; other mortal, and doth but her 
dn^," Here the Colonel smiled. "I laugh at their mother for 
prai^g our children," he said, " and I think I am as fooliiih about- 
them myself. The truth ia, God hath given us very good and dutiful 
children, and I Bee no reason why I should disguise my tliankfulne§a 
for such ft blessing. You have never a sister, I think ? " 

"No, sir, I am alone now," Mr. Warrington said. 

" Ay, truly, I aak your pardon for my thoughtlessness. Your man 
hath told our people what befel last year. I served wi£h Braddock in 
Scotland ; and hope he mended before he died. A mild fellow, sir, but 
there was a fund of truth about the man, and no little kindness under 
his rough swaggering manner. Your black fellow talks very iireely 
about his master and his aSairs. I suppose you permit him these 
freedoms aa he rescued you — " 

" Rescued me ? " cries Mr. Warrington. 

" From ever bo many Indians on that very expedition. My Molly 
and I did not know we were goii^ to eutortain so prodigiously wealthy 
a gentleman. He sailh that half Vii^nia belongs to you ; but if the 
whole of North America were yours, we could but give you our best." 

" Those negro boys, sir, Le Uke the fether of all lies. They think it 
is for our honour to represent us as ten times as rich aa we are. My 
mother has what would be a vast estate in Ei^land, and is a very good 
one at home. We are as well off aa most of oui- neighbours, sir, but 
no better ; and all our splendour is in Mr. Gumbo's foolish imagination. 
He never rescued me from an Indiau in his life, and would i-un away 
at the sight of one, as my poor brother's boy did on that fatal day when 
he fell." 

" The bravest man wiU do so at unlucky times," said theCobnd; 
" I myself saw the best troops in the world run at Preston, before a 
ragged mob of Highland savages." 

" That was because the Highlanders fought for a good cause, sir." 

" Do you think," aaks Harry's host, " that the French Indians had 
the good cause in the fight of last year ? " 

" The scoundrels ! I would have the scalp of every murderous red- 
skin among 'em!" cried Hsiry, clenching his fist. "They were 
robbing and invading the British teiTitories, too. But the Highlanders 
were fighting for their king." 

"We, on our side, were fighting for our king ; and we ended by 
winning the battle," said the Colonel, laughing. 

" Ah ! " cried Harry ; " if His Eoyal Highness the Prince had not 
turned back at Derby, your king and mine, now, would be his Majes^ 
King James the Third ! " 

"Who made such a Tory of you, Mr. Warrington ! " asked Lambert., 

" Nay, sir, the Esmonds were always loyal ! " answered the youth. 
" Had we lived at home, and twenty years sooner, brother and I often 
and often agreed that our heads would have been in danger. We cer- 
twily would have staked them for the king's cause." 

Goot^lc 
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" Yours is better on your shoulders than on a pole at Temple Bar. 
I have seen them there, and fhey don't look very pleasant, Mr. 
Warrington." 

" I shall take off my hat, and ealute them, whenever I pass Ite 
gate," cried the young man, " if the king and the whole court are 
standing by ! " 

" I doubt whether your rdative, my Lord Castlewood, is as staunch 
a supporter of the king over the water," said Colonel Lambert, smiling: 
" or your aunt, the Baroness of Bernstein, who left you in our charge. 
Whatever her old partialities may have been, she has repented of 
them ; she has rallied to our side, landed h«r nephews in the House- 
hold, and looks to find e. suitable match for her nieces. If you 
have Tory opinions, Mr. Warrington, take an old soldier's advice, and 
keep them to yourself." 

" Why, sir, I do not think that you will betray mc ! " said the boy. 

"Not I, but otiers might You did not talk in this way at 
Castlewood ? I mean the old Castlewood which you have just come 

"I might be safe amongst my own kinsmen, surely, sir," cried 
Harry. 

" Doubtless. I would not say no. But a man's own kinsmen can 
plaj' him slippery tricks at tunes, and he finds himself none the better 
for trustii^ them. I mean no offence to you or any of your lamily ; 
but lacqueys have ears as well as their masters, and they carry about 
all sorts of stories. For instance, your black fellow is ready to tell 
all he knows about you, and a great deal more besides, as it would 
i^pear." 

"Hath he told about die broken-kneed horse?" cried out Harry, 
turning very red, 

" To say truth, my groom seemed to know something of the 
story, and said it was a shame a gentleman should sell another such 
a brute; let alone a cousin, I am not here to play the Mentor to 
you, or to carry about servants' tittle-tattle. When you have seen 
more of your cousins, you will form yoiu* own opinion of them ; 
meanwhile, take an old soldier's advice, I say again, and be cautdous 
with whom you deal, and what you say." 

Very soon after this little colloquy, Mr, Lambert's guest rose, with 
the assistance of Gumbo, his valet, to whom he, for a hundredth 
time at least, promised a sound caning if ever he should hear that 
Gumbo had ventured to talk about his aSairs again in the servants' 
hall, — which prohibition Gumbo solemnly vowed and declared he 
would for ever obey; but I daresay he was chattering the whole of 
the Castlewood secrets to his new friends of Colonel Lambert's 
kitchen ; for Harry's hostess certainly heard a number of stories 
concerning him which she could not prevent her housekeeper from 
telling; though of course I would not accuse that worthy lady, or 
any of her sex or ours, of undue curiosity regarding tiieir ndghbours' 
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^oirB. But how can you prevent servants talking, or listening 
when the Mthful attached creatures talk to you ? 

Mr. Lambert's house stood on the outskirts of the little town of 
Oakhurst, which, if he but travels in the right direction, the patjent 
reader will find on the road between Famham and Beigate, — and 
Madame Bernstein's servants naturally pulled at the first bdl at hand, 
when the young Virginian met with his mishi^. A few hundred yards 
&rther, was the long street of the little old tovra, whore hospitality 
might have been found under the great svringing ensigns of a couple 
of tuna, and medical relief waa to be had, as a blazing gilt pestle 
snd mortar indicated. But what surgeon could have ministered 
more cleverly to a patient than Harry's host, who tended him 
without a fee, or what Boniface could make him more comfortably 
welcome ? 

Two tall gates, each surmounted by a couple of heraldic monsters, 
led irom the high road up to a neat, broad stone terrace, whereon 
stood Oakhurst House ; a square brick building, with windows feced 
vrith stone, and many high chimneys, and a tall roof surmounted by a 
fair balustrade. Behind the house stretched a large garden, where 
there was plenty of room for cabbages as weU as roses to grow ; and 
before the mansion, separated &om it by the high-road, was a field of 
many acres, where the Colonel's cows and horses were at grass. Over 
the centre window was a carved shield supported by the same monsters 
who pranced or ramped upon the entrance-gates ; and a coronet over 
the shield. The fact is, that the house had been originally the join- 
ture-house of Oakhurst Castle, which stood hard by, — its chimneys 
and turrets appearing over the surrounding woods, now bronzed with 
the darkest fohage of summer. Mr. Lambert's was the greatest honse 
in Oakhurst town ; but the Castle was of more importance tlian all 
the town put together. The Castle and the jointure-house had been 
friends of many years' date. Their fethere had fought side by side in 
Queen Anne's wars. Thete were two small pieces of ordnance on the 
terrace of the jointure-house, and six before the Castle, which had 
been taken out of the same privateer, which Mr. Lambert aai his 
kinsman and commander. Lord Wrotham, had brought into Harwich 
in one of their voyages home iiom Flanders with dispatches from the 
great Duke. 

His toilette completed with Mr. Gumbo's aid, his Mi hair neatly 
dressed by that artist, and his open ribboned sleeve and wounded 
shoulder supported by a handkerchief which hui^ irom his neck, 
Harry Warrington made his way out of his sick chamber, preceded by 
his kind host, who led him first down a broad oak stair, round which 
hung many pikes and muskets of ancient shape, and so into a square 
marble paved room, from which the living-rooms of the house branched 
off. There were more arms in this hall — spikes and halberts of ancient 
date, pistols and jack-boots of more than a century old, that bad done 
service in Cromwell's ware, a tattered French guidon which had been 
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})omo by a, French gcodarme at MaLplaquet, and a pair of cumbrons 
Highland broadswords, which, haring been canied as far as Derby, had 
1)een flong away on the fatal field of Culloden. Here were breastplates 
and black morions of OUver'e troopers, and portraits of stem warriors 
in buff jerkins and plain bands and short hair. " They fought against 
your grandfathers and King Charles, Mr. Warrington," said Harry's 
host. " I don't hide that. They rode to join the Prince of Orange at 
Exeter. We were Whigs, young gentleman, and something more. 
John Lambert, the Major-General, was a kinsman of our house, and 
we were all more or less partial to short hair and long sennons. You 
do not seem to like either ? " Indeed, Hany's &ce manifested signs of 
anything but pleasure whilst he examined the portraits of the Fariia- 
mentary heroes. "Be not alarmed, we are very good churchmen now. 
My eldest son will be in orders ere long. He is now travelling as 
governor to my Lord Wrotham's son in Italy, and as for our women, 
tbey are all for the Church, and carry me with 'em. Every woman is 
a Tory at heart. Mr. Pope says a rake, but I think t'other is the 
more charitable word. Come, let us go see them," and, flinging open 
the dark oak door. Colonel Lambert led his young host into the parlour 
where the ladies were assembled. 

" Here is Miss Hester," said the Colonel, " and this is Miss Theo, 
the soupmaker, the tailoress, the harpsichord player, and the song- 
stress, who set you to sleep last night Make a curtsey to the gentle- 
man, young ladies ! 0, 1 forgot, and Theo is the mistress of the roses 
which you admired a short while since in your bedroom. I think she 
has kept some of them in her cheeks." 

In ftct, Miss Theo was making a profound curtsey and blushmg 
most modestly as her papa spoke. I am not going to describe her 
person, — though we shall see a great deal of her in tiie course of this 
histoiy. She was not a particular beauty. Harry Warrington was 
not over head and ears in love with her at an instant's warning and 
faithless to — to that other individual with whom, as we have seen, the 
youth had lately been smitten. Miss Theo had kind eyes and a sweet 
voice ; a ruddy freckled cheek and a round white neck, on which, out 
of a httle cap such as misses wore in those times, fell rich curiing 
clusters of dark brown hair. She was not a delicate or seutimental 
looking person. Her arms, which were worn bare from the elbow like 
other ladies' arms ia those days, were very jolly and red. Her feet 
were not so miraculously small but that you could see them without a 
telescope. There was nothing waspish about her waist. This young 
person was sixteen years of age, and looked older. I don't know what 
call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey to the stranger. 
It was such a deep ceremonial curtsey aa yon never see at present. 
She and her sister both made tiiese " cheeaea " in compliment to the 
new comer, and with much stately agihty. 

As Miss Theo rose up out of this salute, her papa tapped her under 
the chin (which was of ttie double sortof chins), and laughin^y hummed 
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out the line which he liad read the day. Ek bunt que dUet-vout, 
maJUle, de notre hdU f " 

" Nonsenee, Mr. Lambert ! " cries mamma. 

" Nonseaee ie sometJmeB the beet kind of senae in the world," said 
Colonel Lambert. His gaest looked puzzled. 

" Are you fond of nonsense ?" tihe Colonel continued to Hany, seeing 
by the boy's face that the latter had no great bve or oompreh^ision of 
his fayouritti humoor. " We consume a vast deal of it in this house. 
Rabelais is my l&vourite reading. My wife is all for Mr. Fieldii^ and 
Theophrastus. I think Theo prefers Tom Brown, and Mrs. Hetty here 
loves Dean Swift." 

" Our papa is talkii^ what he loves," says Miss Hetty. 

" And what is that, miss ?" asks the iather of his second daughter. 
- " Sure, sir, you said yourself it was nonsense," answers the young 
lady, with a saucy toss of her head. 

"Which of them do you like best, Mr, Warrington?" asked the 
honest Colonel. 

"Which of whom, sir?" 

" The Curate of Meudon, or the Dean of St, Patrick's, or honest 
Tom, or Mr. Fielding?" 

" And what were they, sir?" 

" They ! Why they wrote books." 

" Indeed, sir. I never heard of either one of 'em," e^d Harry, 
hanging down his head. " I fear my book learning was neglected at 
home, sir. My brother had read every book that ever was wrote, I 
think. He could have talked to you about 'em for hours together." 

With this little speech Mis. Lambert's eyes turned to her daughter, 
and Miss Theo cast hers down and blushed. 

"Never mind, honesty is better than books any day, Mr. Warrington!" 
eiied the jolly Colonel, "You may go through the world very honour- 
ably without reading any of the books I have been talking of, and some 
of them might give you more pleasure than profit." 

" I know more about horses and dogs than Greek and Latin, sir. 
We most of us do in Viiginia," said Mr. Warrington. 

" You are like the Persians ; you can ride and speak the truth." 

" Are the Pruesious very good on horseback, air? I hope I shall 
see their king and a campaign or two, either with 'em or agiunat 'em," 
remarked Colonel Lambert's guest. Why did Miss Theo look at her 
mother, and why did that good woman's face assume a sad expression ? 

Why ? Because young lasses ore bred in humdrum countty towns, 
do you suppose they never indulge in romances ? Because liiey are 
modest and have never quitted mother's apron, do you suppose they 
have no thoughts of their own ? What happens in spite of all those 
precautions which the King and Queen take for their darling princess, 
those dragons, and that impenetrable forest, and that castle of steel? 
The fiiiiy prince penetrates the impenetrable forest, finds the weak 
point in the dragon's scale-Eumour, and gets the better of all the ogres 
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who guard the castle of Bt«el. Away goes the princess to him. She 
knew him at once. Her band-boxes and portmanteaux are £Iled with 
her best clothes and all her jewels. She has been ready ever so long- 
That is in fiiiry toleB, you understand — ^where the blessed hour and 
youth always arnTe, the ivory horn is blown at the castle gate ; and far 
off in her beauteous bower tiie princess hears it, and starts up, and 
knows (hat there is the right champion. He is always ready. Look ! 
how the giants' heads tumble off as, falchion in hand, he gallops over 
the brii^e on his white charger ! How should that Tirgin, locked up 
in that inaccessible fortress, where she has never seen any man that 
was not eighty, or hump-backed, or her father, know that there were 
such beings in the world as young men ? I suppose there's an instinct. 
I .suppose there's a season, I never spoke for my part to a fairy 
princess, or heard as much from any unenchanted or enchanting 
miuden. Ne'er a one of them has ever whispered her pretty little 
secrets to me, or perhaps confessed them to herself, her mamnla, or 
her nearest and dearest confidante. But they tvQl foil in love. Their 
little hearts are constantly throbbing at the window of expectancy on 
the look-out for the champion. They are always hearing his horn. 
They are for ever on the tower looking out for the hero. Sister Ann, 
Sister Ann, do you see him ? Surely 'tis a knight with curling 
mustachios, a flashing scimitar, and a suit of silver armour. Oh, no ! 
it is only a costermonger with his donkey and a pannier of cabbage ! 
Sister Ann, Sister Ann, what is that doud of dust ? Oh, it is only a 
farmer's man driving a flock of pigs from market. Sister Ann, Sister 
Ann, who is that splendid warrior advancing in scarlet and gold ? He 
nears the castle, he clears the drawbridge, he lifts the ponderous 
hammer at the gate. Ah, me, he knocks twice ! 'Tis only the post- 
man with a double letter from Northamptonshire ! So it is we make 
Mse starts in life. I don't behcve there is any such thing known as 
first love — not within man's or woman's memory. No male or female 
remembers his or her first inclination any more than his or her own 
christening. What? You fancy that your sweet mistress, your 
spotless spinster, your blank mmden just out of the school-room, never 
cored for any but you ? And she tells you so ? 0, you idiot ! When 
she was four years old she had a tender feeling towards the Buttons 
who brought the coals up to the nursery, or the httlc sweep at the 
crossing, pr the music master, or never mind whom. She had a secret 
longing towards her brother's schoolfellow, or the third charity boy at 
chimih, and if occasion had served, the comedy enacted with you had 
been performed along with another. I do not mean to say that she 
confessed this amatory sentiment, but that she had it. Lay down this 
page, and think how many and mwiy and many a time you were in 
love before you selected the present Mrs. Jones as the partner of your 
name and aJS'ectdons ! 

So, from the way in which Theo held her head down, and exchai^ed 
looks with her motiier, when poor unconscious Harry called the Persians 
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the Pniesians, and talked of serving a, campaign with them, I make no 
doubt she was feeling aahamed, and thinking within herself, " Is this 
the hero with whom nxj mamma and I have heen in lore for these 
twenty-four hours, and whom we have endowed with every perfection ? 
How beautiful, pole, and graceful he looked yeatenky as be lay on tbe 
ground ! How his curls fell over his face I How sad it was to see Ms 
poor while arm, and (he blood trickling from it when papa bled him ! 
And now he is well and amongst us, he is handsome certainly, but oh, 
is it possible he is — he ia stupid ? " When she lighted the lamp and 
look^ at him, did Psyche find Cupid out ; and is that the meaning of 
the old allegoiy ? The winga of lovo drop off at this discovery. The 
fency can no more soar and disport in skiey regions, the beloved olgect 
ceases at once to be celestial, and remains plodding on earth, entirely 
nnromantic and substantial. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



: SS. Lambert's little 

day-dream was 
over.' Miaa Theo 
and her motherwere 
obliged to confees, 
in their hearts, 
that tiieir hero was 
but an ordinary 
mortal. They ut- 
, tered few words 
i on the subject, 
' but each knew the 
other's thoughts as 
people who love each 
other do ; and mam- 
ma, by an estra teu- 
demesB and Bpecial 
caressing manner to- 
wards her daughter, 
eoughtto console her 
for her disappointment. " Never mind, my dear " — the maternal kiss 
whispered on the filial cheek — " our hero has turned out to be but an 
ordinary mortal, and none audi is good enough for my Theo. Thou 
shalt have a real husband ere long, if there be one in England. 
Why, I was scarce fifteen when your father saw me at the Buiy 
Assembly, and while I was yet at school, I used to vow that I never 
would have any other man. If Heaven gave me such a husband — the 
best man in the whole kingdom — sure it will bless my child equally, 
who deserves a king, if she fancies him ! " Indeed, I am not sure tiiat 
Mrs. Lambert — who, of course, knew the age of the Prince of Wales, 
and was aware how handsome and good a young prince he was — did 
not expect that he too would come riding by her gate, and perhaps 
tumble down from his horse there, and be taken into the house, and be 
cured, and cause his royal grandpapa to give Martin Lambert a 
regiment, and iall in love with Theo. 
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The Colmel for his part, «nd his second daughter Miss Hettj, 
weiB OQ the laagbing, scornful, uubelieying eide. Mamma was always 
match-making. Indeed, MrB. Iiambert was much addicted to novela, 
and cried her eyes out over them with great assiduity. No coach 
ever passed the gaXe, but she e^)ected a husband for her girls would 
alight from it and ring the bell. As for Miss Hetty, ^e allowed 
her tongue to wag in a more than usually saucy way : she made a 
hundred sly allusions to their guest. She introduced Prussia and 
Persia into their couveraation with abominable pertness and frequency. 
She asked whether tihe present King of Prussia was called the Shaw 
or the Sophy, and how Sat it was from Ispahan to Sarony, which 
his Mf^esty was ut present invadii^, end about which war papa was 
so busy with his maps and his newspapers ? She brought down 
' the Persian Tales from her manuna's closet, and laid them slily on 
the table in the parlour where the fiunily sate. Sht would not marry 
a Persian prince for her part; she would prefer a gentleman who 
might not have more than one wife at a time. She called our young 
Tii^iniiui Theo's gentleman, Theo's prince. She asked mamma if 
she wished her, Hetty, to take the other visitor, the black prince, 
for herself? Indeed, she rallied her sister and her mother unceasingly 
on their sentimentalities, and would never atop until she had made 
them angry, when she would begin to cry herself, and kiss them 
violently one after the other, and coax them back into good humour. 
Simple Harry Warrington meanwhile knew uothii^ of all the jokes, 
the tears, quEurrels, reconciliations, hymeneal plans, and so forth, of 
which he was the innocent occasion. A hundred allusions to the 
Prussians and Persians were shot at him, and those Parthian arrows 
did not penetrate his hide at all. A Shaw ? A Sophy ? very likrfy 
he thought a Sophy was a lady, and would have deemed it the height 
of absurdity that a man with a great black beard should have any such 
name. We fall into the midst of a quiet fiunily : we drop like a stone, 
say, into a pool, — we are perfectly compact and cool, and little know 
the flutter and excitement we make tliere, disturbing the fish, 
frightening the ducks, and agitatii^ the whole surfoce of the water. 
How should Harry know the effect which bis sudden appearance 
produced in this httle, quiet, sentimental family ? He thought quite 
well enoi^h of himself on many points, but was difSdent as yet 
regarding women, being of that age when young gentlemen require 
enconzagement and to be broi^ht forward, and having been broaght Op 
at home in very modest and primitive relations towards the other eex. 
So Miss Hetty's jokes played round the lad, and he minded them no 
more tJian so many summer gnats. It was not that he was stupid, a» 
she certainly thought him : he was simple, too much occajri^ mth^ 
himself and his own honest af&irs to think of others. Why, what 
tragedies, comediffi, interludes, intrigues, farces, are going on undtr 
our noses in friends' drawing-rooms where we visit every day, aad WB 
remain utterly ^orant, eelf-satisfied, and bUnd! As Hieae dsten 
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sate and combed their flowing nnglete of nights, or talked with each 
otIiOT in the great bed where according to the iaehion of the day they 
lay together, how should Harry know that be bad so great a share in 
their thoughts, jokes, conversatioa ? Three days after hb arrival, his 
new and hospitable friends were walking with him in my Lord 
Wrotham's fine park, where they were free to wander ; and here, on a 
piece of water, tiiey came to some swans, which the young ladies were 
in the habit of feeding with bread. Ah the birds approached the young 
women, Hetty said, with a queer look at her mother and aister, and 
then a glance at her &tber, who stood by, honest, happy, in a red 
waJBteoat, — Het^ said ; " Mamma's swans are something like these, 
papa." 

" What swans, my dear ? " says momma. 

" Something like, but not quite. They have shorter necks than 
Iheee, and are scores of them on oar common," continues Miss Hetty. 
" I saw Bet^ pluckiBg one in the kitchai this morning. We shall 
have it for dinner, with apple-sauce and " 

" Don't be a little goose ! " says Miss Tbeo. 

"And sage and onions. Do you love swan, Mr. Warrington?" 

" I shot three last winter on our river," said the Virginian gentleman. 
"Ours are not such white birds as these — they eat very well though." 
The simple youth hod not the slightest idea that be himself was an 
allegoty at that very time, and that Miss Hetty was narrating a &ble 
jregarding him. In some exceedingly recondite Latin work I have read 
that, long before Virginia was diaooiered, other folks were equally dull 
of comprehension. 

So it was a premature sentiment on the part of Miss Tbeo — that 
Uttle tender flutter of the bosom which we have acknowledged she felt 
on first beholding the Vir^nian, so handsome, pale, and bleeding. 
This was not (be great pasdon which she knew her heart could feel. 
Like the birds, it had wakened and began to sing, at a false dawn. 
Hop back to thy perch, and cover thy head with thy wing, thou 
tremulous little Buttering creature ! It is not yet light, and roosting is 
as yet better than singing. Anon will come morning, and the vh(Ae 
^y wiU redden, and you shall soar up into it and salute the sun with 
your music. 

One Uttle phrase, some five and-thirty lines back, perhaps the &ir 
and suspicious reader has remarked : " Three dayt e^Ur ftU arrival, 
Harry was walking with," &c., &c. If he could walk — which it 
appeared he could do perfectly well — what businesa had he to be 
walking with anybody but Lady Maria Esmond on the Pantiles, 
Tunbridge Wella ? Hia shoulder was set : bis health was entirely 
restored : he had not even a change of coats, as we have seen, and was 
obliged to the Colonel for bis rairoent. Surdj a young man in such a 
condition had no right to be Lugering on at Oakburst, and was bound 
by every tie of duty and convenience, by love, by relationship, by a 
gentle heart waiting for hiin, by the washerwoman finally, to go to 
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Tunbri^e. Wbj did he stay behind, unless he seas in love with 
either of the young ladies? (and we say he wasn't.) Could it be that 
he did not want to go ? Hath the gradoue reader understood tlie 
meanii^; of the mystic S with which the last chapter commences and 
in which the deeigner has feebly endeavoured to depict the notorious 
Sinbad the Sailor surmoiint^d by that odious old man of the sea ? 
What if Harry Warrington should be that sailor, and his fate that 
chdung, deadWi^, inevitable old man ? What if for two days past 
he has &lt those knees throttling him round the neck? if his fell aunt's 
purpose is answered, and if his late love is killed as dead by her 
poisonous communicataons as Fur Rosamond was by her royiU and 
Intimate rival? Is Hero then lighting the lamp up, and gettii^ 
ready the supper, whilst Leander is sitting comfortably with some 
o&er party, and never in the leost thinking of taking to the water ? 
Ever since that coward's blow was struck in Lady Maria's back by her 
own relative, surely kind hearts must pity her ladyship. I know she 
has iauha — ay, and wears false hair and Mse never mind what. But 
a woman in distress, shall we not pity her — a lady of a certain &ge, are 
we going to laugh at her because of her years ? Between her old aunt 
and her imhappy delusion, be sure my Lady Maria Esmond is having 
no very pleasant time of it at Tunbrit^e Wells. There is no one to 
protect her. Madam Beatrix has her all to herself. Lady Maria is 
pooTi and hi^es for money from her aunt. Lady Maria has a secret 
or two which the old woman knows, and brandishes over her. I for 
one am quite melted and grow soft-hearted as I Hiiiik of her. Imagine 
her alone, and a victim to that old woman ! Paint to yourself that 
antique Andromeda (if jou please we will allow that ivAt flowing head 
of hair to Mi over her shoulders) chained to a rock on Mount Ephraim, 
and given up to that dragon of a Baroness 1. Succour, Perseus 1 Come 
quickly with thy winged feet and flashing fiilcbion i Perseos is not in 
the least hurry. The dragon has her will of Andromeda for day 
after day. 

Harry Warrington, who would not have allowed his dislocated and 
mended shoulder to keep him from going out hunting, remained day 
afier day contentedly at Oakhurst, with each day finding the kindly 
folks who welcomed him more to his liking. Perhaps he had never, 
since his grand&ther's deatb, been in such good company. His lot 
had lain amongst fox-hunting Virginian squires, with whose society 
he had put up very contentedly, riding their horsM, living their lives, 
and sharing ^eir punch-bowls. The ladies of his own and mother's 
aoquaintance were very well bred, and decorous, and pious, no doubt, 
but somewhat narrow-minded. It was but a little place, bis home, with 
its pompous way^, small etiquettes and punctihos, small flatteries, 
amall conversaldons and scandals. Until he bad left the place, some 
time after, he did not know how narrow and confined hia life had been 
there. He was free enough personally. He had dogs and horses, and 
might shoot and hunt for scores of miles round about : but tha little 
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lady mother domineered at home, and when there he had to eubmit to 
her influence and breathe her air. 

Here the lad found faimsiJf in the midst of « circle where everTthing 
about him was incompaniUy gayer, brighter, imd more free. He waa 
livii^ with a man and woman who had seen the woHd, though Ihey 
lired retired from it, who had both of them happened to eqjoy &om 
their earliest timea the use not only of good books, but of good company 
—those Uto books, which are such pleasant and sometames such profit- 
able reading. Society has this good at least : that it lessens our conceit, 
by teaching us our inugnificance, and makii^ us acquainted with our 
bett^^ If you are a young person w&o read this, d^tend upon it, sir 
or madam, tiiere is nothing more wholesome for you than to acknow- 
ledge and to associate with your superiors. If I could, I would not 
have my son Thomas first Greek and Latin prize boy, first oar, and 
cock of tile BciiwA. Better for hie soul's and body's wd&re that he 
should have a good place, not the first — a fair set of competitors round 
about him, and a good thrashing now and then, with a hearty sbake 
afterwards of the htmd which administered the beating. What honest 
man that can choose his lot would be a prince, let us say, and have all 
society walking backwards before him, only obsequious household- 
gentlemen to talk to, and all mankind mum except when your High 
Mightiness asks a question and gives permission to speak ? One of 
the great benefits which Harry Warrington received from this family, 
before whose gate Fate had shot him, was to begin to learn that he 
was a pr(£)undly ignorant young fellow, and that thwe were many 
peo[^ in the world far better than he knew himself to be. Am^ant 
a little witli some folks, in the company of his superiors he was 
magnanimously docile. We have seen how fiithfuHy he admired hifl 
brother at home, and his friend, the gallant young Oolonel of Mount 
Vernon: of the genUemen, his kinsmen at Caatlewood, he had fdt 
himself at least the eqnaL In his new acqutuntauce at Oakfaurst he 
found a man who had read far more books than Harry could pretend 
to judge of, wbo had seen the world and come unwounded out of it, ae 
he had out of the dangers and battles which he had confivnted, and 
who had goodness and honesty written on his (ace and breathing from 
his lips, for which qualities our brave lad had always an instinctive 
sympatiiy and predilection. 

As for the women, they were the kindest, merriest, most agreeable 
he had as yet known. They were pleasanter than Parson Broadbent's 
black-eyed daughter at home, whose laugh carried as far as a gun. 
They were quite as well-bred as the Castlewood ladies, mtb the decep- 
tion of Madam Beatrix (who, indeed, was as grand as an empress on 
some occasions). But somehow, ailer a talk with Madam Beabix, and 
yast amusement and interest in her stories, the lad would come away 
ae with a bitter taste in his mouth, and fancy all the world wicked 
round about him. They were not in the least squeamish ; and laughed 
over pages of Mr. Fieldu^, and cried over relomcs <^ Mr. Bi^dutrdson, 
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coiitaiuiug jokes and incidents which would muke Mrs. Gi'uDdy'a hui 
stand on end, yet their merry prattle left no bittemeBH behind it : thai: 
tales about tUs ueighbiur and that were droll, not malicious; the 
curtsieB and salutations vrith nbich the folks of the little ndghbouring 
town receiTed them, how kindly and cheerful ! their bounties how 
«ordial ! Of a truth It is good to be with good people. How good 
Hany Warrington did not know at the time, perhaps, or until subse- 
quent experi^ice showed him contrasts, or caused faim to feel remorse. 
Here was a ' tranquil sunshiny day of a life that was to be agitated and 
stormy — a happy hour or two to remember. Not much happened 
during the happy hour or two. It was only sweet sleep, pleasant 
waking, friendly welcome, serene pastime. The gates of the old house 
seemed to shut the wicked world out somehow, and the iuhabitanta 
within to be better, and purer, and kinder than other people. He was 
not in lore ; no 1 not the least, either with saucy Hetty or generous 
Theodosia : hut when the time came for going away, he feataned 
on both their hands, and felt an immense regard for them. He 
thought he should like to know th^ brothers, and that tiieiy must 
be fine feUows ; and as for Mrs. Lambert, I believe she was as 
sentimental at bis depeurture as if he had been the last T<dume of 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

" He is very kind and honest," said Theo, gravely, as, lookii^ from 
the terrace, they saw him and their &ther and eerrants riding away on 
the road to Westerham. 

"I don't think him stupid at all now," said litde Hetty; "and, 
mamma, I think, he is very like a swan indeed." 

" It felt just like one of the boys going to school," said mamma. 

" Just like it," ssdd Theo, sadly. 

"I am glad he has got papa to ride with him to Westerham," 
resumed Miss Hetty, " and that he bought Farmer Bri^s's horse. I 
don't like his going to those Castlewood people. I am sure that 
Madame Bernstein is a wicked old woman. I expected to see her ride 
away on her crooked stick." 

" Hush, Hetty ! " 

" Do you think she would float if they tried her in the pond ae poor 
«ld Mother Hely did at Elmhurst ? The other old woman seemed fond 
of him — I mean the one with the ftur tour. She looked very melan- 
choly when she went away ; but Madame Bernstein whisked her off 
with her crutch, and she was obliged to go. I don't care, Theo. I 
know she is a wicked woman. You think everybody good, you do, 
because you never do anything wrong yourself." 

" My Theo is a good girl," says the mother, looking fondly at botli 
her daughters. 

" Then why do we call her a miserable sinner ? "' 

"We are ell so, my love," said mamma. 

"What, papa too? You know you don't think so," cries Miss Hester. 
And to allow this was almost more than Mrs. Lambert could aSEord. 
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" Wbat was that you told John to give to Mr. Wturinghm'B black 

Mamma oimed, with Bome ehameiacedneBs, it was a bottie of her 
cordial water and a cake which she had bid Bettj make. " I feel quite 
like a mother to him, my dears, I can't help owning it, — and you know 
both our boya still like one of our cakes to take to school or collie 
with than." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FROM 0AKHUB8T TO TUSBHIDOE. 

AVING her lily 
handkerchief in 
token of adieu to 
the departing tra- 
vellers, Mrs. Lam- 
beirt and her girk 
watched them pac- 
ing leisurely on the 
first few hundred 
yarda of their jour- 
ueyi and until such 
time as a tree- 
clumped comer of 
the road bid them 
&om the ladies' 
\iew. Behind that 
clump of limes the 
good matron had 
many a time 
matched those she 
loved beet disap- 
pear. Husbsnd departing to battle and danger, sons to school, each 
after the other, had gone on hia way behind yonder green trees, 
returning as it pleased Heaven's will at his good time, and brin^g 
pleasure and love back to the happy little £unily. Besides tiieir 
own instinctive nature (which to be sure fuds wonderfully in the matter), 
the leisure and contemplation attendant upon their home life serve to 
foster the tenderness and fidelity of our women. The men gone, there 
is all day to think about them, and to-morrow and to-morrow — ^when 
there certainly will be a letter — and so on. There is the vacant room to go 
look at, where the boy slept last night, and the impression of his carpets 
bag is still on the bed. There is his whip hung up in the hall, and his 
fishing-rod and basket — mute memorials of the brief by-gone pleasures. 
At dinner there comes up that cherry-tart, half of which our darlii^ 
ate at two o'clock in spite of his melancholy, and with a choking 
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little sister on eacli side of liim. The evening prayer is etud without 
that young Bchokr's voice to utter tlio due responses. Midnight and 
silence come, and the good mother lies wakeful, thinking bow one of 
the dear accustomed brood is away from the nest. Mom breaks, home 
and holydays have passed away, and toil and labour have b^pjnfor him. 
So those rustling limes formed, as it were, a screen between the world 
and our ladies of the house at Oakhurst Kind-hearted Mrs. Lambert 
always became silent and thoughtful, if by chance she and her girls 
walked up to the trees in the absence of the men of the family. She 
said she would like to carve their names up on the grey silvered trunks, 
in the midst of true-lovers' knots, as was then tJie kindly feshion ; and 
Miss Theo, who had an exceeding el^ant turn that way, made some 
verses regarding the trees, which her delighted parent transmitted to a 
periodical of those days. 

" Now we are out of sight of the ladies," says Colonel Lambert, 
^vii^ a parting salute \vith his hat, as the pair of gentlemen trotted 
past the limes in question. " I know my wife always watches at her 
window until we are round this comer. I hope we shall have you 
seeing the trees and the house, agtun, Mr. Warrii^ton ; and the boys 
being at home, nukyhap there will be better sport for you." 

" I never want to be happier, sir, than I have been," replied Mr. 
Warrington ; "and I hope you will let me say, that I feel as if I am 
leaving quite old Mends behind me." 

" The friend at whose house we shall sup to-n^ht hath a son, who is 
an old friend of our &niily, too, and my wife, who is an inveterate 
marriage-monger, would have made a match between him and one ot 
my girls, but that the Colonel hath chosen to fall in love with somV 
body else," 

" Ah ! " sighed Mr. Warrington. 

" Other folks have done the same thing. There were brave fellows 
before Agamemnon." 

" I b^ your pardon, sir. Is the gentleman's name — ^Aga . I 

did not quite gather it," meekly inquired the younger traveller. 

" No, his name is Jamas Wolfe," cried the Colonel, smiling, " He is 
a young fellow still, or what we call so, being scarce thirty years old. 
He is the youngest heutenant- colonel in the army, unless, to he 
sure, we except a few scores of our nobility, who take rank before us 
common folk." 

" Of course, of course ! " says the Colonel's young companion, with 
tme colonial notions of aristocratic precedence. 

"And I have seen him conunanding captains, and very brave 
captains, who were thirty years his seniors, and who had neither his 
merit nor his good fortune. But, lucky as he hath been, no one envies 
his superiority, lor, indeed, most of us acknowledge that he is our 
superior. He is beloved by every man of our old raiment, and knows 
every one of them. He is a good scholar as well as a consummate 
soldier, ajid a master of many languages." 
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" Ah. sir ! " said Hany ■Warrington, with a sigh of great humility ; 
" I feel that I have neglected my oivn youth sadly ; and am come to 
England but an ignoramus. Had my deai brother been alive, he 
wovdd have represented our name and oar colony, too, better than I 
can do. George waa a scholar; George was a musician; Geoi^e 
could talk with the most leamed people in our country, and I make no 
doubt would have held his own here. Do you know, sir, I am glad to 
have come home, and to you especially, if but to learn how ignorant 
I am." 

" If you know that wdl, 'tis a great gain already," said the Colonel, 
with a smile. 

" At home, especially of late, and since we lost my brother, I used 
to think myself a mighty fine fellow, and have no doubt that the folks 
round about flattered me. I am wiser now, — that is, I hope I am,— 
though perhaps I am wrong, and only bracing again. Bnt you see, 
sir, tiie gentry in our colony don't know very much, except about iog^ 
and horses, and betting, and games. I wish I knew more about bool^, 
and less about them." 

" Nay. Dogs and horses are very good books, too, in their way, 
and we may read a deal of truth out of 'em. . Some men are not made 
to be schokre, and may be very worthy citjzens and gentlemen in spite 
of their ignorance. What call have all of us to be especially learned or 
wise, or to take a first place in the world ? His Royal Highness is 
commander, and Martin Lambert is colonel, and Jack Hunt, who rides 
behind yonder, was a private soldier, and is now a veiy honest, worthy 
groom. So as we all do our best in our station, it matters not inuch 
whether that be high or low. Nay, how do we know what is high and 
what is low ? and whether Jack's currycomb, of my epaulets, or his 
Royal Highness's baton, may not turn out to be pretJy equal ? When 
J began life, et mUtiavi non gine— never mind what — I dreamed of 
success and honour ; now I think of duty, and yonder folks, ftom 
whom we parted a few hours ago. Let us trot on, else we shall not 
reach Westerham before nightfeU." 

AtWeeteriiam the two fiiends were welcomed by their hosts, a 
stately matrop, an old soldier, who^ recollections and services were of 
five and forty years back, and -the son of this gentleman and lady, tiie 
lieutenant-cdonel of Kingsley's regiment, that was then stationed at 
Maidstone, whence the Colonel had come over on a brief visit to his 
parente. Harry looked with some curiosity at this officer, who, young 
aa he was, had seen so much service, aad obtained a character so high. 
There was little of the beautiful in liis face. He was very lean and 
very pale ; his hair was red, hia nose and cheek-bones were high ; but 
he had a fine courtesy towards his elders, a cordial greeting towards 
bis Mends, and an animation in conversation which caused those who 
heard him to forget, even to admire his homely looks. 

Mr. Warrington was going to Tunbridge ? Their James would bear 
him company, the lady of the house said, and whispered something to 
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Colonel Laml)ert at supper, which occasioned smiles and a knowing 
wink or two from that officer. He called for wine, and toasted " Miss 
Lowther." " With all my heart," cried the enthusiastic Colonel 
James, and drained his glass to the very last drop. Mamma whis- 
pered her friend bow James and the lady were going to make a match, 
and how ehe came of the Jamous Lowther family of the North. 

" If she was the daughter of King Charlemagne," cries Lamhert, 
" she ia not too good for James Wolfe, or for his mother's son." 

" Mr. Lambert would not say so if he knew her," the young C(doueI 



" 0, of course, she ia the priceless pearl, and you are nothing," ciiea 
mamma. " Xo. I am of Colonel Lamberf a opinion ; and, if she 
brought all Cumberland to you for a jointure, I should say it was by 
James's doe. That is the way with 'em, Mr. Warrington. We tend our 
children through fevers, and measles, and hooping-cough, and raiall- 
poK ; we send them to the army and can't sleep at night for thinking ; we 
break our hearts at parting with 'em, and have them at home only for 
a week or two in the year, or may-be ten years, end, after all our care, 
there comes a lass with a pair of hri^t eyes, and away goes our boy, 
and never cares a fig for tis afterwards." 

" And pray, my dear, how did you come to marry James's papa ?" 
said the elder Colonel Wolfe, " And why didn't you stay at home 
with your parents ? " 

" Because James's papa was gouty and wanted somebody to take 
care of him I suppose ; not because I liked him a bit," answ^^ the 
lady : and so witii much easy talk and kindness the evening passed 
away. 

On the morrow, and with many expressions of kindness and friend- 
ship for his late guest, Colonel Lambert gave over the young 
Yirginiiui to Mr, Wolfe's chai^ and turned his horse's head home- 
wards, while the two gentlemen sped towards Tunbridge Wells. 
Wolfe was in a hurry to reach the place, Harry Warrington was, per- 
haps, not quite so eager : nay, when Lambert rode towards his own 
home, Hany's thoughts followed him with a great deal of loi^ing 
desire to the parlour at Oakhurst, where he bad spent three days in 
h^py calm. Mr. Wolfe agreed in all Harry's enthusiastic pnuses of 
Mr. Lambert, and of his wife, and of his daughters, and of all that 
excellent fiimily. To have sudi a good name, and to bve such a life 
as Colonel Lambert's," said WoUe, " seem to me now the height of 
human ambition." 

" And glory and honour ? " asked Warrington, " are those nothing ? 
and would you give up the winning of them ? " 

" They were my dreams once," answered the Colonel, who had now 
different ideas of happiness, "and now my desires are much more 
tranquil. I have followed arms ever since I was fourteen years of 
i^e. I have seen almost every kind of duty connected witlt my 
calling. I know all the garrison towns in this country, and have 
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had the honour to Bens wherever there has been work to be done 
during the laat ten years. I have done prett? nearly the whole of a 
stddiar's duty, except, mdeed, the command of an army, which can 
hardly be h(^>ed tor by one of my years ; and now, methinks, I would 
like quiet, books to r^, a wife to love me, and some children to dandle 
on my knee. I have imagined some snch Elymum for myself, 
Ur. Warrington. True lore is better than glory ; and a tranquil fireside, 
with the woman of your heart seated by it, the greatest good the Qoda 
can send to us." 

Harry imaf^ed to himself the picture which hia comrade called up. 
He said " Yes " in answer to the other's remark ; but, no doubt, did not 
give a very cheerful aasent, for his companion observed upon the 
expression of his iace. 

"You say 'Yes' as if a fireside and a sweetheart were not particularly 
to your taste." 

"Why, look you. Colonel; there ore other things which a young 
fellow might like to enjoy. You have had sixteen years of the world : 
and I am but a few months away from my mother's apron-strii^s. 
When I have seen a campaign or two, or six, as you have : when I 
have distuiguished myself like Mr. Wolfe, and made the world talk of 
me, I then may tlunk of retiring from it." 

To these remaike, Ur. Wolie, whose heart was full of a very different 
matter, rephed by breaking out in a farther encomium of the joys of 
marriage ; and a special rhapsody upon the beauties and merite of his 
mistress — a theme intensely interesting to himself, though not so, 
possibly, to his hearer, whose views regarding a married life, if he per- 
mitted himself to entertain any, were somewhat melancholy and 
despondent. A pleasant afternoon brought them to the end of their 
ride ; nor did any accident or incident accompany it, save, perhaps, a 
mistake which Hany Warrington made at some few miles distance 
from Tunhrid^ Wells, where two horsemen stopped them, whom 
Harry was for chaining, pistol in hand, supposing them to be highway- 
men. Colonel Wolfe, laughing, bade Mr. Warrington reserve his fire, 
for these folks were only innkeeper's agents, and not robbers (except in 
their calling). Oumbo, whose horse ran away with him at this parti- 
cular juncture, was brought back after a great deal of bawlii^ on his 
m^Ater's part, and the two gentlemen rode into the little town, 
alighted at their inn, and then separated each in quest of the ladies 
whom he hod come to visit. 

Mr. Warrington found his aunt installed in handsome lodgings, 
with a guard of London lacqueys in her ante-room, and to follow her 
chtur when she went abroad. She received him with the utmost Idnd- 
ness. Hie cousin my Lady Maria was absent when he arrived : I 
don't know whether the young gendeman was unhappy at not seeing 
her: or whether he di^uis^ his feelings, or whether Madame de 
Bernstein to<^ any note regarding them. 

A beau in a rich figured suit, the first specimen of the kind Hany 
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lud seen, and two dowagera with Tolominous hoops and plenty of rouge, 
were on a visit to the Baroness when her nephew made his bow to her. 
She introduced the joung man to these personages as her nq^ew, 
the young Gr<ssus out of Vu^ginia, of whom they had heard. She 
talked about the immensity of Us estate, which was as large as Kent ; 
and, as she had read, infinitely more finiitful. She mentaoned^how her 
half-sister. Madam Esmoud, was called FrinceBs Pocahontas in her own 
country. She uerer tired in her praises of mother and son, of their 
riches and their good qualities. The beau shook the young man by 
the hand, and was dehghted to have the honour to make bia acquaint- 
ance. The ladies praised him to his aunt so loudly that the modest 
youth was lain to blush at their compliments. "Oiey went away to 
inform the Tunbridge society of the news of his arrival. The Httle 
place was soon buzzing with aceoonts of the wealth, the good breeding, 
and the good looks of the Virginian. 

"You could not have come at a better moment, my dear," the 
Baroness said to her nephew, as her visitors departed with many 
curtsies and congees. " Those three individuals have the most active 
tongues in the Wells. They will trumpet your good qualities in every 
company where they go. I have introduced you to a hundred people 
already, and. Heaven help me ! have told all sorts of fibs, about the 
ge(^raphy of Virginia in order to describe your est&te. It i« a pro- 
digious lai^e one, but I am afraid I have magnified it. I have filled 
it with all sorts of woilderiul animals, gold mines, apices ; I am not 
sure I have not said diamonds. As for your n^roes, I have given 
your mother armies of them, and, in &ct, represented her as a sova- 
reign princess reigning over a magnificent dominion. So she Hat a 
magnificent dominion : I cannot teU to a few hundred thousand pounds 
how much her yearly income is, but I have no doubt it is a veiy great 
one. And you must prepare, sir, to be treated here as the heir-appa- 
rent of this royal lady. Do not let youi- head be turned ! From this 
day forth you are going to be flattered as you have never been flattered 
in your life." 

"And to what end, ma'am?" asked the young gentleman. "I 
see no reason why I should be reputed so rich, or get so much 
flattery." 

" In the first place, sir, you must not contradict your old aimt, who 
has no desire to be made a fool of before her company. And as fi)r 
your reputation, you must know we found it here almost ready-made 
on our arrival. A London newspaper has somehow heard of you, and 
come out with a story of the immense wealth of a young gentteman 
from Vii^[inifl lately landed, and a nephew of my Lord Castlewood. 
Immensely wealthy you are, and can't help yourself. All the world is 
eager to see you. You shall go to church to-morrow morning, and see 
how the whole coi^egation wUl turn away lirom its books and prayers, 
to wOT^hip the golden calf in your person. You would not have had me 
undeceive them, would yon, and speak ill of my own flesh and blood ? " 
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" But how am I bettered by this reputation for money ? '* asked 
Harry. 

" You are making your entry into the world, and the gold key wiU 
open most of its doors to yDu. To be thought rich is aa good as to bt 
rich. You need not spend much money. People will say that yoii 
hoard it, and your reputation for avarice will do you good rather than 
harm. You'U see how the mothers will smile upon you, and the 
daughters will curtsey ! Don't look surprised ! When I was a young 
woman myself I did as all the reBt of the world did, and tried to better 
myself by more than one desperate attempt at a good marriage. Yout* 
poor grandmother, who was a saint upon earth to be sure, bating a 
httle jealou^, used %si sofdd me, and called me worldly. Worldly, my 
dear I So is the world worldly ; and we must serve it as it serves us ; 
and give it nothing for nothing. Mr. Heniy Esmond Warrington — I 
can't help loving the two first names, sir, old woman aa I am, and that 
I tell you — on coming here or to London, would have been nobody. 
Our protection would have helped him but little. Our family has Httlo 
credit, and entre nous, not much reputation. I suppose you know that 
Gastlewood was more than suspected in '45, and hath since ruined 
himself by play ? " 

Eairy had nerer beard about Lord Castlewood or his reputation. 

" He never had much to lose, but he has lost that and more : his 
wretched estate is eaten up ^vith mortgages. He has been at all sorts 
of schemes to raise mouey : — my dear, he has been so desperate at 
tames, that 1 did not think my diamonds were safe with him ; and 
have travelled to and from Casdewood without them. Terrible, isn't 
it, to speak so of one's own nephew ? Sut you are my nephew too, 
and not spoiled by the world yet, and I wish to warn you of its 
wickedness. I heard of your play-doings with WiU and the chaplain, 
but they could do you no harm, — nay, I am told you had the better of 
them. Had you played with Castlewood, you would have had no such 
luck : and you would have played, had not an old aunt of yours 
warned my Lord Castlewood to keep his hands off you." 

"What, ma'am, did you interfere to preserve me?" 

" I kept his clutches (rff fix>m you : be thankiul that you are come 
out of that ogre's den with any Sesh on your bones ! My dear, it has 
been the rage and passion of all our femily. My poor silly brother 
played ; both his wives played, especially the last one, who has little 
dse to live upon now but her nightly assemblies in London, and the 
money for tiie cards. I would not trust her at Castlewood alone 'witli 
you : the passion is too strong for them, and they would fall upon 
you, and fieece you ; and then iaH upon each other, and fight for the 
plunder. But for his place about the Court my poor nephew hath 
notfting, and that is Will's fortune loo, sir, and Maria's and her 
sister'a." 

"And are they, tKW, fond of the cmds?" 

"No; to do poor Molly justice, gamii^ is not her pos^on: but 
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vhen she is amongst tbem in London, little Fonuy will bet b«r eyes 
oat of her head. I know what the passion is, sir : do not look so 
astonished; I have had it, as I bad the measles when I was a child. 
I am not cured quite. For a poor old woman there is nothing left but 
that. You will see some h^h play at my caid-talilea to-night. Hudh ! 
my dear ! It was that I wanted, and without which I moped so at 
Castlewood ! I could not win of my nieces or their mother. They 
would not pay if they lost 'Tia best to warn you, my dear, in time, 
lest you should bo shocked by the discovery. I can't lire without the 
cards, there's the truth 1" 

A few days before, and while staying with his Castlewood relatires, 
Harry, who loved cards, and cock-flghting, and betting, and every con- 
ceivable sport himself would have laughed very likely at this confes- 
sion. Amongst that family into whose society he had fallen, many 
things were laughed at, over which some folks looked grave. Faith 
and honour were laughed at ; pure lives were disbelieved ; sdfishness 
was proclaimed as common practice ; sacred duties were sneerii^y 
spoken o^ and vice flippantly condoned. These were no Pharisees : 
they professed no hypocrisy of virtue, th^ flung no stones at dis- 
covered sinners : — ^tiiey smiled, shrugged their shoulders, and passed 
on. The members of this family did not pretend to be a whit better 
than their neighbours, whom they despised heartily ; tbey lived quite 
fiuniliMly with the tn^kB, about whom and whose wives they txM such 
wicked, fimny stories ; they took their share of what pleasure or plunder 
came to hand, and Uved f^om day to day till their last day came for 
them. Of course there are no such people now ; and human nature 
is very much chatted in the last hundred years. At any rate, cord* 
playing is gre&tly out of mode: about that there can be no doubt : and 
very likely there ore not six ladies of fashion in London, who know the 
difference between Spadille and Manille. 

" How dreadfully dull you must have found those hum-drum people 
at that vill^e where we left you — but the savages were, veiy kind to 
you, child I " said Madame de Bernstein, patting the young nun's cheek 
with her pretty old hand. 

" They were very kind ; and it was not at all dull, ma'am, and I 
think they are some of the best pe<^e in the world," said Harry, with 
his iace flushing up. His aunt's tone jarred upon him. He could not 
bear that any one should speak or think li^tly of the new friends 
whom he had found. He did not want them in such company. 

The old lady, imperious and prompt to anger, was about to resent 
the check she had received, but a second thought made her pause. 
" Those two gii'ls," she thought, " a sick-bed — an interestdi^t stranger 
—of course he has been &lling in love with one of them." Madame 
Bernstein looked round with a mischievous glance at Lady Maria, who 
entered the room at this juncture. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

OUSIN MAMA made 
her appearance, attended 
by a couple of gardener's 
liojB bearing baskets of 
flowers, wilii wbidh it 
waa proposed to decorate 
Madame de Bemstein'B 
drawiug-rDom against 
the arrival of her lady- 
ship's company. Three 
ibotmen in livery, gor- 
geously laced with 
worsted, set out twice 
as many card-tables. A 
nuyor-domo in black and 
a bag, with fine laced 
ruffles, and looking as if 
he oi^ht to have a sword 
by his side, followed the 
lacqueys bearing fasces 
of wax candles, which be 
placed, a pair on each 
card-table, and in the 
silver sconces on the waiuacoted wall that was now gilt with the slanting 
rays of the sun, as was the prospect of the green common beyond, with 
its rocks and clumps of trees and hobses twinkling in the sonshlne. 
Groups of many.coloured figures in hoops and powder and brocade 
sauntered over the green, and dappled the plain with their shadows. 
On the other side from the Baroness's windows you saw the Pantiles, 
where a perpetual fair was hdd, and heard the clatter and buzzing of 
the company. A band of music was here performing for the benefit 
of the visitors to the Wells. Madame Bernstein's chief sitting-room 
might not suit a recluse or a student, but for those who liked bustle, 
gaiety, a bright cross hght, and a view of all that was going on in the 
cheery busy place, no lodging could be pleasanter. And when the 
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windows were lighted up, the passengeTB walking below were aware 
Hbttt her ladjehip was at home and holding a card assembly, to which 
an introdnction waa easy enough. By the way, in speaiing of the 
past, I think the night-Ufe of society a hundred years since was rathw 
a dark life. There was not one wax candle for ten whioh we now 
see in a lady's drawing-room : let alone gas and the wondrous new 
iiluminatdons of clubs. Horrible guttering tallow smoked and stunk 
in passages. The candle-snuffer iras a notorious officer in tlie theatte. 
See Hi^arth's pictures : bow dark they are, and how his feasts are as it 
were bt^rimed with tallow I In Marriage a la Mode, in Lord Viscount 
Squanderfield'a grand saloons, where he and his wife are sittdi^ yawn* 
ing befere the borror-strii^en steward when their pai^ is otot — there 
are bat dght candles — one on each card-table, and half-ardozen in R 
brass chandeUer. If Jack Bri^ess convoked his friends to oysters and 
be^ in his chambers, Pomp Oonrt, he would have twice as many. 
IiCt us comfort ourselves by thinking that Louis Quatorze in all his 
glory held his rereb in the dark, and bless Mr. Price and other 
liuciferous bene&ctors of mankind, for baoishing the abominable 
mutton of our youth. 

Bo Maria with her flowers (herself the &irest flower), popped her 
roses, Bweetwilliams, and so forth, in vases here and there, and adorned 
tiie apartment to the best of her art. She lingered fondly over this 
bowl and that dragon jar, casting but ely timid glances the while at 
young Cousin Harry, whose own blush would have become any young 
woman, and you might have thought that she possibly intended to 
outstay her aunt ; but that Baroness, seated in her arm-chair, her 
crooked tortoise-shell stick in her hand, pointed the servants impe- 
riously to their duty; rated one and the oQier sonndly: Tom for having 
a dam in his stocking; John for having greased his locks too profusely 
ont of the candle-bos; and bo forth — ^keeping a stem domination over 
them. Another remark concerning poor Jeames of a hundred years 
ago : Jeames slept two in a bed, four in a room, and that room a cellar 
yeiy likely, and he washed in a trough such as you would hardly see 
anywhere in London now out of the barracks of her Mt^esty's Foot 
Guards. 

If Maria hoped a present interview, her fond heart was disappointed. 
" Where are you going to dine, Harry ? " asks Madame de Bemstran. 
" My niece Maria end I shell have a chicken in the httle parlour — I 
ftink you should go to the best ordinary. There is one at the White 
Horse at three, we riiall hear his bell in a minute or two. And you will 
trnderstand, or, that yon ought not to spare expense, but behave like 
Princess Pocahontas's son. Your tnmks have been taken over to the 
loc^ng I have engi^ed for you. It is not good for a lad to be always 
hanging about the aprons of two old women. Is it, Maria ? " 

" No," says her ladyship, dropping her meek ^es : whilst the ofbec 
lady's feared in triumph. I think Andromeda had been a good deal 
exposed to the Dn^on in the coarse of the last five or six days : and if 
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Pa-seoa had cut the ktter'e cruel bead off he would have committed 
not unjustifiable monBtricide. But he did not bare sword or shield ; 
he only looked mechanically at the lacqueys in tawny and blue as they 
Cloaked about the room. 

" And there ore good mercers and tailors from London always here 
to wait on the company at the Wells, You had better see them, my 
dear, for your suit is not of the very last fashion — a little lace " 

" I can't go out of mourning, ma'am," said the young man, looking 
down at his sables. 

" Ho, eii," cried the lady, rustling up from her cbiur and rising on 
her cane, "wear black for your brother^ you are as old as Methusdah, 
if yon like. I am sure I don't want to prevent you. I only want you 
to dress, and to do like other people, and make a figure wortiiy of yonr 
name." 

" Mad&m," said Mr. Warrington witii great state, " I have not 
done anything to disgrace it that I know." 

Why did the old woman stop, and give a little start as if she had 
been struck? Let bygones he bygones. Bhe and the boy had a 
score of little passages of this kind in which sworda were crossed and 
thrusts rapidly dealt or parried. She liked Harry none ^e worse for 
his courage in facing her. " Sure a httte finer linen than that shirt 
yon wear will not be a disgrace to you, sir," she said, with rather a 
forced laugh, 

Harry bowed and blushed. It was one of the homely gifts of his 
Oakhiu^ friends. He felt pleased somehow to think he wore it ; 
tliought of the new friends, so good, so pure, so simple, so kindly, with 
immoiBe traodemess, and felt, while invested in this garment, as if 
evil conld not touch him. He said he would go te his lodging, and 
make a p<ant of returning arrayed in tlie best linen he hod. 

" Come hack here, sir," said Madame Bernstein, " and if our com- 
pany has not arrived, Maria and I will find Bome ruffles for you ! " 
And herewith, under a footman's guidance, the young fellow walked off 



Hony found not only handsome and spacious apartments prorided 
far him, but a groom in attendance waiting to be engaged by his 
honour, and a second valet, if he was inclined to hire one to wait upon 
Mr. Gumbo. Ere he had been many minutes in his rooms, emissaries 
frmn a London tmlor and hooteaaker waited him with the cards and com- 
pliments of their employers Messrs Bonier and Tull ; the best artideB 
in hia modest wardrobe were laid out by Gumbo, and the finest linen 
with which liis thrifly Virginian mother had provided him. Visions of 
tlie snow-surrounded home in his own coimtiy, of tlie crackling logs and 
the trim quiet ladies working by the fire, rose up before him. For the 
first time a little thought that the homely clothes were not quite smart 
enough, the home-worked linen not so fine sa it might be, crossed the 
young man's mind. That he should be ashamed of anything belonging 
to him or to Caatlewood I That waa strange. The simple folks thrae 
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were only too well eatdsfled with aU tlimga that were done or said, or 
.produced at Gostlewood ; and Madam Esmond, when she sent her son 
forth on hia travels, thought no young nobleman need be better 
jHVvided. The clothes might have fitted better and been of a later 
fashion, to be sure — but stitl the young feUow presented a comely figure 
enough when he issued from his apartments, his toilette over ; and 
Gumlw calling a chair, maiebed beside it, until they reached the ordinary 
where the young gmtleman was to dine. 

Here he expected to find the beau whose acquaintance he had made 
a few hours before at his Aunt's lodgii^, and who had indicated to 
Harry that the White Horse was the most modish place for di nin g at 
tlie Wells, and he mentimed his Mend's name to the host : but the 
landlord and wut«rs leading him into the room yntii many smiles and 
bows assured his honour that his honour did not need any other intro- 
duction than his own, helped him to hang up his coat and sword on a 
peg, asked him whether he would drink Burgundy, Pontac, or Cham- 
pagne to his dinner, and led him to a table. 

Though the most &shionable ordinary in the vilh^e, the Whit« 
Horse, did not happen to be crowded on tills day, Monsieur Barbeau, 
the landlord, informed Harry that there was a great entertainment at 
Summer Hill, which had tfdien away most of the company ; indeed, 
when Harry entered the room, there were but four other gentlemen in 
it. Two of these guests were drinkii^ wine, and had finished their 
dinner : the other two were young men in the midst of their meal, to 
whom the landlord, as he passed, must have whispered the name 
of the new comer, for they looked at him with eomo appearance of 
interest, and made him a slight bow across die table aa the smiling host 
bustled away for Harry's dinner. 

Mr. Warrington returned the ealuto of the two gentlemen who bade 
him welcome to Tunbridge, and hoped he would like the place upon 
bett«r acquaintance. Then they smiled and exchanged wagg^ looks 
with each other, of which Harry did not understand the meaning, 
nor why they cast knowing glances at the two other guests over 
their wine. 

One of diese persons was in a somewhat tarnished velvet coat with a 
hu^e queue and bag, and voluminous ruffles and embroidery. The 
other was a Uttle beetle-browed, hook-nosed, high-shouldered gentleman, 
whom bis opposite companion addressed as MUor, or my lord, in a vei; 
h^h voice. My lord, who was silking the wine before him, barely 
glanced at the new comer, and then addressed himself to his own 
companion. 

"And so you know the nephew of the old woman — the Cnssus 
who comes to arrive ? " 

" You're thrown out there, Jack 1 " says one young gentieman to the 
otii«*. 

" Never could manage the lingo," said Jack. The two elders had 
b^un to speak in the Fmadi language. 
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" But BSSiuedlj, my dear lord ! " says the gentleintui witli the long 
queue. 

" You have shown energy, my dear Baron ! He has been here hut 
two hours. My people tdd me of him only as I came to dinner." 

" I knew him before ! — I have met him often in London with the 
Baroness and my lord, his cousin," said the Baron. 

A smoking soup for Hany here came in, borne fay the smiling host. 
" Behold, sir ! Behold a potage of my fashion ! " says my land- 
lord, laying down the dish and whispering to Harry the cdebrated 
name of the nobleman opposite. Harry thuiked Monsieur Barbean in 
his own language, upon which the foreign gentleman, turning round, 
grinned most graciously at Harry, and said, " Eous bossedez notie 
lai]^e bariaidemeut. Monsieur." Mr. Warrington had never heard the 
French language pronounced in that manner in Canada. He bowed in 
return to the foreign gentleman. 

" Tell me more about the Croesus, my good Baron," continued his 
lordship, speaking rather supercihously to his companion, and taking no 
notice of Harry, which perhaps somewhat nettled the young man. 

" What will you, that I tell you, my dear brd ? Cnesua is a youth 
like other youths ; he is tall, like other youths ; he is awkward, like 
other youths ; he has black hair, as they all have who come from 
the Indies. Lot^ngs have been token for him at Mrs. Bose's 
toy-shop." 

" I have lodgings there, too," thou^t Mr. Warrington. " Who is 
Croesus they are talking of? How good the soup ia ! " 

"He travels with a large retinue," the Baron continued, "four- 
servants, two post-chaises, and a pair of outriders. TTia chief attendant 
is a black man who saved his life from the savages in America, and 
who will not hear, on any account, of being made free. He persists 
in wearing mourning lor his elder brother from whom he inherits 
his princi^hty." 

" Could anythi]ig console you for the death of yours ? Chevalier ! " 
cried out the elder gentleman. 

"Milorl His property might," stud the Chevalier, "which you 
know ia not small." 

" Your brother lives on his patrimony — ^which you have told me is 
immense — ^you by your industi7, my dear Chevalier." 

" Milor ! " cries the individual addressed as Chevalier. 

" By your industry or your esprit, — how much more noble ! Shall 
you be at tiie Baroness's to-night? She ought to be a little of yonr 
parents. Chevalier? " 

" Again I lail to comprehend your lordship," said the other gentle- 
man, rather sulkily. 

"Why, she is a woman of great wit — she is of noble birth— she has un- 
dergone strange adventures-— she has but little principle (there you hiq^ 
pily have the advantage of her). But what care we men (f the vrorld ? 
You intend to go and play with the young Creole, no doubt, and get as 
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much money firam him as yoa can. By the way, Banm, suppose he Aould 
be a gttet d ptni, that young Creole ? Suppose our excellent friend haa 
invetited ^i™ np in Xiondon, and brings him down with his character fbr 
wealth to prey npon the innocent folka, here ? " 

" J'y ai souYOit pens^, my lor," says the little Baron, placing his 
finger to his nose very knowingly, " that Baroness is capable of any- 

" A Baron — a Baroness, que youlez toos ? my Mend. I mean &^ 
late lamented husband. Do you know who be was ? " 

" Intimately. A more notorious viUaia never dealt a card. At 
Venice, at Brussels, at Spa, at Vienna — the gads of every one of which 
places be knew. I knew the man, my lord." 

" I thought you would. I saw him at the Hi^e, wh^e I first had 
the honour of meeting you, and a more disreputable rogne never entered 
my doors. A minister must open them to all sorts of people, Baron^— 
' spies, sharpers, mffions of ereiy sort." 
•] " Farbleo, milor, how you treat them I " says my lord's companion. 
' " A man ttf my rank, my friend — of the rank I hold then--of coursCt 
must see all sorts of people— entre astres your acquaintance. What 
his wifb Gotdd want with such a name as his I can't concdve." 

" Apparently, it was better than the lady's own." 

" Effectively ! So I have heard of my friend Paddy chan^g dotbes 
with the scarecrow. I don't know wluch name is the most distin- 
guished, Ihat of the English bishop or the Gennan baron." 

" My lord," cried the other gentleman, rising and laying his hand on 
« large star on his coat, "you foi^ that I, too, am a baron uid a 
Chevalier ot the Holy Boman — " 

" — Order of the Spur ! — not in the least, my dear knight and baron 1 
You will have no more wine? We shall meetat Madame de Bemst^n's 
to-night." The kni^t and bttron quitted the table, felt in bis em- 
broidered pockets, as if fbr money to give the waiter, who brought him 
his great laced hat, and waving that menial off with a hand surrounded 
by large ruffles and blazing rings, he stalked away from the room. 

It was only when the person addressed as my lord had b^un to 
speak of the bishop's widow and the G^man baron's wife that Sbjij 
Warrington was aware how his Aunt and himself had been the subject 
of the two gentlemen's conversation. Ere the conviction had settled 
itaelf on his mind, one of tiie speakers had quitted the room, and the 
other turning to a table at which two gentlemen sate, said, "What a 
little sharper it is .' Everything I said about Bernstein relates mutato 
nomine to him. I knew the feUow to be a spy end a rogue. He has 
changed his rehgion, I don't know how many times. I had him turned 
out of the Hague myself when I was ambassador, and I know he 
was caned in Vienna." 

"I wonder my Lord Chesterfidd associates with such a villain 1" 
called out Harry from his table. The other couple of diners looked at 
him. To his surprise the nobleman so addressed went on talking. 
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" There cannot lie a moiefieffS co^n than this PoeUnitz. Why, 
HeaY«i be thanked, he has actually left me my Bnu|^l>oxl Yoa 
laugh^T-the fellow is ct^ble of taking it:" ond my lord thooght it vas 
his own Batire at which the yotmg men were laagbing. 

"You are quite ri^t, sir," said one of the two diners, taming to 
Mr. Warrington, "though, saying your presence, I don't know what 
business it is of yours. My lord will play with anybody who will set 
bisi. Don't be alarmed, he is as deaf as a post, and did not hear « 
word that you said ; and that's why my lord will play with anybody 
who will put a pock of cords before him, and that is the reEiaon why he 
G«isoite with this rogue." 

" Fiutb, I know other noblemen who are not particular as to their 
company," says Mr. Jock. 

"Do you mean because I associate witb you? I know my company, 
my good friend, and I defy most men to have the better of me.". 

Not baying paid the least attention to Mr. Warrington's angry inter- 
ruption, my lord opposite was talking in his fevorite French with 
Moneieur Barbean, ^e landlord, and graciously complimenting him on 
his dinner. The host bowed again and again ; was enchanted that his 
Excellency was satisfied: had not forgotten the art which be bad 
learned when he was a youi^ man in his Excellency's kingdom of 
Ireland. The salmi was to my lord's liking ? He had just served a 
dish to the young American s«gneur who sate oppodte the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

" To lehomf " My lord's pale face became red for a moment, as he 
asked this question, and looked towards Harry Warrington opposite to 

" To tho young gentleman from Vii^inia who has just arrived, and 
who perfectly possesses our beautiful lai^uE^e ! " says Mr. Barbeau, 
thinking to kill two birds, as it were, with this one stone of a compli- 
ment. 

"And to whom your lordship will be answerable for language 
reflecting upon my fiunily, and uttered in the presence of these gentle- 
men," cried out Mr. Warrington, at the top of his voice, determined 
that his opponent should hear. 

"You must go and call into his ear, and then he may perchance hear 
you," said one of the younger guests. 

"I will take care that his lordship shall understand my meaning, 
one way or other," Mr. Warrington said, with much dignity; "and will 
not suffer calumnies regarding my relatives to be uttered by him or any 
other man!" 

Whilst Hany was speaking, the little nobleman opporite to him did 
not hear him, but had time sufBcient to arrange his own reply. He 
had risen, passing his handkerchief once or twice across his mouth, 
and laying his slim fingers on the table. " Sir," said he, " you will 
believe, on the word of a gentleman, that I had no idea before whom I 
was speaking, and it seems that my acqutuntancc. Monsieur de PoeUnitz, 
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knew you no better than myself. Had I known you, believe me that 
I should have been the last man in the world to utter a syllable that 
should give you annoyance; and I tender yon my regrets, and apol(^ies 
before my Lord March and Mr. Moms here present." 

To these words, Mr. Warrington could only make a bow, and mumble 
out a few words of acknowledgment : which speech having made believe 
to hear, my lord made Harry another very profound bow, and saying he 
ahonld have the honour of waiting upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings, 
saluted the company, and went away. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

IH WHICH WE ARE AT A VEBT GBEAT DI8TAMCE FBOU OAKHURST, 

I ( iMMll'''! '' ITHIN the precinct of tile WUte 

(li ^la n ii^*t ■^*"''* Tavern, and coming up to the 

™ '' windows of the eating-room, was a 

bowling-green, with a table or two, 
where guests might sit and partake 
of punch or tea. The three gentle- 
men having come b> an end of dieir 
dinner about the same time, Mr. 
Morris proposed that they shoiild 
adjourn to the Green, and there 
drink a cool bottle. "Jack Morris 
would adjourn to the Dust Hole, 
as a pretext for a fresh drink," said 
my lord. On which Jack said he 
Ij supposed each gentleman had his own 

favoriteway of goingtothe deuce. Hi s 
weakness, he owned, was a bottle, 

" My Lord Chesterfield's deuce is 

deuce-ace," says my Lord March. 

" His lordship can't keep away from 

the cards or dice," 

" My Lord March has not one devil, but Beveral devils. He loves 

gambling, be loves horse racing, he loves betting, he loves drinldng, he 

loves eating, bo loves money, he loves women ; and you have lallen into 

bad company, Mr. Warrington, when you l^hted upon his lordship. 

He will play you for every acre you have in Virginia." 

"With tiie greatest pleasure in life, Mr. Warrington!" interposes 
my lord. 

" And for all your tobacco, and for all your spices, and for all your 
slaves, and for all your oxen and asses, and for eveiythii^ that is 
yours." 

" Shall we begin now ? Jack, you are never without a dice-box or a 
bottle-Bcrew. I will set Mr. Warni^ton for what he likes." 

" Unfortunately, my lord, the tobacco, and the slaves, and the asses, 
and the oxen, are not mine, as yet. I am just of age, and my mother. 
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ecarce twenty years older, haa quite as good chance of long life aa I 
have," 

" I will bet you that you surviTe her. I mil pay you a Bum now 
agaiDBt four timeB the sum b) be pud at her death. 1 will set you a. 
fidr aum over this table against the reversion of your estate in Virginia 
at the old lady's departure. What do you call your place." 

" Castlewood." 

" A principality, I hear it is. I will bet that its value has been 
exaggerated ten times at least amongst the quidnuncs here. How came 
you by the name of Caetlewood? — ^you are related to my lord? stay, 
I know, — my lady, your mother, descends firom the real head of the 
house. He took the losing side in 'fifteen. I have had the story a 
dozen times from my dd Duchess. She knew your grand&ther. He 
was friend of Addison and Steele, and Pope and Milton, I dare say, and 
the bigwigs. It is a pity he did not stay at home, and transport the 
other branch of the family to the plantations." 

" I have just been staying at Castlewood with my cousin there," 
remarked Mr. Warrington. 

" Hm ! Did you play with him ? He's fond of pasteboard and 
bones." 

"Never, but for sixpences and a pool of commerce with the 
ladies." 

" So much the better for both of you. Bat you played with Will 
Esmond if he was at home ? I will Uy ten to one yon played with 
Will Esmond?" 

Harry blushed, and owned that of an evening his cousin and he had 
had a few games at cards. 

" And Tom Sampson, the chaplain," cried Jack Morris, " was he of 
the party ? I wager that Tom made a third, and the Lord deliver you 
from Tom and WiU Esmond ti^ether ! " 

" Nay ; the truth is, I won of both of them," said Mr, Warrington. 

" And they paid you ? Well, miracles will never cease ! " 

" I did not say auythii^ about miracles," remarked Mr. Hany, 
smiling aver his wine. 

" And you don't tell tales out of school — the volto sciolto— h^, Mr. 
Warrington?" says my lord. 

I " I beg your pardon," said downright Harry, " French is the only 
language besides my own of which I know a htUe." 

" My Lord Mardi has learned Italian at the Opera, and a pret^ 
penny his lessons have cost him," remaiked Jack Morris. " We mu^ 
show him the Opera — ^musn't we, Mardi ?" 

"Must we, Morris?" said my lord, as if he only half liked the 
«ther's fiuniliarily. 

Both of the two gentlemen were dressed alike, in small scratch-wigs 
without powder, in blue frocks with plate buttons, in buckskins, and 
riding-boots, in little hats with a narrow cord of lace, and no outward 
mark of fashion. 
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" 1 don't care about the Opera much, my lord," says Hany, wanolog 
with his wine ; " but I ehotdd like to go to Kewmarket, and long to 
see a good En^sh hunting-field." 

" We vill show you ICewnuurket and the hunting-field, eir. Can you 
ride pretty well?" 

" I think I can," Harry said ; " and I con shoot pretty well, and 
jump some." 

" What's your we^ht ? I bet you we weigh even, or I weigh moat. 
I bet you Jack Morris beats you at birds or a marli, at fiYO-aad-twen^ 
paces. I bet you I jump farther than you on flat ground, here on this 
green." 

" I don't know Mr. Morris's shooting — I never saw either gentleman 
before — ^but I take your bets, my lord, at what yon please," cries 
Harry, who by this time was more than warm with fiui^undy. 

" Ponies on each I " cried my lord. 

" Done and done !" cried my lord and Harry together. The young 
man thought it was for the honour of his countiy not to be ashamed 
of any bet made to him. 

" We can try the last bet now, if your feet are prett; steady," said 
my lord, springing up, stretching his arms and limbs, and lookii^ at 
the crisp dry grass. He drew his boots ott, Hien his coat and waistcoat^ 
buckling his belt round his waist, and flinging his clothes down to the 
ground. 

Harry had more respect for hie garments. It was his best suit. 
He took off the velvet coat and waistcoat, folded them up daintdly, and, 
as the two or three tables round were slopped with drink, went to place 
the clothes on a tatde in th^ eating-room, of which the windows were 
open. 

Here a new guest had entered ; and this was no other than Mr. 
Wolfe, who was soberly eating a chicken and salad, with a modest pint 
of wine. Harry was in high spirits. He told the Colonel he had a 
bet with my Lord March — woidd Colonel Wolfe stand him halves ? 
Th» Colond said he was too poor to bet. Would he come out and see 
&ir pky? That he would with all his heart. Colonel Wolfe set 
down bis glass, and stalked through the open window after his young 
friend. 

"Who is tiiat tallow-faced Put with the carroty hair?" says Jack 
Morris, on whom the Burgundy had had its due effect 

Mr. Warrington explained that this was Lientenant-Colond Wolfe, 
©f the 20th Kegiment. 

" Your humble servant, genUemen ! " says the Colonel, making the 
company a rigid military bow. 

" Never saw such a figure in my life ! " cries Jock Morris. " Did 
you — ^March?" 

" I beg your pardon, I think you said March?" said the Colonel, 
looking very mncb surprised. 

" I am the Earl of March, sir, at Colonel Wolfe's service," said the 
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nobleman, bowing. " My friend, Mr. Morris, is so intimate with me, 
that, after dinner, we are qnite like brothers." 

Why is not all Tunbridge Wells by to hear diis ? thought Morris. 
And he was so delighted that he shouted out " Two to one on my 
lord ! " 

" Done ! " calls out Mr. Warrington ; and the enthusiastic Jack was 
obliged to cry " Done ! " too. 

" Take him. Colonel," Hany whispers to his friend. 

But the Colonel stud he could not afford to lose, and therefore couM 
not hope to win. 

" I see you have won one of our bets already, Mr. Warrington," my 
Lord March remarked. " I am taller than you by an inch or two, but 
you are broader round the shoulders." 

" Pooh, my dear Will ! I bet you you weigh tmice as much as he 
does ! " cries Jack Morris. 

" Done, Jack '." says my lord, laughing. " The beta are all ponies. 
Will you take him, Mr. Warrington ?" 

" No, my dear fellow — one's enough," says Jack. 

" Very good, my dear fellow," says my lord ; " and now we will 
settle the other wager." 

. Havii^ already arrayed himself in his best silk stockings, black 
sattin-net breeches, and neatest pumps, Harry did not care to take off 
his shoes as his antagonist had done, whose heavy riding-boots and 
spnrs were, to be sure, little calculated for leaping. They had 
before them a fine even green turf of some thirty yards in length, 
enough for a run and enough for a jump. A gravel-walk ran aroimd 
this green, beyond which was a wall and gate-sign — a field azure, 
bearing the Hanoverian White Horse rampant between two skittles 
proper, and for motto the name of the Ituidlord and of the animal 
depicted. 

My brd's friend laid a handkerchief on the ground as the mark 
whence the leapers were to take their jump, and Mr. Wolfe stood at 
the other end of the grass-plat to note the spot where each came down. 
"My lord went first," writes Mr. Warrington, in a letter to Mrs. 
Mountain, at Castlewood, Virginia, still extant. " He was far havii^ 
me take the lead ; but, remembering the story about the Battel of 
FoKtatioy which my dearest George used to tell, I says, ' Monse^eur 
le Gomte tirez le premier, e'il vous play.' So he took his run in his 
itoeken-feet, and for the honour of Old Virginia, I had the gratafaaUion 
of beating his lordship by more than two feet — ^viz., two feet nine 
inches— me jumping twenty-one feet three inches, by the drawer's 
measured tape, and his lordship only eighteen six. I had won from 
him about my weight before (which I knew the moment I set my eye 
upon him). So he and Mr. Jack paid me these two bettt. And with 
my beet duty to my mother — she will not be displeased vrith me, for I 
hett for the honor of the Old Dominion, and my opponent was a noble- 
man of the first quality, himself hdding tieo Erldomet, and heir to a 
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Duke. Betting is all the rage here, and the bloods aod f oimg fellows 
of fashion are betting away from morning till night. 

" I told them — and that was my mischief perhaps — that there was a 
gentleman at home who could beat me by a good foot; aod when 
diey asked who it was, and I said CoL G. Washington, of Mount 
Vernon — as you know he can, and he's the only man in his coun^ or 
mine that can do it — Mr- Wolfe asked me ever so many questions 
about Col. G. W., and showed that he had heard of him, and talked 
over last year's unhappy campane as if he knew every inch of the 
ground, and he knew the names of all our rivers, only he called the 
Fotowmac Fottamac, at which we had a good laugh at him. My Lord 
of March and Ruglen was not in the least ilUiumour about losing, and 
he and his friend banded me not«B out of their pocket-books, which 
filled mine that was getting very empty, for the wdet to the servants at 
mj Cousin Gastlewood'a house and buying a horse at Oakhurst have 
very nearly put me on the necessity of making another draft upon my 
honoured motlier or her London or Bristol ^ent" 

These feats of activity over, the four gentlemen now strolled out of the 
tavern garden into the public walk, where, by this time, a great deal of 
company was assembled : upon whom Mr. Jack, who was of a frank 
and free nature, with a loud voice, chose to midie remarks that were 
not always agreeable. And here, if my Lord March made a joke, of 
which his lordship was not sparing. Jack roared, " 0, ho, ho ! 0, 
good Gad ! 0, my dear earl 1 0, my dear lord, youTl be the death of 
me ! " " It seem^ as if he vrished everybody to know," writes Harry 
sagaciously to Mrs. Mounttun, " that his friend and companion was 
art EtI ! " 

There was, indeed, a great variety of characters who paased. 
M. Poellnitz, no finer dressed than he had been at dinner, grinned, and 
saluted with his great laced hat and tarnished feathers. Then came 
by my Lord Chesterfield, in a pearl coloured suit, with his blue ribbon 
and star, and saluted the young men in his turn. 

" I \rill back the old boy for taking his hat ofif against the whole 
kingdom, and France either," says my Lord March. " He has never 
changed the shape of that hat of his for twenty years. Look at it. 
There it goes again! Do you see that great, big, awkward, pock- 
marked, snuff-^ioloured man, who hardly touches his clumsy beaver in 
reply, D — his confounded impudence— do you know who that is ? " 

" No, curse him ! Who ia it, March ? " asks Jack, with an oath. 

" It's one Johnson, a Dictionary-maker, about whom my Lord 
Chesterfield wrote some most capital papers, when his dixonaiy was 
coming out, to patronize the fellow. I know they were capital. I've 
heard Horry Walpole say so, and he knows all about that kind of 
thing. Coc^ound the impudent schoolmaster ! " 

" Hang him, he ought to stand in &e pillory I " roars Jack. 

" That fiit man he's walking with is another of your writing ^lows, — 
a printer, — ^his name is BicluuxlBon ; he wrote ' Clarissa,' you know." 
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" Great hearens '. my lord, is that the great lUchardaon ? Is that 
the man wlio wrote ' Clarissa ? ' " called out Gobnel Wolfe and Mr. 
Warrii^t^m, in n breath. 

Hany ran forward to look at the old gentleman toddling along the 
walk with a train of admirlag ladies surrounding him. 

" Indeed, my very dear sir," one was saying, " you are too great 
and good to live in snch a world ; but sure you were sent to teach it 
virtue !" 

" Ah, my Miss Mulso ! Who shall teach the teacher?" said the 
good, fat old man, raising a kind, round face, skywards. " Even he 
has his faulte and errors ! Even his age and experience does not 
prevent b'Ti trora stumhl — . Heaven bless my soul, Mr. Johnson ! I 
ask your pardon if I have trodden on your com." 

" You have done both, air. You have trodden on the com, and received 
the pardon," said Mr. Johnson, and went on mumbling some verses, 
swaying to and fro, his eyea turned towards the ground, his hands 
behmd him, and occasionally endangering with hie great stick the 
honest, meek eyes of his companion-author. 

" They do not see very well, my dear Mulso," he says to the young 
lady, " but such as they are, I would keep my laik from Mr. Johnson's 
cudgel. Your servant, sir." Here he made a low bow, and took oS 
his hat to Mr. Warrington, vrho shrank back vrith many blushes, after 
saluting the great author. The great author was accustomed to be 
adored. A gentler wind never puffed mortal vanity. Enraptured 
spinsters Song tea-leaves round him, and incensed him with the 
cofiee-pot. Matrons kissed the shppers they had worked for him. 
There was a halo of virtue round hie nightcap. All Europe had 
llirilled, panted, admired, trembled, wept, over the pages of the 
immortal, little, kind, honest man with the round paunch. Harry 
came back quite glowing and proud at having a bow from him. 
"Ah !" says he, " my lord, I am glad to have seen him !" 

" Seen him ! why, dammy, you may soe him any day in his shop, 
I suppose ? " says Jack, with a laugh. 

" My brother declared that he, and Mr. Fielding, I think, was the 
name, were the greatest geniuses in England ; and often used to say, 
that when we came to Europe, his first pi^rimage would be to Mr. 
Richardson," cried Harry, always impetuous, honest, and tender, when 
he spoke of the dearest friend. 

" Your brother spoke like a man," cried Mr. Wdfe, too, his pale fece 
likewise flushing up. " I would rather be a man of genius, than a 
peer of the realm." 

" Every man to his taste. Colonel," aays my lord, much amused. 
"Your enthusiasm — I don't mean anything personal— refreshes me, 
on my honour it does." 

" So it does me — by gad — perfectly refreshes me," cries Jack. 
" So it does Jack — ^you see — ^it actually refreshes Jack 1 I aay.iJack, 
which would you rather be ? — a fet old printflr, who haa written b etory 
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about a ccmfimnded gM and a fellow that ruins lier, — or a peer of 
I^rliament with ton thousand a year ? " 

" March — my Lord March, do you take me for a fool ? " says Jack, 
with a tearliil voice. " Have I done anything to deseire this language 
from you ? " 

" I would rather win honour than honours : I would rather have 
genius than wealth. I would rather make my name than inherit 
it, though my father's, thank God, is an, honest cue," said the youi^ 
Colonel. ' " But pardon me, gentlemen," and here making them a 
hasty salutation, he ran across the parade towards a young and elderly 
lady, and a gentleman, who were now advancing. 

" It is the beautiful Miss Lowther. I remember now," says my 
lord. " See I he takes her arm ! The report is, he is engaged to her." 

" You don't mean to say such a fellow is engaged to any of the 
Lowthera of the North ? " cries out Jack. " Curse me, what is the 
worid come to, with your printers, and your half-pay ensigns, and your 
schoolmasters, and your infernal nonsense ?" 

The Dictionary-maker, who had shown so little desire to bow to my 
Lord Chesterfield, when that fomoue nobleman courteously saluted 
him, was here seen to take off his beaver, and bow almost to the 
ground, before a florid personage in a lai^ round hat, with hands and 
a gown, who made his appearance in the Walk. This was my Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, wearing complacently the blue riband and badge of 
the Garter, of which Koble Order his Lordship was prelate. 

Mr. Johnson stood, hat in hand, during the whole time of his 
COnTersation with Or. Oilbert ; who made many flattering and bene- 
dictfoy remarks to Mr. Itichardson, declaring that he was ^e supporter 
of virtue, the preacher of sound morals, the mainstay of religion, of all 
which points Uie honest printer himself was perfectly convinced. 

Do not let any young lady trip to her grandpapa's bookcase in con- 
sequence of this eulogiuni, and rashly take down Clarissa from the 
shelf. She would not care to read the volumes, over which her pretty 
actresses wept and thrilled a hundred years ago ; which were com- 
mended by divines from pulpits and belauded all Europe over. I 
wonder, are our women more virtuous than their grandmothers, or only 
more squeamish ? If tbe former, then Miss Smith of New York is cer- 
tainly more modest tlian Miss Smith of London, who still does not 
scmj^ to say, that tables, pianos, and animals have legs. 0, my 
faithful, good old Samuel Richardson 1 Hath the news yet reached 
thee in Hades, that thy sublime novels are huddled away in comers, 
and that our daughters may no more read Clarissa than Tom Jones ? 
Go up, Samuel, and be recimdled with thy brother scribe, whom in life 
thou didst hate so. I wonder whether a century hence die novels of 
to-day will bo hidden behind locks and wires, and make pretty little 
mudens Unsh. 

" Who is yonder queer petson in the hi^ head-drees of my grand* 
mother's &ae, who stops and speaks to Mr. Bichardson?" asked 
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Harry, as a {antasticallj-dressed lady came up, and performed a curtsey 
and a compliment to the bowisg printer. 

Jack Morris oervously struck Harry a blow in liie side wil^ tiie 
butt«nd of liiB whip. Lord March laughed. 

"Yonder queer person is my gracious kinswoman, Katharine, 
Duchess of Dover and Queensberry, at your service, Mr. Warrington. 
She was a beau^ once ! She is changed now, isn't she ? What 
an old Gorg<m it is ! She is a great patroness of your book-men ; 
and when that old frump was young, they actually made verses 
about her." 

The Earl quitted his Mends for a moment to make his bow to the 
old Duchess, Jack Morris explaining to Mr. Warrington how, at the 
Duke's death, my Lord of March and Bi^lin would succeed to his 
cousin's dukedoms. 

" I Bupposo," says Harry simply, " his Lordship is here in attend- 
ance upon the old lady ?" 

Jack burst into a loud laugh. 

" yes I very much ! exactly ! " says he. " Why, my dear feUow, you 
don't mean to say you haven't heard about the httLe Opera-dancer?" 

" I am but lately arrived in Ei^land, Mr. Morris," said Hany, 
with a smile, " and in Virginia, I own, we have not heard much about 
the little Opera.dancer." 

Lucidly for us, the secret about the little Opera-dancer never was 
revealed, for the young men's conversation was interrupted by a lady in 
a cardinal ct^, and a hat by no means unlike those lovely headpieces 
which have returned into vogue a hundred years after the date of our 
present history, who made a profound curtsey to the two gentlemen, 
and received their salutation in return. She stopped opposite to 
Harry ; she held out her hand rather to his wonderment : 

" Have you so soon forgotten me, Mr. Warrington ? " she said. 

Off went Hiury's hat in an instant. He started, blushed, stam- 
mered, and called out Good Heavens ! as if there had been any celestial 
wonder in the circumstance ! It was Lady Maria come out for a walk. 
He had not been thinking about her. She was, to say truth, for the 
moment so utterly out of the young gentleman's mind, ihtd her sudden 
re-entry there and appearance in the body startled Mr. Warrington's 
faculties, and caused tJiose guilty blushes to crowd into his cheeks. 

No. He was not even thinking of her! A week ago — a year, a 
hundred years ago it geemed-44ie would not have been surprised to 
meet her anywhere. Appearing from amidst darkling shrubberies, 
ghdit^ over green garden terraces, loitering on sturs, or corridors, 
hovering even in his dreams, aU day, or all night bodily or spiritually, he 
had been accustomed to meet her. A week ago hia heart used to beat. 
A week ago, and at the very instant when he jumped out of his sle^ 
there was her idea smiling on him. And it was only last Tuesday that 
his love was stabbed and slain, and he not only had left off mourning 
for her, but had forgotten her ! 
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" You will come and walk with me a little ? " slie said. " Or would 
you like the music best ? I daresay jou will like the music best" 

" You know," said Harry, " I don't care about any muBio much 
except" — he was thinkii^ of the evening hyma — " eicq)t of your 
playing." He turned very red again as he spoke, he felt he was per- 
juring himself horribly. 

The poor lady was agitated herself by the flutter and agitation 
which she saw in her young companion. Gracious Heaven I CotJd that 
tremor end escit^ment mean that she was mistaken, and that the lad 
waa still foithftil ? " Give me your arm, and let us take a little walk," 
she said, waving round o, curtsey to the other two gentlemen : " my 
Aunt is asleep after her dinner." Harry could not but oSer the arm, 
and press tihe hand that lay against his heart. Mtlria made another 
fine curtsey to Harry's bowing companions, and walked off with her 
prize. In her griefs, in her rages, in the ptuns and anguish of wrong 
and desertion, how a woman remembers to smile, curtsey, caress, dis- 
semble I How resolutely they dischai^e the social proprieties ; how 
they have a word, or a hand, or a kind little speech or reply for the 
passing acquaintance who crosses unknowii^ the path of the tragedy, 
drops a light airy remark or two (happy self-satisfied rogue!), and 
passes on. He passes on, and thinks that woman was rather pleased 
with what I said. " That joke I made was rather neat. I do really 
think Lady Mana looks rather favourably at me, and she's a devlish 
fine woman, b^ad she is ! " O you wiseacre ! Such was Jack 
Morris's observation and case as he walked away leaning on the arm of 
his noble Mend, and thinking the whole Society of the Wells was 
looking at him. He bad made some exquisite remarks about a par- 
ticular run of cards at Lady Flushington'a the night before, and Lady 
Maria had rephed graciously and neatly, and so away went Jack per- 
fectly happy, 

The absurd creature ! I declare we know nothing of anybody 
(but Utat for my part I know better and better every day). Yon enter 
smiling to see your new acquaintance, Mrs. A. and her charming 
femily. You make your bow in the elegant drawingroom of Mr. and 
Mrs. B ? I tell you that in your course through life you are for ever 
putting your great clumsy loot upon the mute invisible wounds of 
bleeding tragetUes. Mrs, B.'s closets for what you know are stuffed 
with skeletons. Ijook there under the aota-cuahion. Is that merely 
Missy's doll, or is it the limb of a stifled Cupid peeping out ? What do 
you suppose are those ashes smouldering in ttie grate ? — Very Ukely 
a suttee has been oflered up there just before you came in: a feithful 
heart has been burned out upon a callous corpse, and you are looking 
on the cineri doloso. You see B. and his wife receiving their company 
before dinner. Gracious powers ! Do you know that that bouquet 
which she wears is a signal to Captain C, and that he will find a note 
under the httle bronze Shakespear on the mantelpiece in the study ? 
And with all this you go up and say some uncommoidy neat thing (as 
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you fency) to Mrs. B, about the weather (clever d<^ !), or about Lady 
E.'s hist party (&shioDable buck !), or about the dear children in the 
nursery (iu^uatJi^ rogue !). Heaven and earth, my good Sir, how can 
you teU that B. is not going to pitch all the children out of the nursery 
window this very night, or that hiB lady has not made an arrangement 
for leaving them, and rutuung off with the Captain ? How do you know 
that those footmen are not disguised baiUfis? — ^that yonder lar^ 
looking Butier {really a skeleton) is not tiie pawnbroker's man ? and 
that there are not skeleton rotas and entrees under every one of the 
covers ? Look at their feet peeping from under the tablecloth. Mind 
how you stretch out your own lovely little dippers, Madam, lest you 
knock over a rib or two. Bemark the Death's-head moths fluttering 
among the flowers. See, the pale winding-sheets gleaming in the wax- 
candles ! I know it is an old story, and especially that this preacher 
has yelled vanitas vanitatum five hundred times before. I can't help 
always falling upon it, and cry out with particular loudness and 
waihng, and become especially melancholy, when I see a dead love tied 
to a hve lore. Ha ! I look up from my desk, across the street : and 
there come in Mr. and Mrs. D. irom their walk in Kensington 
Gardens. How she hangs on him ! how jolly and happy he looks, as 
the children frisk round ! My poor dear ben^hted Mis. D., there is a 
Regent's Park as- well as a Kensington Gardens in the world. Go in, 
fond wretch 1 Smilingly lay before him what you know he likes for 
dinner. Show him the childrens' copies and the reports of their 
masters. Oo with Missy to the piano, and play your artless duet 
together ; and fancy you are happy ! 

There go Harry and Maria taking their evening walk on the 
common, away from the village which is waking up from its after- 
dinner siesta, and where the people are beginning to stir and the 
music to play. With the music Maria knows Madame de Bernstein 
will waken : with the candles she must be back to the tea-taUe and 
the cards. Never mind. Here is a minute. It may be my love is 
dead, but here is a minute to kneel over the grave and pray by it. 
He certmnly was not thinking about her : he was startled and did not 
even know her. He was lai^hing and talking with Jack Morris and 
my Lord March. He is twenty years younger than she. Never mind. 
To-day is to-day in whidi we are all equal. This moment is ours. 
Come, let us walk a little way over the heath, Hany. She will go, 
though she feels a deadly assurance that he will tell her all is over 
-between them, and that he loves the dark-haired ^rl at Oakhurst. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PIJINUM OPUS ALES. 

ET me hear about 
those children, 
child, whom I aaw 
numisg about at 
the house nh^e 
they took you in, 
poor dear hoy, 
after your dread- 
ful fell ? " says 
Maria, as they 
paced the com- 
mon, " thaf 
fell, Harry! I 
thought I should 
have died when 
I saw it ! You 
; needn't squeeze 
one's arm so. 
You know you 
don't care for 

" The people are the very best, kindest, dearest people 1 have ever 
met ia the world," cries Mr. Warrington. "Mrs. Lambert was a friend " 
of my mother when she was in Europe for her education. Colonel 
Lambert is a most accomplished gentleman, and has seen service 
everywhere. He was in Scotland with his Eoyal Highness, in 
Flanders, at Minorca. No natural parents could be kinder than they 
were to me. How can I show my gratitude to them? I want to 
make them a present : I must make them a present," says Harry, 
clapping his hand into his pocket, which was filled with tl>e crisp 
spoils of Morris and March. 

" We can go to the toy-ahop, my dear, and buy a couple of dolls for 
the children," says liOdy Maria. " You would offend the parents by 
offering anything hke payment for their kindness." 

" Doha for Hester and I'heo ! Why, do you think a woman is not 
woman till she is forty, Maria ? " {The arm under Harry's here gave a 
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wince perhaps, — ever eo slight a wince.) " I can tell you Misa Heater 
by no means considers herself a child, and Misa Theo ia older than 
her sister. They know ever bo many languages. They have read 
booka— oh ! piles and piles of books ! They play on the harpsichord 
and sing ti^ther admirable ; and Theo composes, and sings songs of 
her own." 

" Indeed ! 1 scarcely saw them. I thoi^ht they were childi-en. 
They looked quite childish. I had no idea fliey had all these perfec- 
dons, and were such wonders of the world." 

" That's just the way with you women ! At home, if me or George 
praised a woman, Mrs. Esmond and Mountain, too, would be sure to 
find iault with her ! " cries Harry. 

" I am sure I would find feult with no one who is kind to you, Mr. 
Warrington," sighed Mana, " though you are not angry with me for 
envying them because they had to taJte care of you when you were 
wounded and ill — ^whilst I — I had to leave you ? " 

" You dear good Maria I " 

" No, Harry I I am not dear and good. There, sir, you needn't be so 
pressing in your attentions. Look ! There is your black man walking 
with a score of other wretches in hvery. The honid creatures are 
going to iiiddle at the tea-garden, and get tipsy like their masters. 
That dreadful Mr. Morris was perfectly tipsy when I came to you, and 
firightened you so." 

" I had just won great bets firom both of them, What shall I buy 
for you, my dear cousin ? " And Harry narrated the triumphs which 
he had just achieved. He was in high spirits : he laughed, he bragged 
a little. " For the honour of Vii^inia I was determined to show them 
what jumping waa," he said. " With a Uttle practice I think I could 
leap two foot fiirther." 

Maria waa pleased with the victories of her youi^ champion. "But 
you must beware about play, child," she eaid. " You know it hath 
been the ruiu of our iamily. My brother Castlewood, Will, our poor 
iather, our aunt Lady Castlewood herself, they have all been victims 
to it : as for my Lord March, he is the most dreadful gambler and the 
most successful of all the nobiUty." 

" I don't intend to he afraid of him, nor of his fdend Mr. Jack 
Morris neither," says Harry, again &igenng the del^htfiil notes. 
" What do you play at Aunt Bernstein's ? Cribbe^e, all-fours, brag, 
whist, commerce, picquet, quadrille ? I'm ready at any of 'em. What 
o'clock ia that striking — sure 'tis seven I " 

" And you want to begin now," said the plaintive Maria. " You 
don't care about walking with your poor cousin. Not long ago you 
did," 

" Hey ! Youth is youth, cousin 1" cried Mr. Harry, tossing up his 
head, " and a young fellow must have his fling ! " and he strutt^ by 
his partner's side, oonfideut, happy, and eager for pleasure. Not long 
ago, he did like to walk with her. Only yesterday, he liked to be with 
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Theo and Hester, and good Mrs. Lambert ; but pleasure, life, gaiety, 
the desire to shine and to conquer, had aUo their temptations for the 
lad, who seized the cup Lke other lads, and did not care to calculate on 
the head-ache in store for the morning. Whilst he and his cousin were 
talking, the Addles from the open orchestra on Hie Parade made a great 
tuning and squeaking, preparatory to their usual evening concert. 
Maria knew her aunt was awake again, and that she must go back to 
her slavery. Harry never asked about that slavery, thou^ he must 
have known it, had he taken the trouble to think. He never pitied his 
cooaiu. He was not thinking about her at all. Yet when his mishap 
befel him, she had been wounded far more cruelly than he was. He 
had scarce ever been out of her thoughts, which of coarse she had had 
to bury under smiling hypocrisies, as is the way with her sex. I know, 
my dear Mrs, Grundy, you think she was an old fool ? Ah ! do you 
suppose fools' caps do not cover grey hair, aa well as jet or auburn? 
Bear gently with our elA&cly/redainet, O you Minerva of a woman ! Or 
perhaps you are so good and wise that you don't read novels at all. 
This I know, that there are late crops ^ vrild oat«, as well as early 
harvests of them ; and (from observation of self and neighbour) I have 
an idea that the avena fatua grows up to the very last days of the 
year. 

Like worldly parents anxious to get rid of a troublesome child, and 
go out to their evening party, Madame Bernstein and her attendants had 
put the sun to bed, whilst it was as yet l^ht, and had drawn the 
curtains over it, and were busy about their cards and their candles, and 
tiieir t«a and negus, and other refreshments. One chair after another 
landed ladies at the Baroness's door, more or less painted, patched, 
brocaded. To these came gentlemen in gala raiment. Mr. Poellnitz's 
star was the largest, and his coat the most embroidered of all present. 
My Lord of March and Ruglen, when he made his appearance, was 
quite changed from the individual with whom Harry had made 
acquaintance at the White Horse. His tight brown scratch vras 
exchanged for a neatly curled featlier top, with a bag and grey powder, 
his jockey-drees and leather breeches replaced by a nch and elegant 
French suit. Mr, Jack Morris had just such anotiier wig and a suit of 
staff as closely as possible resembling his lordship's. Mr. WoKe came 
in attendance upon his beautiful mistress. Miss Lowther, and her aunt, 
who loved cards, as all the world did. When my Lady Maria Esmond 
made her appearance, 'ds certain that her looks hdied Madame Bern- 
stein's account of her. Her shape was very fine, and her dress showed 
a great deal of it. Her complexion was by nature exceeding fair, and 
a dark frilled ribbon, clasped by a jewel, round her neck, enhanced its 
snowy whiteness. Her cheeks were not redder than those of other 
ladies present, and the roses were pretty openly purcha^ by everybody 
at the perfumery-shops. An artful patch or two, it was supposed, added 
if) the lustre of her charms. Her hoop was not larger than the iron 
contrivances which ladies of the present day hai^ round their persons ; 
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and we may pronounce that the coBtume, if absurd in eome points, 
was pleasing altogether. Suppose our ladies look to wearing of bangles 
and nose-rings ? I dare say vre should laugh at the omaments, and not 
dislike them, and lovers would make no difficulty about lifting up the 
ring to be able to approach the rosy lips underneath. 

As for the Baroness de Bernstein, when that lady t^uk the pains of 
making a grand toilette, she appeared as an object, handsome still, and 
magnificent, but melancholy, and even somewhat terrifying to behold. 
You read the past in some old faces, while some othera lapse into 
mere meekness and content- The fires go quite out of some eyes, as 
the crow's feet pucker round them ; they flash no loiter with scorn, or 
with anger, or love ; they gaze, and no one is melted by their sapphire 
glances; theylook, and no one is dazzled. My Mr young reader, if you 
are not so perfect a beauty as the peerless Lindamira, Queen of the 
Ball; if, at the end of it, as you retire to bed, you meekly own 
that you have had but two or three purtners, whilst Lindamira has 
had a crowd round her all night — console yourself with thinking 
that, at fifty, you will look as kind and pleasant as you appear now 
«ghteen. You will not have to lay down your coach and six of 
beauty and see another step into it, and walk yourself through the 
rest of life. You will have to forego no long-accustomed homage; 
you will not witn3sa and own the depreciation of your smUea. You 
win not see fashion forsake your quarter ; and remain all dust gloom 
cobwebs within your once splendid saloons, and placards in your sad 
windows, gaunt, lonely, and to let \ You may not have known any gran- 
deur, but you won't feel any desertion. You will not have enjoyed milhons, 
but you win have escaped bankruptcy. " Our hostess," said my Lord 
Chesterfield to his Mend in a confidential whisper, of which the utterer 
did not in the least know the loudness, "puts me in mind of Covent 
Garden in my youth. Then it was the court end of the town, and in- 
habited b; the highest fashion. Kow, a noblemui's house is a gaming- 
house, or you may go in with a fiiend and call for a bottle," 

" Hey ! a bottle and a tavern are good things in their way," eays my 
Lord Match, with a shrug ot hia shoulders. " I was not horn before 
the Georges came in, diough I intend to live to a hundred. I never 
knew the Bernstein but as an old woman ; and if she ever had beauty, 
bang me if I know how she spent it." 

" No, hang me, how did she spend it ?" laughs out Jack Morris. 

" Here's a table ! Shall we sit down and have a game ? — Don't let 
the Frenchman come in. He won't pay. Mr. Warrington, will you 
take a card ? " Mr. Warrington and my Lord Chesterfield found them- 
selves partners against Mr. Morris and the Earl of March. " You 
have come too late. Baron," says the elder nobleman to the elder 
nobleman who was advancing. " We have made our game. What, 
have you foi^otten Mr, Warrington of Virginia — the young gentleman 
whom you met in London ? " 

" The young gentleman whom I met at Arthur'a Chocolate House 
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had black hair, a little cocked nose, and was by no means so fortunate 
in his personal appearance as Mr. Warrington," said the Baron with 
much presence of mind. " Warringtfln, Donington, Harrington ? We 
(^ the continent cannot retain your insular names. I certify that this 
gentlemai; is not the indiyidual of whom I spoke at dinner." And, 
glancii^ kindly upon him, the old Beau sidled away to a ferther end 
of the room, where Mr, Wolfe and Miss Lowther were engaged in 
deep oonverBation in the embrasure of a window. Here the Baron 
thought fit to engage the Lieutenant-Oolonel upon the Prussian 
manual exercise, which had lat«ly been introduced into King 
Geoi^e II.'s army — a subject with which Mr. Wolfe was thoroughly 
fiuniliar, and which no doubt would have interested him at any other 
moment but that. NeTcrthelesa the old gentleman uttered his 
criticisms and opinions, and thought he perfectly charmed the two 
persons to whom he communicated them. 

At the commencement of the evening the Baroness received her 
gnests personally, and as they arrived engaged them in talk and iutro- 
doctory courtesies. But as the rooms and tables filled, and &e parties 
were made up, Madame de Bernstein became more and more restless, 
And finally retfeat«d with three friends to her own comer, where a 
table Bpeaally reserved for her was occupied by her Mtyor Domo. And 
here the old lady sate down resolutely, never changing her place or quit- 
ting her game tall cock-crow. The charge of receiving the company 
devolved now upon my Lady Maria, who did not care for cards, but 
dutifiolly did the honours of the house to her aunt's guesta, and often 
rustled by the table where her young cousin was engaged with his 
three friends . 

- " Come and cut the cards for us," said my Lord March to her Lady- 
ship, as she passed on one of her wistful visits. " Cut the cards, and 
bring us luck. Lady Maria ! We have had none to-night, and Mr. 
Warrington is winning everything." 

" I hope you are not playii^ hi^, Harry ? " said the lady, timidly. 

" O, no, only sixpences," cried my lord, dealing. 

" Only sixpences," echoed Mr. Morris, who was Lord March's 
partner. But Mr. Morris must have been very keenly alive to the 
value of sixpence, if the loss of a few such coins could make his round 
fece look so dismal. My Lord Chesterfield sate opposite Mr. Warring- 
ton, sorting his cards. No one could say, by inspecting that calm 
physiognomy whether good or ill fortune was attending his lordship. 

Some word, not altogether indicative of delight, slipped out of Mr. 
Morris's lips, on which Ms partner cried out, " Hang it, Morris, play 
your cards, and hold your tongue ! " Considering they were only 
playing for sixpences, his brdship, too, was strangely affected. 

Maria, still fondly lingering by Harry's chair, with her hand at the 
back of it, could see his cards, and that a whole covey of trumps was 
raided in one comer. She had not taken away his luck. She was 
ploMed to think she had cut that pack which had dealt him all those 
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pretty trumps. As Lord March was dealing, he had said in a quiet 
voice to Mr. Warrington, " The bet as before, Mr. Warrii^n, or shall 
we double it ? " 

" Anything you like, my lord," said Mr. Warrington, Yeij- quietly. 

" We will Bay, then, — shillings." ' 

" Yes, shillings," says Mr. Warrington, and the game proceeded. 

The end of the day's, and some succeeding days', sport may be 
gathered from the foUowing letter, which was never delivered to the 
person to whom it was addressed, but found its way to America in t^e 
papers of Mr. Henry Warrington. 

TniBwraM Wbils, Aitrpul 10, 176fl. 
Deab Geoiu;!::, 

As White's two bottles of Burgundy and a pack of cards con- 
stitute all the joys of your life, I take for granted that you are in 
London at this moment, prcferriiig smoke and faro to fresh air and 
fresh haystacks. This will be delivered to you by a youi^ gentleman 
with whom I have lately made acquaintance, and whom you will be 
charmed to know. He will play with you at any game for any stake, 
up to any hour of the night, and drink any reasonable number of 
bottles during the play, Mr. Warrington is no other than the Fortunate 
Youth about whom so many stories have been told in the Public Ad- 
vertiser and other prints. Ho has an estate in Virginia as big as 
Yorkshire, with tlie incumbrance of a mother, the reigning Sovereign ; 
but, as the country is unwholesome, and fevers plentiful, let us hope 
that Mrs. Esmond will die soon, and leave this virtuous lad in undis- 
turbed possession. She is aunt of that poUsson of a Castlewood, who- 
never pays his play-debts, unless he is more honourable in his dealings 
with you than he has been with me. Mr. W. is de bonne race. We 
must have him of our society, if it be only that I may ma my money 
back from him. 

He has had the devil's luck here, and has been winning everything, 
whilst his old card-playing beldam of on aunt has been losing. A few 
n^hts ago, when 1 first had the ill-luck to make his acquaintance, he- 
heat me m Jumping (having practised the art amongst the savages, and 
running away from hears in his native woods); he won bets of me and 
Jack Morris about my weight ; aud at night, when we sat down to play^ 
at old Bernstein's, he won from us all round. If you can settle our 
last Epsom account, please hand over to Mr. Warrington J2350, which 
I still owe him, after pretty well emptying my pocket-book. Chester- 
fidd has dropped six hundred to him, too ; but his lordship does not 
wish to have it known, having sworn to give np play, and live cleanly. 
Jack Morris, who has not been hit as herd as either of us, and can 
afford it quit« as well, for the iat chuff has no houses nor train to keep 
up, and all his mistw^otten father's money in hand, roars like a bull of 
Ite^an about his losses. We had a second night's play, en petit comite, 
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and Barbeau eerred ns a fair dinner in a private room. Mr. Warring- 
ton holda his tongue like a gentleman, and none of ub hare talked 
about our loaaea ; but the whole place does, for us. Yesterday the 
Cattarina looked as sulky as thunder, because I would not give her a 
diamond necklace, and says, I refuse her, because I have lost five thou- 
sand to the Virginian. My old Duchess of Q. has the veiy aame stoiy, 
besides knowing to a fraction what Chesterfield and Jack have lost 

Warrington treated the company to breakiast and music at the 
rooms ; and you should have seen how the women tore him to pieces. 
That fiend of a Cattarina t^ed him out of my ris-a-vis, and under my 
very nose, yesterday, as we were driving to Penahurst, and I have no 
doubt has sent him a biUet-doux ere this. He shot Jack Morris all to 
pieces at a mark : we shall try him with partridges when the season 

He is a fortunate fellow, certainly. He has youth (which is not 
deboehed by evil courses in Virginia, as ours is in England), ho has 
good health, good looks, and good luck. 

In a word, Mr. Warrington has won our money in a very gentleman- 
like manner ; and, as I like him, and wish to win some of it back 
again, I put him under your worship's saintly guardianship. Adieu ! 
I am going to the North, and shall be back for Doncaster. 
Yours ever, dear George, 

M. & E. 
To Qeorge AngBstas Selvjn, Esq., at White's Chouolate House, 
St. lt(ta*^& Street, 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

UE young Vii^inian found him- 
self, after two or three days at, 
Tunbridge Wells, by far the 
most important personage in 
tiiat merry little watering-place. 
No uoblemaQ in the place in- 
spired so much curiosi^. My 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury himself 
was scarce treated with more 
respect. People turned roimd 
to look after Harry as he passed, 
and country folks stared at him 
as they came into market. At 
the rooms, matrons encouraged 
him to come round to them, and 
found means to leave him alone 
with their daughters, most of 
whom smiled upon him. Every- 
body knew, to an acre and a 
shilling, the extent of his Vir- 
ginian property, and the amount 
of his income. At every tea- 
table in the Wells, his winnings at play were told and calculated. 
'Wondei'ful is the knowledge which our neighbours have of our affairs ! 
So great was the interest and curiosity which Hany inspired, that 
people even smiled upon bis servant, and took Gumbo aside and treated 
him with ale and cold meat, in order to get news of the yoong 
Tii^pnian. Mr. Gumbo &ttened under the diet, became a leading 
member of the Society of Valeta in the place, and hed more enormously 
than ever. No party was complete unless Mr. Warrington attended it 
The lad was not a little amused and astonished by this prosperity, and 
bore his new honours pretty well. He had been bred at home to think 
too well of himself, and his present good fortune no doubt tended to 
confirm his self- satisfaction. But he was nottoo much elated. He did 
not brag about his victories or give himself any particular aire. In 
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ecgaging in play with the gentlemen who challenged him, he had 
acted up to his queer code of honour. He felt as if he was bound to 
meet them when they summoned him, and that if they invited him to 
a horse-race, or a drhiking-bout, or a match at cards, for the sake of 
Old Virginia he must not draw back. Mr. Hany found his new 
acquaintances ready to tiy him at all these sports and contests. He 
had a strong head, a skiliiil hand, a firm seat, an unflindiing nerve. 
The representative of Old Virginia came off very well in his friendly 
rivahy with the mother country. 

Madame de Bernstein, who got her fill of cards every night, and, no 
douht, repaired the ill-fortune of which we heard in the last chapter, 
was d^ghted with her nephew's victories and reputation. He had 
shot with Jack Morris and beat him : he had ridden a match with Mr. 
Scamper and won it. He played tennis with Captain Batts, and, 
though the boy had never tried the game before, in a few days he held 
his own uncommonly well. He had engaged in play with those cele- 
brated gamesters, my Lords of Chesterfield and March ; and they both 
bore teetimony to his coolness, gallantry, and good breeding. At his 
books Harry was not brilliant certainly : but he could write as well as 
a great number of men of iashiou ; and the ndiveU of his ignorance 
amused the old lady. She had read books in her time, and could talk 
very well about them with bookish people: she had a relish for humour 
and delighted in Mohere and Mr. Fielding, but she loved the world far 
better than the library, and was never so interested in any novel but 
that she would leave it for a game of cards. She superintended with 
fond pleasure the improvements of Harry's toilette : rammaged out fine 
laces for his rufBes and shirt, and found a pret^ diamond-brooch for 
his fiill. He attained the post of prime favourite of all her nephews 
and kinsfolk. I fear Lady Maria was only too well pleased at the lad's 
successes : and did not gmi^e him his superiority over her brothers : 
but those gentlemen must have quaked with fear and envy when they 
heard of Mr. Warrington's prodigious successes, and the advance 
which he had made in their wealthy aunt's favour. 

After a fortnight of Tunbridge, Mr. Harry had become quite a 
personage. He knew all the good company in the place. Was it hia 
fault if he became acquainted with the bad Hkewise ? Was he very 
wrong in taking the world as he found it, and drinking from that sweet 
sparkling pleasure-cup, whiph was filled for him to the brim ? The 
old aunt enjoyed hia triumphs, and for her part only bade him pursue 
his enjoyments. She was not a rigorous old moralist, nor, perhaps, a 
very wholesome preceptress for youth. If the Cattarina wrote him 
billets-doux, I fear Aunt Bernstein would have bade him accept the 
invitations : but the lad had brought with him from hia colonial home 
a stock of modesty which he still wore along with the honest home-spnn 
linen. Libertinism was rare in those thinly-peopled regions from which 
he came. The vices of great cities were scarce known or practised in 
the rough towns of the American Continent. Harry Wiurington 
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blushed like a girl at the daring talk of his new European associates : 
even Aunt Bemetein's conversatioo and jokes astounded the young 
Vii^inian, so that the worldly old woman would call him Joseph, or 
fiimpletfln. 

But, however iimoceut he was, the world gave him credit for beii^ 
as bad as other folks. How was he to know that he was not to asso- 
cittt« witii "that sauey Oattarina? He had seen my Lord March 
driving her about in his lordship's phaeton. Horry thought there 
was no harm in gii'ing her his arm, and paradir^ openly with her in 
tiie public walks. She took a fancy to a trinket at the toyshop ; and, 
as bis pockets were full of money, he was del^bted to make her a 
present of the locket, which she coveted. The next day it was a piece 
of lace : t^ain Harry gratified her. The next day it was something 
dae : there was no end to Madam Cattarina's fancies : but here the 
young gentleman stopped, turning off her request with a joke and a 
laughs He was shrewd enoi^h, and not reckless or prodigal, though 
generous. He had no idea of purchasing diamond droj^ for tiie 
petulant little lady's pretty ears. 

But who was to give him credit for his modesty ? Old BemBt«in 
insisted upon believing that her nephew was playing Don Juan's part, 
and supplanting my Lord March. She insisted the more when poor 
Moiia was by ; loving to stab the tender heart of that spinster, and 
eiijoying her niece's piteous silence and discomfiture. 

" Why, my dear," says the Baroness, " boys will be boys, and I don't 
want Harry to be the first milksop in his family ! " The bread whidi 
Maria ate at her aunt's expense choked her sometJmes. O me, how 
hard and iadigestible some women know how to make it I 

Mr. Wolfe was for ever coming over from Westerham to pay court 
to the lady of his love-; and, knowing that the Colonel was entirely 
engaged in that pursuit, Mr. Warrington scarcely expected t» see 
much of him, however much he liked that officer's conversation and 
society. It was different from the talk of the ribald people round 
about Harry. Mr. Wolfe never spoke of cards, or horses' pedigrees ; 
or bragged of his performances in the hunting-field, or boasted of the 
&TOurs of women ; or retailed any of the innumerable scandals of 
the time. It was not a good time. That old world was mors dis- 
solute than ours. There was an old king with mistresses openly in 
his train, to whom the great folks of the land did honour. There 
was a nobihty, many of whom were mad and reckless in tlie pur- 
suit of pleasure ; there was>a looseness of words and acts which we 
mast note, as faithful historians, without going into particulars, and 
needlessly shocking honest readers. Our young gentleman had lighted 
upon some of the wildest of these wild people, and had found an old 
relative who lived in the veiy midst of the rout. 

Harry then did not remark how Colonel Wdfe avoided him, or when 
they casually met, at first, notice the Cobnel's cold and altered 
demeanour. He did not know the stories that wore told of hun. Who 
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does know the stories that are told of him 'f Who makes them ? Who 
are liie fathers of thoee wondrous lies ? Poor Han; did not know the 
reputation he was getting ; and that, whilst he was riding his horse 
and playing his game and taking his frolic, he was passi:^ amongst 
many respeotahle persons for being the most abandoa^ and profl^te 
and godless of yonng mrai. 

Alas, and alas 1 to think that the lad whom we liked so, and who 
was so gentle and qniet when with us, so simple and so easily pleased, 
should be a hardened profli^te, a spendthrifb, a confirmed gamester, a 
firequenter of abandoned women ! These stories came to honest Colonel 
Lambert at Oakhurst : first one bad story, then another, then crowds (d 
them, till the good man's kind heart was quite filled with grief and 
care, so that his fiuoily saw that something annoyed him. At first he 
would not speak on the matter at all, and put aside the wife's fond 
queries. Mrs. Lambert thought a great misfortune had happened ; that 
her husband had been ruined ; that he had been ordered on a dangerous 
service ; that one of the boys was ill, disgraced, dead : who can resist 
an anxious woman, or esc^e the cross-examination of the conjugal 
pillow ? Lambert was obliged to tell a part of what he knew about 
Harry Warrington. The wife was as much grieved and amazed as her 
husband had been. From papa's and mamma's bed-room the grief, 
after being stifled for a while under the bed-pillows there, came down 
stairs. Theo and Hester took the complaint after their parents, and 
had it veiy bad. O kind, little wounded hearts ! At first Hester 
turned red, flew into a great passion, clenched her litde fists, and 
Towed she would not bdieve a word of the wicked steries ; but she 
ended by believing them. Scandal ahnost always does master people : 
especially good and innocent people. O, the serpent they had nursed 
by their fire 1 0, the wretched, wretehed boy ! To think of his walking 
about with that horrible painted Frenchwoman, and giving her diamond 
necklaces, and parading his shame before all the society at the Wells ! 
The three ladies having cried over the story, and the tatitei being 
deeply moved by it, took the parson into their confidence. In vain he 
preached at church next Simday his favourite sermon about scandal, 
and inveighed against our propensity to think evil. We repent : we 
promise to do so no more ; but when the next bad story comes about 
our ne^hhour we believe it. So did those kind, wretched Oakhurst 
fblke beheve what they heard about poor Hairy Warrington. 

Harry Warrington meanwhile was a great deal too well pleased with 
himself to know how ill his Wends were- thinking of him, and was 
pursuing a. very idle and pleasant, if unprofitable, life, without having 
the least notion of the hubbub he waa creating, aad the dreadful repute 
in which he was held by many good men. Coming out from a mateh 
at t«mila with Mr, Batts, and pleased with his play and all the world, 
Harry overtook Colonel Wolfe, who liad been on one of his visits to the 
lady of his heart. Hany held out his hand, which the Colonel took, 
but the hitter's salutation was so odd, that the young man could not 
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help remaddng it, and especially noting how Mr. Wolfe, in return for 
a fine bow from Mr. Batts'e hat, scarcely touched his own with hia 
forefinger. The tennis Captain walked away looking somewhat dis- 
concerted, Harry remaining behind to talk with his friend of Westerham. 
Mr. Wolfe walked by him for a while, very erect, silent, and cold. 

" I haye not seen you these many days," says Harry. 

" You have had oUier companions," remariu Mr. Wolfe curtly. 

" But I had rather be with you than any of them," cries the youi^ 

" Indeed I m^ht be better company for you than some of them," 
sa^ the other. 

" Is it Ci^tain Batts you mean ? " asked Harry. 

" He is no ferourite of mine I own : he bore a rascally reputation 
wh^ he was in the army, and I doubt has not mended it since he was 
tamed out. You certamly might find a better friend than Captain 
Batts. Pardon the freedom which I take in saying so," says Mr. Wolfe, 
grimly. 

" Friend ! he is no friend : he only teaches me to play tennis : he Ifi 
faaud'in-gLoTe with my lord, aud all tlie people of &diion here who 
play." 

" I am not a man of iashion," saye Mr. Wolfe. 

" My dear Colonel, what is the matter ? Have I angered you in 
any way? You speak almost as if I had, and I am not conscious oi 
having done anything to forfeit your regard," said Mr. Warrington. 

" I will be fi^ wiUi you, Mr, Warrington," said the Colonel, gravdy, 
" and tell you with frankness that I don't like some of your friends." 

"Why, sure, tiiey are men of the first rank and fashion in England," 
cries Harry, not choosing to be offended with his companion's bluntness. 

"Exactly, th^ are men of too high rank and too great feshion for a 
hard-working poor soldier like me ; and if you continue to live with 
such, beheve me, you will find numbers of us humdrum people can't 
afibrd to keep such company. I am here, Mr. Warrington, payii^ my 
addresses to an honourable lady. I met you yesterday openly walking 
with a French ballet dancer, and jou took off your bat. 1 must frankly 
tell you, that I had rather you would not take off your hat when yon 
go out in such company." 

" Sir," said Mr. Warrington, growing very red, " do you mean that 
I am to forego the honour of Colonel Wolfe's acquaintance alb^ether ? " 

" I certainly shall request you to do so when you are in company 
with that pers<m," said Colonel Wolfe, angrily ; " but he used a word 
not to be written at present, though Shakspeare pats it in the mou& 
of OtheCo." 

" Great Heavens ! what a shame it is to speak so of tmy woman I " 
cries Mr. Warrington. "How dare any man say that that poor creature 
is not honest?" 

" You ought to know best, sir," says the other, looking at Harry 
with some surprise, " or the world befies you veiy much." 

Goot^lc 
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"What ought I to know beat? I see a poor bttle French daacer 
who is come hither with her mother, and is ordered b; the doctore to 
drink the waters. I know that a person of my rank in life does not 
ordinarily keep company with people of hers; but really, Colonel Wolfe, 
are yon so squeamish ? Have I not heard you say tiiat you did not 
value birth, and that all honest people ought to be equal ? Why should 
I not give this little unprotected woman my arm? there ore scarce half- 
ardozen people here who can speak a word of bet language. I can *»1lr 
a Uttle French, and ahe is welcome to it ; and if Colonel Wolfe does 
not chose to touch his hat to me, when I am walking with her, by 
George he may leave it alone," cried Harry, flushing np, 

" You don't mean to say," says Mr. Wolfe, eyeing him, " tbat you 
don't ^ow the woman's character." 

" Of course, sir, she is a dancer, and, I suppose, no better or worse 
Hian her net^bours. But I mean to aay that^ had she been a duchess, 
or your grandmother, I couldn't have respected her more." 

" You don't mean to say that you did not win her at dice, &om Lord 
March." 

"At what!" 

" At dice, from Lord March. Everybody knows the story. Not a 
person at the Wells is ignorant of it. I heard it but now, in the 
company of that good old Mr. Bichardson, and the ladies were saying 
that jou would be a character for a colonial Love-lace." 

" What on earth else have they said about me?" asked Harry War- 
rington; and such stories as he knew the Odonel told. The most 
alarming accounts of his own wickedness and profligacy were laid before 
him. He was a corrupter of virtue, an habitual drunkard and gamester, 
a notorious blasphemer and h'eethinker, a fitting companion for my 
Lord March, finally, and the company inte whose society be had fallen. 
" I tell you these things," said Mr. Wolfe, "because it is fair that you 
should know what is said of you, and because I do heartily beheve, from 
your manner of meeting the last change brought against you, that you 
are innocent on most of the other counts. I feel, Mr. Warrington, that 
I, for one, have been doing you a wrong ; and sincerely ask you to 
pardon me." 

Of course, Harry was eager to accept his friend's apology, and they 
shook hands with sincere cordiality this time. In respect of most of 
tiie charges brought against him, Harry rebutted them easily enough : 
as for the play, he owned to it He thought that a gentleman should 
not refuse a fair challenge from otbep gentlemen, if his means 
allowed him : and he never would play heyond his means. After 
winning considerably at first, he could afford to play large stakes, for 
he was playing witii other people's money. Play he thought was 
fiiir, — it certainly was pleasant. Why, did not all Eughtnd, except 
the Methodists, play? Had he not seen the best company at tiie 
WeUs over the cards — his aunt amongst them ? 

Mr. Wolfe made no immediate comment upon Harry's opinion as to 
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the persona who formed the beat company at the Wells, biit he frackly 
talked with ths young man, whose own frankness hod won him, and 
TOTned him that the life he was leading might be the pleasantest, but 
surely WB3 not the most profitable of lives. " It can't be, sir," said 
the Colonel, " that a man is to pass his days at horse-racing and t«nm8, 
and his nights carousing or at cards. Sure, erery man was made to do 
some work ; and a gentleman, if he has none, must make some. Da 
you know the laws of your country, Mr. Warrington ? Being a great 
proprietor, you will doubtless one day be a magistrate at home. Have 
you travelled over the country, and made yourself acquainted with its 
trades and manufactures ? These are fit things for a gentleman to 
study, and may occupy him aa well as a cockfight oi a cricket match. 
Do you know anytiiing of our profession ? That, at least, you >ffill 
allow is a noble one ; and, beUeve me, there is plenty in it to learn, 
and snited, I should think, to you. I speak of it rather than of books 
and the learned professions, b^use, as far as I can judge, your genius 
does not lie that way. But honour ia the aim of life," cried Mr. 
Wolfe, " and eveiy man can serve his country one way or the other. 
Be sure, sir, that idle bread is the most dangerous of all that is eaten ; 
that cards and pleasure may be taken by way of pastime after work, 
but not instead of work, and all day. And do you know, Mr. Warring- 
ton, instead of being the Foitunate Youth, as all the world cells you, 
I think you are rather Warrington the Unlucky, for you are followed 
by daily idleness, daily flattery, daily temptation, and the Lord, I say, 
send you a good dehverance out of your good fortune." 

But Harry di^ not like to toll his aunt that afternoon why it was be 
looked so grave. He thoi^ht he would not drink, but there were some 
jolly fellows at the ordinary who passed the bottle round ; and he 
meant not to play in tho evening, but a fourth was wanted at his 
aunt's table, and how could he resist ? He was the old lady's partner 
several times during the night, and he had Somebody's own luck to be 
sure ; and once mora he saw the dawn, and feastod on chii^ens and 
champagne at sunrise. 
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CHAPTER XXK. 

S TO ERJOI OTIUM SINE DiaSITATK. 

HILST there were 
card-pkjers enough 
to meet her at her 
lodgings and the as- 
sembly-rooms, Ma- 



remained pretty con- 
tentedly at the Wella, 
scolding her niece, 
and playing her rub- 
ber. At Harry's age 
almost all places are 
pleasant, where you 
can have liyely com- 
pany, fresh air, and 
your share of sport 
and dirersion. Even 
all pleasure is plea- 
sant at twenty. We 
go out to meet it with 
- alacrity, speculate 

upon its coming, and when its visit is annoimced, count the days 
until it and we shall come ti^ether. How very gently and coolly we 
r^ard it towarde the close of life's long seasion ! Madam, don't you 
recollect your first ball ; and does not your memory stray towards that 
happy past, sometdmeB, as you sit ornamenting the wall whilst your 
daughters are dancing ? I, for my part, can remember when I thought 
it was delightful to walk three miles and back in the country te dine 
with old Captain Jones. Fancy liking te walk three miles, now, to dine 
with Jones and drink his half-pay port ! No doubt it was bought from 
the little country-tewn wine merchant, and cost but a small sum ; but 
'twas offered witji a kindly welcome, and youth gave it a flavour which 
no ^e of wine or man can impart to it now-a-days. Vutimus nuptr. 
I am not disposed to look so severely upon young Harry's conduct and 
idleness, as his friend the stem Colonel of the Twentieth Regiment. 
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bleaeed idleness I Divine lazy nymph ! Reach me a novel as I lie 
in my dressing-gown at tiuee o'clock in the aftemoon ; compound a 
eherrr-cobler for me, and bring me a cigar ! Dear elattemly — smiling 
Enchantress ! They may aestul thee with had names — swear thy 
character away, and call thee the Mother of Evil ; but, for all that, 
then aft the best company in tiie world ! 

My Lord of March went away to the North ; and my Lord Chesterfield, 
finding the Tunbridge waters did no good to bis dea&iess, returned to 
his Bohtnde at Blaekheath ; but other genUemen remained to sport and 
take their pleasure, and Mr. Warrington had quite enough of com- 
panions at his ordinary at the White Horse. He soon learned to order 
a French dinner as well as the best mnn of &shion out of St. James's ; 
could talk to Monsieur Barbeau, in Monsieur B.'s nativd language, much 
more fluently than most other folks, — disoovered a very el^ant and 
decided taste in wines, and could distinguish between Clos Yougeot and 
Bomanee with remarkable skill. He was the young King of the Wells, 
of which the general frequenters were easy-going men of the world, who 
were, by no means, shocked at that reputation for gallantry and 
extravagance which Harry had got, and which had so f^ghtened Mr. 
Wolfe. 

Though our Yiiginian Uved amongst the revellers, and swam and 
sported in the same wat«rs with ^e loose fish, the boy had a natural 
shrewdness and honesty which kept hi pi clear of the snares and baits 
which are commonly set for the unwary. He made very few foolish bets 
with the joUy idle fellows round about him, and the oldest hands found 
it difficult to take him in. He engaged in gamos outdoors and in, 
because he had a natural skill and aptitude for them, and was good to 
hold almost any match with any fair competitor. He was scrupulous to 
play only with those gentlemen whom be knew, and always to settle 
his own debts on the spot He would have made but a very poor 
figure at a college examination ; though he possessed prudence and 
fidehty, keen, shrewd perception, great generosity, and dauntless 
personal courage. 

And he was not without occasions &r showing of what stuff he was 
made. For instance, when that unhappy little Cattarina, who had 
brought him into so much trouble, carried her importunities beyond the 
mark at which Harry thought his generosi^ should stop ; he withdrew 
from the advances of the Opera-House Syien with perfect coolness and 
skill, leaving her to exercise her blandishments upon some more easy 
victim. In vain the mermaid's hysterical mother waited upon Harry, 
and vowed that a cruel baUiff bad seized all her daughter's goods for 
debt, and that her venerable father was at present languishing in a 
Idindon gaol. Harry declared that between himself and the bailiff 
there could be no dealings, and that because he had had the good 
fortune to become known to Mademoiselle Cattarina, and to gratify her 
caprices by presenting hi^r with various trinkets and knickknacks for 
which she had a fimey, he was not bound to pay the past debts of 
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her ftimil;, 'ead mutt decline leing bail for Her papft in London, or 
settling her outetanding accounts at Tunbridge. The Osttaiina's 
mother first called him a laooster and aa ingjatei.aod then asked lam, 
with a veteran smirk, why he did not take pay for the serrioes he 
bad Feodered to the yovmg person ? At first, Mr. Waiciugton could not 
understand what the nature of the payment might be : but when tiiat 
jnatterwas explained by the old woman, the himest lad rose up in 
horror, to think that a woman should traffijj in her ohild's dishonour, 
told her that, he came from a country where the verj savages would 
recoil from auch a bargain ; and, having bowed the old lady cwemo- 
nioudy to the door, ordered Gumbo to muk her wdl, and never 
admit her to his lodgings again. No doubt she retired breathing 
vetageaoce against the Iroquois : no. Tuik <» Persian, she dedared, 
would treat a lady so : and she and her daughter retreated to 
London as soon as theSr anxious landlord would let them. T%en 
Harry had his perils of gaming, as well as his perils of gallantry. A 
man who plays at bowls, as the phrase is, must expect to meet with 
rubbers. After dinner at the ordinary, having declined to play picquet 
ai^ further with Captain Batts, and being roughly asked his reason 
fiff refuaii^, Harry fairly told the Captain that he only played with 
gentlemen who ptud, like himself: but expressed himself so reddy to 
satisfy Mr. Satts, as soon as their outstanduig little account was settled 
that the Captain declared himself eatiafied d'avance, and straightw^ 
left the Wells without paying Hany or any other creditor. Also he 
had an occasion to show his spirit by beating a chairman who was rude 
to old Miss WhifSer one evening as she was going to the assembly : 
imd finding that the calumny regarding himself and that unlucky 
opera-dancer waa repeated by Mr. Hector Buckler, one of the fiercest 
frequenters of the Wells, Mr. Warrii^n stepped up to Mr. Bucltler 
in tiie pomp-room, where the latter vras regahng a number of water- 
drinkers with the very calumny, and pubhcly informed Mr. Buckler 
that the story was a &lsehood, and that he should hold any person 
accountable to himself who henceforth uttered it. So that though our 
triend, being at Rome, certainly did as Home did, yet he showed himself 
to he a valoroua and worthy Roman ; and, hurlant avec hi h>up>, was 
aoknowledged by Mr. Wolfe himself to be as brave as the best of the 
wolves. 

If that officer had told Colonel Lambert the stories vfhich had given 
the latter so much pain, we may be sure that when Mr. Wolfe found 
his young fiiend waa innocent, he took the first opportunity to withdraw 
the odious charges against him. And there waa joy among the Lam- 
berts, in consequence of the lad's acquittal — something, doubtless, of 
that pleasure, which is felt by higher natures tiian ours, at the recovery 
of sinners. Never had the little &mily been so happy — no, not even 
whai they got the news of Brother Tom winning his scholarship, as 
when Colonel Wolfe rode over with the account of the conversation 
which he had with Harry Warrington. " Hadat ttou brought me a 
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regiment, James, I thmk I should not have been better pleased," stud 
Mr, Lambert Mrs, Lambert called to her daughters who were in the 
garden, and kissed them both when they came in, and cried out Qia 
good news to them. Hetty jumped for joy, and Theo performed some 
imcommonly brilliant operations upon the harpsichord that night ; and 
when Dr. Boyle came iu for his backgammon, he could not, at first, 
accotmt for ilas iUaminatdon in all their feces, until the three ladies, 
in a happy chorus, told him how right he had been in his sermon, 
and how dreadfully they had wronged that poor dear, good young 
Mr. Warrington. 

" What shall we do, my dear ? " says the Colonel to his wife. " The 
hay is in, the com won't be cut for a fortnight, — the horses have 
nothing to do. Suppose we ... " And here he leans over the table 
and whispers in her ear. 

" My dearest Martin ! The very thing 1 " cries Mrs. Lambert, 
taking her hasband's hand and pressing it. 

" What's the very thing, mother ? " cries young Chailey, who is home 
for his Bartlemy-tide holidays. 

" The very thing is to go to supper. Come, Doctor ! We will 
have a bottle of wine to-night, and drbik repentance to all who think 
otU." 

" Amen," says the Doctor ; " with all my heart ! " And with this 
the worthy fiimily went to their supper. 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

C0HTAIH8 A LETTEB TO VIRGINIA. 

AVING repaired one day to 
his accustomed dinner at die 
TVliite Horse Ordinary, Mr. 
Warrington was pleased to eee 
amongst Ibe faces round tlie 
table tlie jolly good-looking coun- 
teniuice of Parson Sampson, 
Tvho was regaling itie company 
when Harty entered, with stories - 
and bom mots, which kept them 
in roars of laughter. Though 
he had not been in London for 
some months, ihe Parson had the 
latest liondon news, or what 
passed for such with the folks 
at tho Ordinary : what was 
doing in the King's house at 
Kensington ; and what in the 
Duke's in Pall Mall : how 
Mr. Byng was behaving in prison, and who came to him : what 
were the odds at New Market, and who was the last reigning toast 
in Covent Garden ; — the jolly Chaplain could give the company news 
npon all these points, — ^news that m^ht not be very accurate indeed, 
but was as good aa if it were for the country gentlemen who beard it 
For suppose that my Lord Viscount Squanderfield was ruining himself 
for Mrs. Polly, and Sampson called her Mrs. Lucy ? that it was Lady 
Jane who was in love with the actor, and not Lady Mary ? that it was 
Harry Hilton, of the Horae Grenadiers, who had the quarrel with Cheva- 
lier Solingen, at Marybone Garden, and not Tommy RulBer, of the Foot 
Guards ? The names and dates did not matter much. Provided &.e 
stories were lively and wicked, their correctness was of no great 
importance ; and Mr. Sampson laughed and chattered away amongst 
his country gentlemen, charmed them with his spirits and talk, and 
drank his share of one bottle after another, for which his del^hted 
auditory persisted in calling. A hundred years ago, the Abbi Parson, 
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the clergyman who jrequcnt«d the theatre, the tavern, the race-course, 
the irorld of lashion, was no uncommon character in English society : 
his voice might be heard the loudest in the huntdng-fidd: he could sing 
&e joUiest song at the Bose or tlie BedtcoA Head, after the play was 
over at Covent Garden, and could call a main as well as any At the 
gaming table. 

It may have been modestf, or it may have been daret, which 
caused l^s reverence's rosy &ce to redden deeper, but when he saw 
Mr. Warrington enter, h« whispered maxima debetur to the laughing 
country squire tvho eat next him in his drab coat and gold-laced red 
waistcoat, and rose up from his chair and ran, nay, stumbled forward, 
in his haste to greet Ihe Virginian : " My dear sir, my very dear sir, 
m; conqueror of Epades, acd clubs, and hearts, too, I am delisted to 
see your honour looking so fresh and well," cries the Chaplain. 

Harry returned the clergyman's greeting with great pleasure: He 
was glad to see Mr. Sampson ; he could also juetly compliment his 
reverence upon hia cheerful looks and rosy gills. 

The Squire in the di-ab coat knew Mr. Warrington ; he made a place 
beside hiiaself ; he called out to the parson to return to hie seat on the 
otlier side, and to continue his story about Ijord O^e and the grocer's 

wife in where he did not say, for his sentence was interrupted 

by a shout, and an oath addressed to the parson for treading on his 
gouty toe. 

The Chaplain asked pardon, hurriedly turned round to Mr, War- 
rington, and informed him, and the rest of the cmnpany indeed, that 
my Lord Castlewood sent his affectionate remembrances to his coutdn, 
and had given special orders to him (Mr. Sampson) to come to Tun- 
bridge Wella and look after the young gentleman's morals; that my 
Iiady Viscountess and my Lady Fanny were gone to Harron^te for 
the waters ; that Mr. Will had Tt-on his money at New Market, and was 
going on a visit to my Lord Duke ; that Molly, the housemaid, was 
crying her eyes out about Gumbo, Mr. Warrington's valet; — in fine, all 
the news of Castlewood and its neighbourhood, Mr. Warrington was 
beloved by all the countiy round, Mr. Sampson told the company, 
nianaging to introduce the names of some persons of the very highest 
rank into his discourse. " All Hampshire had heard of his successes 
at Tunbridge, successes of every laud," says Mr. Sampson, looking 
particularly arch ; my lord hoped, their ladyships hoped, Hany would 
not be s^oUt for his quiet Hampshire home. 

The guests dropped off one by one, leaving the young Vii^ian to 
hia bottle of wine and the Ghaphun. 

" Though I have had plen^," says the jolly Chaplain, " that is 
no reason why I should not have plenty more," and he di-ank toast after 
toast, and bumper after bumper, to the amusement of Hany, who 
always enjoyed his society. 

By the time when Sampson had had his "plenty more," Harry,, too, 
was become specially generous, warm-hearted, and friendly. A 
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Itvi^mg?— ^hy should Mr. Sampson go to the expense of an inn, when 
there was & roem at Harry's quarters? The Chaplain's tniiit was 
ordered thither. Gumbo was bidden to make Mr.Sampaon comfortable — 
moat comfortable ; nothing would satisfy Mr. Warrington but that 
Sampson should go down to his stables and see his horses ; he had 
several horses now ; and when at the stable Sampson recognised hfe 
own horse, which Harry had wota from bim ; and the fond beast whinnied 
with pleasure, and rubbed his nose against his old master's coat ; Harry 
rapped out a brisk energetic expresdon or two, and vowed by Jupiter 
that Sampson should hare his dd horse back again : He would give 
him to Sampson, that he would ; a gift which the Chaplain accepted by 
seizing Harry's hand, and blessing him, — by flinging his arms round 
the horse's neck, and weeping for joy there, weeping tears of Bordeaux 
and gratitude. Arm-in-arm the irienda walked to Madame Bemstm's, 
from the stable of which they brought the odours into her ladyship 's 
apartment. Their flushed cheeks and brightened eyes showed what 
their amusement had been. Many gentlemen's ch^s were in the 
habit of flushing in those days, and from tiie same cause. 

Madame Bernstein received her nephew's chaplain kindly enough. 
The old lady rdished Sampson's broad jokes and rattling talk from 
time to time, as she liked a highly-spiced dish or a new entree com- 
posed by her cook, upon its two or (tree first appearances. The only 
amusement of which she did not grow tired, she owned was cards. 
" The cards don't cheat," she used to say. " A bad hand tdle you the 
truth to your face : and there is nothing so flattering in the world as a 
good suite of trumps." And when she was in a good humour, and 
sitting down to her favourite pastime, she would laughingly bid her 
nephew's chaplain say grace before the meal. Honest Sampson did 
not at first care to take a hand at Tunbridge "Wells. Her ladyship's 
play was too high for him, he would own, ^pping his pocket with a 
comical piteous look, and its contents had already been handed over to 
the fortunate youth at Oasttewood. Like most persons of her i^ and 
indeed her sex, Madame Bernstein was not prodigal of money. I 
suppose it must have been from Harry Warrington, whose heart was 
overflowing vriih generosity as his purse with guineas, that the Chaplain 
procured a small stock of ready coin, with which he was presently 
enabled to appear at the card table. 

Our young gentleman welcomed Mr. Sampson to his coin, as to all 
the rest of the good things which he had gathered about him. 'Twas 
surprising how quickly the young Virginian adapted himself to the 
habits of life of the folks amon^ whom he lived. His suits were 
still black, but of the finest cut and quafity. " Willi a star and 
Hbbon, and his stocking down, and his hair over his shoulder, he 
would make a pretty Hamlet," said the gay old Duchess Queensberry, 
" And I make no doubt he has been the death of a dozen Ophelias 
already, here and amoi^t the Indians," she added, thinking not at 
an the worse of Harry for his supposed successes among the fair. 
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Harry's lace and linen were as fine as Lis annt could desire. He 
puFciiaAed fine shaving-plate of the toyshop women, and a couple of 
magnificent brocade bed-gowns, in which his worship lolled at ease, 
and sipped hia chocolate of a morning. He had swords and walMng- 
omes, and French watches with painted backs and diamond settings, 
and snufT-boxea enamelled by artists of the same cunning nation. He 
had a levee of grooms, jockeys, tradesmen, daily waiting in his ant6- 
Foom, and admitted one by one to him and ParsQH Sampson, over his 
chocolate, by Gumbo the groom of the chambers. We have no account 
of the number of men whom Mr. Gumbo now had under him. Certain 
it is that no single n^ro could have taken care of all the fine tilings 
which Mr. Warrii^ton now possessed, let alone the horses and the 
post-chaise which his honour had bought. Also Harry instructed 
himself in the arts which became a gentleman in those days. A French 
fendng-master, and a dancing-master ot the same nation, resided at 
Tonbridge during that season when Harry made bis appearance: 
these men of science the young Virginian sedulously frequented, and 
acquired considerable skill and grace in the peaceiiil and warlike 
accomplishments which they tat^ht. Ere many weeks were over 
he could handle tte foils against his master or any frequenter 
of the fencing school, — and, with a ^gh, I^y Maria (who danced 
very elegantly herself) owned that there was no gentleman at Court 
who co^ waUf a minuet more gracefolly than Mr. Warrington. As 
for riding, though Mr. Warrington took a few lessons on the great 
horse from a riding-master who came to Tunbridge, he declared that 
ttieir own Virginian manner was well enough for him, and that he 
«aw no one amongst the fine folks and the jockeys who could ride better 
than his friend Colonel George Washington of Mount Vernon. 

The obsequious Sampson found himsdf in better quarters than he 
had enjoyed for ever so long a time. He knew a great deal of the 
world, ond told a great deal more, and Harry was delighted with hia 
stories, real or &ncied. The man of twenty looks up to the man of 
thirty, admires the latter's old jokes, stale puns, and tarnished anecdotes 
that are slopped with the wine of a hundred dinner-tables. Sampson's 
town and college pleasantries were all new and charming to the young 
Vii^inian. A hundred years i^o, — no doubt there are no such people 
left in the world now, — there used to be grown men in London who 
loved to consort with fashionable youths entering life ; to tickle their 
young fancies with merry stories ; to act ob Covent-Garden Mentora 
and masters of ceremonies at the Bound-house ; to accompany lads to 
the gaming-table, and perhaps have an understanding with the punters ; 
to drink lemonade to Master Hopefiil's Burgundy, and to stagger into 
the streets with perfectly cool heads when my young lord reel^ out to 
beat the watch. Of this, no doubt extinct race, Mr. Sampson was a 
specimen : and a great comfort it is to think (to those who choose to 
believe the statement) that in Queen Victoria's reign there are no 
flatterers \e&, such as existed in the reign of her n^al great^graqd- 
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father, no parasites pandering to the follies of jotmg men ; in ikct, tiiat 
all tlie toads have been eaten off the iace of the i^and (except one or 
two that are found in stones, where they have Iain perdm these 
hundred years), and the toadeatera have perished for lack of nonrish- 
ntent. 

With some sauces, as I read, the ahove-mentioned animals are said 
to be exceedingly fragrant, wholesome, and savoury eatji^. Indeed, no 
man could look more rosy and healthy, or flourish more <^eerfully, than 
friend Sampson upon the diet. He became oar youi^ friend's con- 
fidential leader, and, from the following letter, which is preserved in the 
Warrington correspondence, it will be seen that Mr, Harry not only 
had dancing and fencing-masters, but likewise a tutor, cluiplain, and 
secretary. 

TO IfBS. BSHOND WARRINOTON, OP OASTLEWOOD, 



Hi*. BUgh'a lodging^ Pantilw, Tnnbridge Welli, 
Augud iBtA, 17S6. 
HONOUBED MaSAU, 

Your honoured letter of 20 June, per Mr, Trail of Bristol, has 
been forwarded to me duly, and I have to thank your goodness and 
kindness for the good advice which you are pleased to give me, as also 
for the remembrances of dear home, which I shall love never the worse 
for having been to the Jwme of our aneestort in England. 

I writ you a letter by ihe last monthly packet, informing my 
honoured mother of the little accident I had on the road hither, and of 
the kind friends who I found and whom took me in. Since then I 
have been profiting of the fine weather and the good company here, 
and have made many iriends amoi^ our nobility, whose acquaintance 
I am sure you will not be sorry that I should make. Among their 
lordships I may mention the famous Earl of Chesterfield, late Ambas- 
sador to Holland, and Viceroy of the Kingdom of Ireland ; the Earl of 
Mairch and Rugleu, who will be Duke of Queensberry at the death of 
his Grace; and her Grace the Duchess, a celebrated beauty of the 
Queen's time, when she remembers my grandpapa at Court. These 
and many more persons of the first fashion attend my aunt's assem- 
bUes, which are tfie most crowded at this crowded place. Also on my 
way hither I stayed at Westerham, at Uie house of an of^r, Lieut- 
Got. Wolfe, who served with my Grandfather and General Webb in the 
famous wars of the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Wolfe has a son, Lieut.- 
Col. James Wolfe, engaged to be married to a beautifiil lady now in 
this place, Miss Lowther of the North — and though but 30 years old 
he is looked up to as much as any ofBcer in the whole army, and hath 
served with honour under His E«^ Highness the Duke wherever our 
arms have been employed. 

I thank my honoured mother for announcii^ to me that a quarter's 
allowance of £52-10 will be paid me by Mr. TraiL I am in no 
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preaent wont of cash, and by practising a rigid economy, 'which will he 
iiecesaary {as I do not di^uise) for the maintenance of horses. Gumbo, 
and the equipE^ and apparel requisite for a young gentleman of good 
family, h(^ to he able to maintain my credit without undnly trespass- 
ing upon yours. The linnen and clothes which I brought with me will 
with due care last for some years — aa you say. 'Tis not quite so fine 
as worn here by persons of iashion, and I may have to purchase a few 
very fine shirts for great dayi : but ibose I have are excellent for daily 
wear. 

I am thankful that I haTO been quite without occaaon to use your 
excellent &mily piUs. Gumbo hath taken them with great benefit, 
who grows fet and saucy upon English beef, ale, and air. He sraida 
his humble duty to his mistress, and prays Mrs. Mountain to remember 
him to all his feUow-serrants, especiaUy Dinah .and Lily, for whom he 
has bought posey-rings at Tunbridge Fair. 

Besides partaking of all the pleasures of &e place, I hope my 
bopoured mother will believe Uiat I have not been unmindful of my 
education. I have had masters in fencing and dancing, and my Lord 
Castlewood's chaplain, the Reverend Mr, Sampson, having come hither 
to drink the waters, has been so good as to take a vacant room at my 
Mr. S. breakouts with me, and we read together of a morning 
s saying that I am not gtdle tuch a dunce as I used to appear at 
home. We have read in Mr. Rapin's History, Dr. Barrow's Sermons, 
and for amusement, Shakspeare, Mr. Pope's Homer, and (in French) 
the translation of an Arabian Work of Tales, very diverting. Several 
men of Uanting have been staying here besides the persons of &shion, 
and amongst the former was Mr. Bichardson, the author of the famous 
books which you and Mountain and my dearest brother used to love ao. 
He was pleased when I told lii-m that bis works were in your closet in 
Virginia, and be^ed me to convey his respectful compliments to my 
lady mother. Mr. B. is a short fiit man, with little of the^iw of genius 
visible in bis eye or person. 

My aunt and my cousin, the Lady Maria, desire their affectionate 
compliments to you, and with best regards for Mountain, to whom I 
enclose a not^, I am, 

Honoured Madam, 

Your dutiful Son, 

H, Esmonh Wabbinotok. 

Note in Madam Esmond's Jumdwriting. 

From my son. Received October 16 at Richmond. Sent 16 jars 
preserved peaches, 324 tbs. beat tobacco, 24 finest hams, per Eoyal 
William of Liverpool, 8 jars peaches, 12 hams for my nephew, the Ht, 
Honourable the Earl of Caeflewood. 4 jars, 6 hams for the Baroness 
Bernstein, ditto ditto for Mrs. Lambert of Oakhurst, Surr^, and J cwfe 
tobacco. Packet of Infallible Family Pills for Gumbo. My I^pa's 
laige silver-gilt shoe-buckles for H, and red silver-laced saddle doth. 

Ciooqlc 
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II. (enclosed in No. I.) 
For Mrs. Moontain. 

What do you mien, you siUy old Mountain, by sending an order for 
your poor old divadends dew at Xmas ? I'd have you to know I don't 
want your 7.10£, and have toar your order vp into 1000 bitts. I've 
plenty of money. But I'm ableaged to you all eame. A kisB to Fanny 
from Your loving 

Harbt. 

Note in Madam Esmond's handwriting. This note which I dedred 
M, to show to me, proves that she hath a goad h^art, and that she 
wished to show her gratitude to the family, by giving up her half- 
yearly divd. (on 500£ 9 per ct.) to my boy. Hence I reprimanded her 
very elightly for dwing to send money to Mr. E. Warrington, unknown 
to his mother. Note to Mountain not so well spelt as letter to me. 

Mem. to write to Herd. Mr. Sampson desire to know what theolog. 
hooks he reads with H. Eecommend Law, Baiter, Drdincourt. — 
Request H. to say his catechism to Mr. S., which he haa never quite 
been aMe to master. Br next ship peaches (3), tobacco ^ cwt. Hams 
for Mr. S. 

The mother of the Virginians and her sons have long long since 
passed away. So how are we to account for the fact, that of a coujde'of 
letters sent under one enclosure and by one packet, one should be well 
spelt, end the other not entirely ordiographical ? Had Harry found 
some wonderful instructor such as exists in- the present lucky timeSi 
and who would improve his writing in six lessons ? My view of the 
ccrae, after deHberately examining the two notes, is this. No. 1, in 
which there appears a triflii^ grammatical slip (" the kind friends who 
I fooad and whom, took me in,") must have been re-written &om a rongh 
copy which had probably undergone the supervision of a tutor or Mend. 
The more artless composition, No. 3, was not referred to the echdar 
who prepared No. 1 ibr the maternal eye, and to whose corrections of 
" who " and " whom " Mr. Warrington did not pay very close attention. 
Who knows how he may have been disturbed ? A pretty milliner may 
have attracted Harry's attention out of window — a dancing bear witJi 
pipe and tabor may have passed along the common — a jockey come 
under his windows to show off a horse there ? There are some days 
when any of us may be ungrammatical and apell ill. Finally, suppose 
Hany did not care to spell so elegantly for Mrs. Mountain as for his 
lady-mother, what afiair is that of the present biographer, century, 
reader ? And as for your objection that Mr. Warrington, in the above 
communication to his mother, showed some little hypocrisy and reti- 
cence in his dealings with that venerable person, I daresay, young 
folks, you in your time have written more than one prim letter to your 
papas and mammas in which not quite all the transactions of your lives 
were narrated, or if narrated, were exhibited in the most fevoumMe 
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l^ht for yoursdves — I daiesaj, old folks 1 you, in yoor time, were iiot 
altogether more candid. There must be a certain distance between ma 
snd my son Jacky. There must be a req>ectAil, an amiable, a virtuous 
hypocrisy between us. I do not in the least wish that he should treat 
me as his equal, that he should contradict me, take my arm-chair, read 
the newspaper first at break&st, ask unlimited friends to dine when I 
have a party of my own, and so forth. No; where there is not equality 
there must be hypocrisy. Continue to be blind to my &ult8 ; to hush 
still as mice when I faU asleep after dinner ; to laugh at my old jokes ; 
to admire my sayings ; to be astonished at the impudence of those 
unbelieving reviewers ; to be dear filial humbugs, O my children ! In 
my cBfitle I am king. Let all my royal household back before me. 
Tis not their natural way of walking, I know : but a decorous, becom- 
ing, and modest behaviour highly agreeable to me. Away from me 
they may do, nay, they do do, what they like. They may jump, skip, 
^anoe, trot, tumble over head and heels, and kick about freely, when 
Ihey are out of the presence of my majesty. Do not then, my dear 
young friends, be surprised at your mother and aunt when they ciy 
out, " O, it was h^hly immoral and improper of Mr. Warrington to ho 
writing home humdrum demure letters to his dear mamma, when he 
was playing all sorts of merry pranks I " — but drop a curtsey, and say, 
"Yes, dear grandmamma (or aunt as may be), it was very wrong of 
him : and I suppose you never had your fim when tfou were young." 
Of course, she didn't ! And the sun never shone, and the blossoms 
never budded, and the blood never danced, and the fiddles never sang, 
in her spring time. Eh Babet I mon lait de poule et mon bonnet de nuitt 
Ho, Betty ! my gruel and my slippers ! And go ye frisky, merry, little 
souls ! and dance, and have your merry little supper of cakes and ale I 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE B£A» AMD THE LEADED. 



UR candid readers 
know the real state 
of the case regard- 
ing Harry War- 
riDgbm and that 
luckless Cattarina ; 
but a number of 
the old ladies at 

ITonbridge Wells 
supposed the Vir- 
ginian to be as 
dissipated as anj 
young Engli^ 
nobleman of the 
highest quali^, 
and Madame de 



peciaUy incredu- 
lous about her 
nephew's inno- 
cence. It was the 
old lady's firm 
belief that Harry was leadii^ not only a meny life but a wicked one, 
and her wish was &ther to the tliought that the lad might 
be no better than his neighbours. An old Roman herself, she 
liked her nephew to do as Rome did. All the scandal r^arding 
Mr. Warrington's Lorelace adyentores she eagerly and compla- 
cently accepted. We haTe seen how, on one or two occasions, he 
gave tea and music te the company at the Wells ; and he was 
so gallant and amiable to the ladies (to ladies of a much better 
figure and character than the unfortunate Cattarina), that Madame 
Bernstein ceased to be disquieted regarding the silly love af&ir which 
had had a commencement at Gaetlewood, and relaxed in her vigilance 
over Lady Maria. Some folks — many old folks — are too selfish to 
interest themselves long about the afi'airs of their ne^hbours. The 
Baroness had her trumps to think of, her dinnei?, her twii^es of 
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ilieiimatism : and her suspicions regarding Maria and Harry, lately so 
lively, now dosed, and kept a careless unobservant watch. She may 
have thought that the danger was over, or she may have ceased to care 
vhether it existed or not, or that artfiil Maria, by her conduct, may 
have quite cajoled, soothed, and mi^uided the old Dragon, to whose 
cha]^ she was ^ven over. At Maria's age, nay, earlier indeed, 
maidens have learnt to be very sly, and at Madame Bemstein'y time of 
life, dragons are not so fierce and alert Tbej cannot turn so readily, 
some of their old teeth have dropped out, and &eir eyes require more 
sleep than they needed in days when they were more active, venomous, 
and dangerous. I, for my part, know a few female dragons, de par le 
notulf, and, as I watch them and remember what tfa^ were, admire 
the softening influence of years upon these whilome destroyers of man- 
and womankind. Their scales are so soft, that any kn^ht with a 
moderate power of thrust can strike them : their claws, once strong 
enough to tear out a thousand eyes, only fall with a feeble pat that 
scttrce raises the skin : their tongues, from their toothless old gums, 
dart a venom which is rather disagreeable than deadly. See them 
trailing tJieir languid tails, and crawling home to their caverns at 
roosting time ! How weak are thar powers of doing iiyury ! their 
maleficence how feeUe ! How changed are they since the brisk days 
when their eyes shot wicked fire ; their tongue spat poison ; their 
breath blasted reputation ; and they gobbled up a daUy victim at least ! 

If the good folks at Oakhurst could not resist the testimony which 
was brought to them regarding Harry's ill-doings, why should Madam 
Bemst^, who In the course of her long days had had. more experience 
of evil than aU the Oakhurst family put together, be less credulous than 
fliey? Of course every single old woman' of her ladyship's society 
believed every story that was told about Mr. Harry Warrington's dissi- 
pated habits, and was ready to behove oa much more ill of Viim as 
you please. When the little dancer went back to London, as she did, 
it was because that heartless Harry deserted her. He deserted her 
for somebody else, whose name was confidently ^en, — whose name ? — 
whose half-dozen names the society at Tunbridge Wells would whisper 
about ; where tliere congregated people of all ranks and degrees, women 
of fashion, women of reputation, of demi-reputatdon, of virtue, of 
no virtue, — all mingling in the same rooms, dancii^ to tiie same fiddles, 
drinking out of the same glasses at the Wells, and alike in seaivh 
of health, or society, or [deasure. A century ago, and our ancestors, 
tlie most free or the most straightlaced, met together at a score of such 
meny places as that where our present scene lies, and danced, and 
frisked, and gamed, and drank at Epsom, Eath, Tunbridge, Harrogate, 
as tliey do at Hombonrg and Baden now. 

Harry's had reputation then comforted his old Aunt eiceedingly, and 
e«ed her mind in respect to the boy's passion for Lady Maria. So 
easy was she in her mind, that when the Chfl^>lain said he came to 
escort her ladyship home, Madame Bemstem did not even care to part 
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irom her niece. She prefen'ed rather to keep her under her eye, to 
talk to her about her wicked young cousin's wild estravagances, to 
whisper to her that boys would be boys, to confide to Maria her inten- 
tion of getting a proper wife for Harry, — some one of a suitable age, — 
some one mth a suitable fortune, — all which pleasantries poor Maria 
had to bear with as much fortitude as she could muster. 

There lived, during the last ceutui^, a c«tain French duke and 
marquis, who distinguished himself in Europe, and America likewise, 
and has obUged posterity by leaving behind him s cbdce volume of 
memoirs, which the gentle reader is specially warned not lo consult. 
Having performed the part of Don Juan in his own country, in ours, 
and in other parts of Europe, he has kindly noted down the names of. 
many court-beauties who feU victims to his powers of fascination ; and 
very pleasant reading no doubt it must be fi)r the grandsons and 
deacendants of the ^ahionable persons amongst whom our brilUaiit 
nobleman moved, to find the names of their ancegtresses adorning 
M. le Due's sprightly pages, and their frailties recorded by the candid 
writer who caused them. 

In the course of the peFegrinations of this nobleman, he visited 
North America, and, as had been his custom in Europe, proceeded 
straightway to fall in love. And curious it is to contrast the elegant 
refinements of European society, where, according to Monseigneur, he 
had but to lay siege to a woman in order to vanqoiah her, with the 
simple lives and habits of the colonial folks, amongst whom this 
European enslaver of hearts did not, it appeals, make a sii^e 
cixiquest Had he done so, he would as cert^nly have narrated his 
victories in Pennsylvania and New England, as he described his sac- 
cesses in this and his ovm oouatry. Travellers in America have cried 
out quite loudly enough against the rudeness and bacbarism of trans- 
atlantic manners ; let the present writer give the humble testimony of 
his experience that the conversation of American gentlemen is genemUy 
modest, and, to the best of his belief, the lives of the women pure. 

We have stud that Mr, Harry Warrington brought his colonial 
modesty along with him to the old country ; and though he could not 
help hearing the free talk of the persons amcmgst whom he lived, and 
who were men of pleasure and the world, he sat pretty silent himself in 
the midst of their rattle ; never indulged in double entendre in his con- 
versation with women ; bad no victories over the sex to boast of ; and 
was shy and awkward when he heard such narrated by others. 

This youthful modesty Mr. Sampson had remarked during his inter- 
course with the lad at OasUewood, where Mr. Warrington had more 
tiian once shown himself quite uneasy whUat cousin Will waii 
telling some of his choice stories ; aud my lord hod curtly rebuked 
his brother, biddii^ him keep his jokee for the usher's table at Kensing- 
ton, and not give needless offeuce to their kinsman. Hence the 
exclamation of " Reverentia pueris," which the Chaplain hod addressed 
to his neighbour at the ordinary on Harry's first appearance there. 
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Mr. Sampson, if he had not strength eofficient to do right himself, at 
leaat had graoe enot^h not to offend innocent young gentlem^i hj his 
cynicism. 

The Chaplain was touched by Harry's gift of the horse ; and felt a 
genuine friendliness towards the lad. " You see, ai," says he, " I am 
of the world, and must do as &e rest of the world does. I have led s 
rough life, Mr. Warrington, and can't afford to be more particular than 
my neighbours. Yideo meliora, deteriora sequor, as we said at college. 
I have got a little sister, who ie at boarding-school, not very fcr from 
here, and, as I keep a decent tongue in my head when I am talking 
with my little Patty, and expect others to do as much, sure I may try 
and do as much by you." 

The Chaplain was loud in his praises of Harry to his aunt, the old 
Baroness. She liked to hear him praised. She was as fond of him as she 
could be of anythii^ ; was pleased in his company, with his good looks, 
his manly courageous bearing, his blushes, which came so readily, his 
bright eyes, his deep youthful voice. His shrewdness and Bim[Jicity 
constantly amused her ; she would have wearied of him long before, 
had he been cleTer, or learned, or witty, or other than he was. " We 
must find a good wife for him, chaplain," she said to Mr. Sampson. 
" I have on© or two in my eye, who, I think, will suit him. We must 
set him up here ; he never will bear going back to his savt^es again, 
or to live with his httle methodist of a mother." 

Now about this point Mr. Sampson, too, was personally anidoue, and 
had also a wife in his eye for Harry. I suppose he must have had 
some conversatioiis with his lord at Castlewood, whom we have heard 
espressing some intention of complimenting his Chaplain with a good 
hving or otiter provision, in event of his being able to carry out his 
lordship's wishes regarding a marriage for Lady Maria. If his good 
offices could help that anxious lady to a husband, Sampson was ready 
to employ them ; and he now wait«d to see in what most effectual 
manner he could bring his influence to bear. 

Sampson's society was most agreeable, and he and his young friend 
were intimate in the course of a few houre. The parson rqoiced in 
high spirits, good appetite, good humour; pretended to no sort of 
squeamiahness, and indulged in no sanctified hypocritical conversation ; 
nevertheless, he took care not to shock his young friend by any need- 
lees outbreaks of levity or immorality of talk, initiating his pupil, 
perhaps from policy, perhaps from compunction, only into the minor 
mysteries, as it were ; and not telling liim the secrets wiUi which the 
unlucky adept himself was only too ^miliar. With Harry, Sampson 
vaa only a brisk, lively, jolly companion, ready for any drinking bout, 
or any sport, a cock-fight, a shooting match, a game at cards, or a 
gallop across the common ; but bis conversation was decent, and he 
tried much more to amuse the young man, than to lead him astray. 
The Chaplain was quite successful : he had immense animal spirite as 
well as natural wit, and aptitude as well as experience in Qaat buaneas 
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of toad-eater which had been his calhng and livelihood from his very 
. earUest years. — ever ainoe he first entered collt^e as a eervitor. Bad 
cast about to see by whose means he could make his fortune in life. 
That was but satire just now, when we said there were no 
toad-eaters left in tJie world. There are many men of Sampson's 
profession now, doubtless ; nay, little boys at our public schools 
are sent thither at the earliest age, instructed by their parents, 
and put out apprentices to toad-eating. But the flattery is not 
BO manifest as it used to be a hundred years since. Young m^t 
and old have hangers on, and led certains, but they assume an 
f^peuwice of equality^, borrow money, or swallow their toads in private, 
and walk abroad arm in arm with the great man, and call him by his 
name without his title. In those good old tames, when Hany 
Warrington first came to Europe, a gentleman's toad-eater pretended 
to no airs of equality at all ; openly paid court to his patron, called 
him by that name to other folks, went on his errands for him, — any 
sort of errands which_ tihe patron might devise, — called him Sir in 
speaking to him, stood up in hia presence until bidden to sit down, and 
Battered him ex officio. Mr. Sampson did not take the least shame in 
speaking of Hony as hia young patron, — oa a young Virginian noble- 
man recommended to him by his other noble patron, the Earl of 
Gastlewood. He was proud of appearing at Harry's side, and as hia 
humble retainer, in puhhc talked about hirn to the company, gave 
orders to Horry's tradesmen, from whom, let us hope, he received a. 
per centage in return for his recommendEitions, performed all the 
functions of aide-de-camp — others, if our young gentleman demanded 
them fi-om the obsequious divine, who had gaily discharged the duties 
of ami du prince to ever so many young men of fashion, since his own 
entrance into the world. It must be confessed that, since his amval 
in Eun^, Mr. Warrington had not been uniformly lucky in Hie 
friendships which he had made. 

" What a reputation, sir, they have made for you in this place ! " 
cries Mr. Sampaon coming back from the cofiee-house to his patron. 
" Monsieur de lUchelieu was nothing to you 1 " 

" How do you mean. Monsieur de Bichelieu ? — Never was at Minorca 
in my life," says down-right Harry, who had not heard of those victories 
at home, which made the French duke famous. 

Mr. Sampson e^lained. The pretty widow Pateham who had just 
arrived was certainly desperate about Mr. Warrii^n : her way of 
gmng on at the rooms, the night before, proved that. As for Mrs. 
Hooper, tbat.was a known case, and the Alderman had fetched his 
wife back tj London for no other reasm. It was the talk of the whole 
Wdls. 

" Who says so ? " cries out Harry, indignantly. " I should like 
to meet the man who dtacep say so, and confound the villain ! " 

" I should not like to show him to you," says Mr. Sampson, huigh- 
ing. " It might be the worse for him." 
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" It's a shame to speak witb such levity abont the character of ladies 
or of gentleinen, either," continiiea Mr. Warrington, pacii^ up and 
domi tibe room in a fume. 

" So I told tbem," sajs the Chaplain, wa^mg his head and lookii^ 
Tfiiy much mored and very grave, though, if tbe tnitli were known, it 
had never come into his mind at all te be angry at hearii^; charges of 
this nature aguust Hany. 

" It's a ehame, I say, te talk away the reputation of any man or 
womaa as people do here. Do jou know, in our country, a fellow's ears 
wonld not be safe ; and a UtUe before I left home, thriee brothers shot 
dawn a man, tot haying spoken ill of their sister." 

" Serve the vUlain ri^t ! " cries Sampson. 

"Already they have had that calumny about me set agoing here, 
8amps<m, — abont me and the poor little French dancing-girl." 

" I have heuil," says Mr. Sampson, shaking powd^ out (^ his vrig. 

"Wicked; wasn't it?" 

" AbominaUe." 

" They said the veiy same thii^ about my Lord March. Isn't it 
ahamefol?" 

*' Indeed it ia," says Mr. Sampson, preserving a foce of wwiderfiil 
gravity. 

" I don't know what I should do if these stories were to oome te my 
mother's ears. It would break her heart, I do believe it would. Why, 
only a few days before you cam6, a mihtary Mend of mine, Mr. WolJb 
teld me, how the most horrible lies were circulated about me. Good 
heavens I What do tbey think a gentleman of my name and country 
can be capable of — I a seducer of women ? They m^t as well say I 
was a horse^stealer or a housebreaker. I vow if I hear any man say bo, 
111 have his ears ! " 

" I have read, sir, that ihe Grand Seignior of Turkey has bushds ot 
ears sometimes sent in to him," says Mr. Sampson, lauj^iing. " If yon 
took all those that had heard scandal against you or others, what 
baskets foU you wonld fill ! " 

" And so I would, Sompsou, as soon as look at 'em : — any fellow's 
who said a word against a lady or a gentleman' of honour ! " cries the 
Virginian. 

" If you'll go down to the Well, you'll find a barvMt of 'em. I just 
came from there. It was the high tide of SoandaL Detraction was 
at its h^^t. And you may see the nymphaa ditomtei and the oursf 
Mtyroruffl aoutat," cries Hie Chaplain, with a shrug of hia shoulders. 

" That may be as you say, Sampsou," Mr. Warrington readies ; " but 
if ever I hear any man speak against my character I'll punish him. 
Mark that." 

" I shall be very sorry for hia sake, that I should ; for you'll mATk 
him in a way he won't like, sir ; and I know you are a man of your word." 

" You may be sure of that, Sampson. And now shall we go to dinner, 
and oftenronls to my Lady 'Trumpington's t«a?" 
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" You know, sir, I can't resist a card or a bottle," says Mr, Sampson. 
"Let UB have the last first and iiifai the first shall come last." And 
with thia the two gentlemen went off to their accustomed place of 
refeotiMi. 

That was an age in vhich wine-bibhing was more common than in 
our politer time ; and, especially since the arriTal of Qener^ Braddock's 
army in his natire countrf, our young Virginian had acquired rather a 
Hking for the filing of hampers and the oalling of toasts ; having heard 
that it was a pmnt of honoor amoi^ the oncers, never to decline a 
toast or a challenge. So Harry and his Chaplain drank their 
claret in peace and plenty, namingi as the simple custom was, aame 
£ivourit« lady with each glass. 

The chf^lain had reasons of his own for desiring to know how far 
the affiur between Hany and my Lady Maria had gone ; whether it 
was advancing, or whether it was ended ; and he and his yonng friend 
, were just warm enough with the claret to be aUe to talk with that 
great eloquence, that candour, that admirable friendliness, which good 
wine taken in a rather injudicions quantity inspires. O kindly harvests 
of the Acquitaoian grape ! sunny banks of Garonne ! friendly coves 
of Oledataue and Mor^ where the dusky flasks lie rec<mdite ! May we 
not say a word of thanks for all the pleasure we owe you ? Are the 
Temperanoe men to be allowed to shout in the public places ? are the 
Vegetarians to bellow " Cabbage for ever ?" and may we modest (Eno- 
phUiets not sing the praises of our &Tonrite plant 9 After the drinking 
ot good Bordeaox wine, there is a point (I do not say a pint) at which 
men arrive, when all the geneiona £icultiGa of the sool are awdcened 
and in full vigour ; when the wit brightens and breaks out in sudden 
flashes ; when the intellects are keenest ; when the pent up words and 
confined thoughts get a night-rule, and rush abroad and disport them- 
selves ; when the kindest afiedions come out and shake hands with 
mankind, and the timid Truth jumps up naked out of his well and 
proclaims himself to all the world. How, by the kind influence of the 
wine-cup, we succour the poor and humble 1 How bravely we rush to 
the rescue of the oppressed 1 Z say, in the &ce of all the pumps which 
ever spouted, that ttiere is a moment in a bout of good vrine at which if 
a man could but remain, vnt, wisdom, courage, generosity, eloquence, 
happiness, vrere his ; but the moment passes, and that other glass 
somehow spoils the state of beatitude. There is a headache in the 
momii^ ; we are not goii^ into Pariiament for our native town ; we 
are not going to shoot those French o£&cers who have been speaking 
dierespectfolly of our coantry ; and poor Jeremy Diddler calls about 
eleven o'clock for fmothei half-sovereign, and we are unwell in bed, and 
can't see him, and send him empty away. 

Well, then, as they sate over their generous cups, the company 
havii^ departed, and the — th bottle of claret being broa(^t in by 
Mtmsienr Barbean, the Chaplain found himself in an eloquent stata^- 
with a strong desire for inculcating sublime nuwal pnoepts, whilst 
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Harry was moved by an extreme longing t« explain hie whole private 
hiHtoiy, and impart all his present feelings to his new friend. Mark 
that fact. Why nttat a man say everything that comes uppennost in 
his noble mind, because forBOoth he has swallowed a half-pint more of 
wine than he ordinarily drinks ? Suppose I had cconmitted a mnrder 
(of coarse I allow the sherry and champagne at dinner), ^mild I 
announce that homicide somewhere about ike third bottle (in a small 
party of men) of claret at dessert ? Of course : and h^ice tiie fideh^ 
to water-gruel announced a few pages back. 

" I am glad to hear what your cimdnct has really been with regard 
to the Cattarina, Mr. Warrin^n ; I am glad ftom my sool ! " says the 
impetuous Chaplain. " The wine is with you. You have shown that 
you can bear down calumny, and resist temptatdon. Ah 1 my dear sir, 
m«n are not all so fortunate. What femous good wiue this is 1^ and he 
sucks up a glass with " A toast from you, my dear sir, if you please ?" 

" I give you ' Miss Fanny Mountain, of Virginia,' " says Mr. War- 
rington, filling a bumper as his thoughts £y straightway, ever so many 
thoQsand miles, to home. 

" One of your American conquests, I suppose," says the Chaplain. 

" Nay, she is bat ten years old, and I have never made any conqnests 
at all in Virginia, Mr. Sampson," says the young gentl^nan. 

" You are like a true gentleman, and don't kiss and tell, sir." 

" I neither kiss nor tell. It is n't the custom of our countiy, 
Sampson, to ruin girls, or frequent the eociefy of low women. We 
Vii^ian gentlemen honour women : we don't wish to bring them to 
shame," cries the young toper, looking very proud and handsome. 
" The young lady whose name I mentioned halh lived in our 6iinily 
since her in&ncy, and I wotdd shoot the man who did her a wrong ;— 
by Heaven, I would." 

" Your sentiments do you honour t Let me shake hands with you I 
I win- shake hands with you, Mr. Warrington," cried the enthusiastic 
Sampson. "And let me tell you, 'tis the grasp of honest friendship 
offered you, and not merely the poor retainer paying court to the 
wealthy patron. No ! with such liquor as this, all men are equal ; — 
foith, all men are rich, whilst it lasts I and Tom Sampson is as w«althy 
with his bottle aa your honour with all the acres of your principality I " 

" Let us have another bottle of riches," says Harry, with a laugh. 
"Enoor' da cadiet jaune, men bon Monsieur Barbeau!" and exit 
Monsieur Barbeau to the caves below. 

"Another bottle of riches ! Capital, capital ! How beeutifiiUy you 
speak French, Mr. Harry." 

"I do speak it -weU," says Harry, " At least, when I speak, 
Monsieur Barbeau understands me well enough." 

" You do everything well, I think. You succeed in whatever you 
try. That is why they have fiincied here you have won the hearts of 
so many wtnnen, sir." 

"There joa go agam about the women! 1 t^l joii I don't like 
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these storiea about women. Conibuiid me, Sampson, why is a geatle- 
man'a cluintcter to be blackened so ?" 

" Wdl, 1^ any rate, there is one, unless my eyes deceive me very 
mncb indeed, sir ! " cries the Chs^ilain. 

" Whom do yon mean ? " asked Harry, flashing very red. 

"Nay. I itame no names. It isn't for a poor Chapluu to 
meddle with his betters' doin^, or to know their ^oghta," ' 8ay$ 
Hr. SaiDpson. 

"Thoughts ! what thoi^hts, Sampson ? " 

" I &nded I saw on the part of a certain lovely and reflected lady 
•t Gaatlewood, a preference exhibited. I fiuicied on the ude of a cortain 
distinguished young gentleman a stroi^ liking monifiBsted itself: but I 
may have been wfong, and ask pardoti." 

" O SampB<m, Sampson I " bn^ <Mit the young man. " I tell, you I 
am miaeiable. I tell you I have been Itmging for some one to onifido 
in, or ask advice i^. You do know, then, that there has been some- 
Hung going OB— Bomsthit^ between me and — Help Mr. Sampson, 
Monsieur Barbeau — and — and some one elae ? " 

" I have wat<^ed it this month past," eaye the CfaapLun. 

" Confound me* sir, do you mean you have been a spy ou me ? " says 
the other hotJy. 

" A spy 1 You made litde disguise of the matter, Hr. Warrington, 
and her ladyship wasn't a much better hand at d^c^ving. You were 
always togethto:. In the shrubberies, in the walks, in the village, in 
the galleriee of tlie house, — you always found a pretext for beii^ 
together, and plenty of eyes be^es mine watched yon." 

" Gracious powers ! What did you see, Sampson ? " cries the 
lad. 

" Nay, sir, 'tis foi^idden to kiss and tell. I say so again," says the 
Chaplain. 

The youi^ man turned very red. " Sampson ! " he cried, " can 
I— can I confide in you ? " 

"Dearest sir^-dear geueroua youtii — ^you know I would shed my 
heart's Uood for you ! " exclums the Ch^iUin, squeezing his patron's 
hand, and tmrmng a brilliant pair <d eyes ceiling-wards. 

" O Sampson ! 1 1^ you I am miserable. With all this play and 
wine, whflst I have been here, I tell you I have been trying to drive 
away eare. I own to you that when we were at O&sllewood there was 
thin^ passed between a certain lady and me." 

The parson gave a sl^ht whistle over his (^ass of Bordeaux. 

" And they've made me wretched, those things have. I mean, you 
Bee, that if a gentleman has given his w«cd, why, it's his word, and he 
must stand by it you know. I mean that I thought I loved her, — uid 
BO I do very much, and she's a most dear, kind, darlinf^ afieotionate 
creature, and v«y htrndsome, too, — quite beautifiil ; but then, you 
know, our ages, Sampson. Think of our ages, Sampson ! She's as 
old as my mother ! " 
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" Who would never forgive you." 

" I don't intend to let anybody meddle in my afEun, not Madam 
Esmond nor anybody elae," cries Harry : " bnt yon see, Sampson, ahe 
M old— and, hang it ! Why did Aunt BemBtein tell me ? " 

"Tell you what?" 

" Something I can't divulge to anybody, somethii^^ that tortures 
met" 

" Not about the — the " the chaplfun paused : he was grang to say 

about her ladyship's little e-tbii with the French dancing master; 
about other litde anecdotes affecting her character. But he had not 
drunk wine enough to be quite candid, or too much, and was past the 
real moment of virtue. 

" Yes, yes, eveiy one of 'em fidse — every one of 'em 1 " shrieks out 
Harry. 

" Great powers, what do yoa mean ? " asks his friend. 

" These, sir, these I " says Harry, beating a tattoo on his own white 
teeth. " I didn't know it when I asked her. I swear I didn't know 
it, 0, it's horrible — it's horrible ! and it has caused me n^hts of 
agony, Sampson. Hy dear old grandlather had a set, a Frenchman at 
Charleston made them for him, and we used to look at 'em grinniug in 
a tumbler, and when they were out, his jaws used to Ml in— I never 
thought the had 'em." 

" Had what, sa?" agiun asked the Chaplain. 

" Confound it, sir, don't you see I mean teeth * " says Hany, rappng 
the table. 

" Nay, only two." 

"And how the devil do you know, sir?" asks the young man fiercely. 

" I — ^X had it from her maid. She had two teeth knocked out by a 
stone whidi cut her lip a little, and they have been replaced." 

" 0, Sampson, do you mean to say they ain't ail sham ones?" cries 
the boy. 

" But two, sir, at least, so Peggy told me, and she would just as 
soon have Uabbed about the whole two and thirty — the rest are as 
sound as yours, which are beautiful," 

" And her h^, Sampson, is that all i^ht, too ?" asks the young 
gentleman. 

" Tis lov^y — I have seen that I can take my oath to that. Her 
ladyship can sit upon it ; and her figure is very fine ; -and her skin is 
as white as snow ; and her heart is the kindest that ever was ; and I 
know, that is I feel sure, it is very tender about you, Kr. Warrington." 

" 0, Sampson ! Heaven, Heaven bless you I What a weight you've 
taken off my mind with those — tiiose — never mind them ! O, Sam ! 
How happy — that is, no, no — O, how miserable I am ! She's as old 
as Mad^ Esmond — by CTeorge she is — she's as old as my mother. 
You wouldn't have a fellow marry a woman as old as his mother ? It's 
too bad : by George it is. It's too bad." And here, I am sorry to say, 
Harry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, of Castlewood, in Virginia, began 
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to C17. The delectable point, yoa see, must have been parsed seyertd 
glaseea a0>. 

" Ton don't want to many ber, then ? " asks the Chapkin. 

" "What 'b that to j^u, air ? I Ve promised her, and an Esmond — 
a Ftf^itM Esmond, mind that — Mr. What *b your name — Sampson — 
has but his word.I " The sentiment was noble, but delivered by Hany 
yiith ratlier a doubtful articulation. 

"Mind you, I said a Virginia Esmond," continued poor Harry, 
lifliDg up his finger, " I don't mean the youi^^er branch here. I don't 
mean Will, who robbed me about the horse, and whose bones 1 11 
break. I give you Lady Maria — ^Heaven bless her, and Heaven bless 
you, Sampson, and you deserve to be a bishop, old boy ! " 

" There are letters between you, I suppose ? " says Sampson. 

" Letters I Dammy, she 's always writii^ me letters ! — ^never geta 
me into a window but she sticks one in my ouff. Letters, that m a 
good idea. Look here I Here's letters ! " And he threw down a 
pocketbook containing a heap of papers of the poor lady's compod- 
tion. 

" Those are letters, indeed. What a post-bag ! " sajs the ChajJaJQ. 

" But any man who touches them — dies — dies on the spot ! " 
shrieks Hany, starting from his seat, and reeling towards his sword ; 
which he draws, and then stamps with his foot, and says " Ha ! ha 1 " 
and then Innges at M. Barbeau who skips away irom tjie lunge behind 
the t^hnplKiTi, who looks rather alarmed. I know we could have had 
a much more exciting picture than either of those we present of 
Hany this month, and the lad with his hair dishevelled, raging 
about tiia room pmb«TQ« au vent, and pinking the ai&ighted inn- 
keeper and cht^ain would have afforded a good subject for the 
pencil. But 0, to tiunk of him stumbling over a stool, and proBtrated 
by an enemy v^o has stole away his brains ! Come Gumbo ! and 
help your master to bed 1 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

IN ■WHICH A FAHILT COACH IB OBDBRH). 

^— UEpleaaingdutynowistodiTuIge 

the Bocsct whidi Mr. Lambert 
iriuBptted in his irife'e ear at 
the dose of the siit«fiaaBltimate 
i^pteir, and tiu .publioation of 
which caused suoh great jjeasare 
to the whole of Qis ■ Oakhurst 
familj. As the hay waa in, the 
' oom iwt Nodj for oittiitg, and 
' liy «(Kisequenoa< Iht fium honee 
dieengafjed, why, asked Oolonel 
Lambertt afaould they nob b» p^ 
into the eteeh, • and should we 
not all pa^ a nut to Tvmbridge 
WeUs, taking £ri«id Wolfe at 
Westerham on our way ? 

Mamma embraced this pro- 
poeal, and I ckre say the honest 
gentleman vho made it. All the 
children j untied for joy. The girls 
went off straightway tj> get t^ether their best colamanooes, paduasoys, 
lalbalas, forbdowa, c^>es, cardinals, sacks, negligees, solitairee, caps, 
ribbons, mantuas, clocked stockii^, and high-heeled shooB, and I 
know not what articles of toilette. Mamma's best robes were taken 
from the presses, whence they only issued on rare, solemn occasions, 
retiring immediately afterwards to lavender and eedu^n ; the br&Te 
Colond produced his laced hat and waistcoat end silver-hilted hanger ; 
Oharley r^oiced in a ratSe holiday suit of his father's, in which the 
Golond had been married, and which Mrs. Lambert cut up, not 
witbont a pang. Ball and Dumpling had their tails and manes tied 
with ribbon, and Chump, the old white cart-horse, went as unicorn 
leader, to help the carriage-horses up the first hilly five miles of the 
road from Oakhurst to Westerham. The carri^e was an ancient 
vehicle, and was beheved to have served in the procession which had 
brought George I. from Greenwich to London, on his first arrival to 
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assume tlie sorereignty of theee realms. It had belonged to Mr. 
Lambert's father, aad the Saualj had been in the habit of regarding it, 
ever since they could remember anything, as one of the most splendid 
coaches in the three kingdoms. Brian, coachman, and — must it also 
be owned ? — (dot^hman, of the Oakhurst &mily, had a place on the 
box, with Mr. Charley by his side. The pretuous clothes were packed 
in imperials on the roof. The Colonel's pistols were put in the pockets 
of the carriage, and the blunderbuss hung behind the bos, in reach of 
Brian, who was an <^ soldier. Ko highwayman, however, molested 
the convoy ; not even an innkeeper levied contribntions on Colonel 
Lambert, who, with a dender purse and a lai^ &mily, was not to be 
plundered by those or any otiter depredators on the king's highway ; 
and a reasonable cheap modest loc^^ng had been Higaged for tfiem by 
young Colonel Wolfe, at the Jhouse where he was in the habit of putting 
up, and whitiher he himself accompanied Qiem on horseback. 

It'h^fMied that these lodgings were opposite Madune Bernstein's ; 
and 'OS"Ui« O^hunrt family reached their quarters on a Saturday 
evening, they could see chair after chair discharging powdered beaux 
and patched and brooaded beauties at the Baroness's door, who "was 
holding i»e 'of hec many card parties. The sun was })ot yet down 
(fori OOP aucMtore bs^m their diBsipalionS at «arly houn, and were at 
meat, drink^ or cards, any time Bft«r iktee o'clock in the afternoon 
until any time in the night or momkig), and th« yonng eoantiy 
hidies mi their mother from their itindow could see tiie various 
pm^on^fes as they passed into the Bemstun rotiL Cobnel Wolfe 
toU'the ]Ktdie» who moat of the characters were. 'Twas alniost as 
dd^fatful as going to the party themseWes, fiett; and Theo thought, 
for they not only oonU see ^ guests arriving, bnt look into the 
Baroness's open casements and watdi jnuiy of them theare. Of a few 
of the personages we have before had a- ^impRe. Whan the Duchess 
of Qneensbeny passed, and Mr. Wolfe explained who she was, Martin 
Landtert was ready with a score of hues about " Eitty, beautiful and 
young," from his favourite Mat. Prior. 

" Think that tliat old lady was once like yoa, girk ! " ones the 
Colwel. 

"Like us, papa? Wdl, certainly we never set np for being 
beauties 1 " says Miss Hetty, tossing up her httle head. 

" Yes, like you, you littte baggage ; like you at this moment, who 
want to go to that drum yonder : — 

f ■ InSimed with nige at «a4 reitniDt 
Which irise momma oidained. 
And Borelj vexed to pU; the Hunt 
Whilat irit uid beaii^ replied." 

" We were never invited, papa ; and I am sure if there's no beauty 
more worth seeing than that, the wit can't be much worth the 
hearing," again says the satirist of the family. 
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"O, but he's a rare poet, Mat. Prior!" oontinnes ibe Colonel; 
"though, mind you, giris, youTl skip otot all the poems I have 
marked with a ctobb. A rare poet ! and to Hank you should see one 
of his heroines ! ' Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way ' (she always 
will, Mrs. Lambert I) — 

■< Fcmdneu prervled, nwnaut gftve way, — 
Kittj &t heart's dadie 
Obtained the ehuiot fi>r a i*,f. 
And wt the world on fiie I " 

" I am suie it must have been very inflammable," says mamma. . 

" So it was, my dear, twenty years ago, much more inflammable 
than it is now," remarks the Gdonel. 

" Nonsense, Mr. Lambert," is mamma's answer. 

" Look, look 1 " cries Hetty, running forward and poinliiig to the 
litde square, aud the covered gallery, where was the door leading to 
Madame Bernstein's apartments, and round which stood a crowd of 
street urchins, idlers and yokels, watching the company. 

" It's Harry Warrington ! " exclaims Theo, waving a handkerchief 
to the young Virginian : but Warrington did not see Miss Lambert. 
The Vir^nian was walking arm-in-arm with a portly clet^ymsn in a 
crisp rustling silk gown, and the two went into Madame de Bemstedn'a 
door. 

" I heard him preach a most admirable sermon here last Sunday," 
says Mr. Wdfe ; " a little theatrical, but most striking and eloquent." 

" You se^n to be here most Sundays, James," says Mrs. Lambert. 

*' And Monday, and so on till Saturday," adds the Cobnel. " Sea, 
JBarry has beautified himself ab-eady, hath his hair in buckle, and I 
have no doubt is going to the drum too." 

" I had rather sit quiet generally of a Saturday evening," says sober 
Mr. Wol& ; " at any rate away from card-vplayiog and scuidal ; but I 
own, dear Mrs. Lambert, I am under orders. Shall I go across the 
way and send Mr. Warrington to you ? " 

" No, let him have his sport. We shall see him to-morrow. He 
wMi't care to be dietorbed ainidst his fine folks by ua country pet^ile," 
said med Mrs. Lambert 

" I am glad he is with a clergyman who preaches so well," says 
Theo, sofUy ; and her eyes seemed to say. You see, good people, he 
is not so bad as you thought him, and as j^ £ir my por^ never believed 
him to be. " The clei^yman has a very kind, handsome &ce." 

" Here comes a greater clei^yman," cries Mr. Wolfe ; " It is my 
lord of Salisbury, with his blue ribbon, and a chaplain behind him." 

" And whom a mercy's name have we here ? " breaks in Mrs. Lam- 
bert, as a sedan-chair, covered with gilding, topped with no less than 
five earl's coronets, carried by bearers in riddy laced cbthos, uid 
preceded by three fbotmen in the same splendid hvery, now came up to 
Madame de Bernstein's door. The Bisht^, who hJad been about to 
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enter, stopped, and ran back widi the most reapeotful bows and 
curtsies to the sedan dhair, giving his hand to the lady who stewed 
tlienoe. 

" Who on eftrth la this ?" asks Mrs. Lambert. 

" Sprechen eie Deutech. Ja moiuherr. Nichts Tentaud," Sttfs the 
waggish colonel. 

" Pooh, Martm." 

" Well, if you can't understand High Dutch, my love, how oaa I 
help it ? ¥our education was Defected at school. Can you und«^ 
stand heraldry — I know you can ?" 

" I make," cries Charley, reciting the shield, " three merions coi a 
fidd or, with an eail's ooroneC." 

" A countess's coronet, my son. The Conntesa of Yarmouth, my son." 

" And pray who is she ?" 

" It hath ever been Qie cnetom of our sovereigns to advance persons 
of dJstinctdDn to honour," continues the colonel, gravely, " and this 
eminent lady hath been bo promoted by our gradons monarch, to 
the rank of Countess of this kingdom." 

" But why, papa ?" aAed the daughters together. 

" Never mind, girls i " said mamma. 

But that inconigible colonel would go on. 

" y, my children, is one of the last and the most awkward letters 
of the whole alph^t. When I tell you stories, yon are always sayii^ 
Why. Why should my Lord Bishop be cringing to that lady ? Look 
at him rubbing Ins &,t hands together, and smiling into her fiico t It 's 
not a handsome &Co any longer. It is all painted red and white like 
Bcaramonch's in the pantomime. See, there comes another blue-riband, 
as I live. My Lord Bamboron^. The descendant of the Hotspurs. 
The proudest man in England. He stops, he howa, he smiles ; ha is 
hat in hand, too. See, she taps him with her &n. Get away, you 
crowd of little blai^gaard boys, and don't tread on the robe of the lady 
whom the king delights to honour." 

" Bnt why does tite King honour her ?" ask the girls once more. 

" There goes that odious last letter but one 1 Did you ever hear of 
her Qraee the Duchess of Kendal ? No. Of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth? Nonidus. Of the Duchess of La Valbft^ ? Of Fair Rosa- 
mond, then ?" 

" Hush, papa ! There is no need to bring blushes on the cheeks of 
my dear ones, Martin Lambert !" said the mother, putting her finger to 
her husband's lip. 

" 'Tie not I ; it is their sacred Mt^esties who are the cause of the 
shame," cries the son of the old repnUican. " Think of the Bishops of 
the Church and the proudest nobihty of the world orii^ing and 
bowing before that painted High Dutdi Jezebel O it 's a ^ame 1 a 
ahame !" 

" Confusion ! " here broke out Colonel Wolfe, and, making a dash at 
bis hat, ran from the room. He had seen the young lady wbtnn he 
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admired and her guaidian walking across the Pantiles on foot to the 
Banmees's ftatj, and they came up whilst the Countess of Yarmouth- 
Wahnoden was engaged in conversation with the two Iwds spiritual and 
temporal, and these two made the lowest reverences and bows to the 
Countess, and waited until she had passed in at the door on the 
Bishop's arm. 

Theo turned away from (he window with a sad, f^ost awe'^tricken 
fiice. Hetty still remained there, looking &om it with indigitation in 
her eyes, and a little red spot on each cheek. 

" A penny for httle Hetty's thoughts," says mamma, ccwoing to t^ 
window to lead the child away. 

•• I am thiukmg what I should do if X saw pajia bowii^ to Aat 
woman," siys Hetty." 

Tea and a hissing ketUe here made their appearance, and the &mily 
Bate down to partake of their ev^iing meal, leaving however Miss 
Hetty, from her place, command of the window, whidi she b^ged hec 
brother not to close. That young gentleman had heea down amongst 
the crowd to inspect the armonal bearings ol the Goimtese'e and other 
sedans, no doubt, .and also to invest sixpence in a cheese-cake by 
mamma's order aad his own desire, and he returned pree^tly with 
this dehcacy wrapped up in a paper. 

" Look, mother," he comes back and says, " do you see that big man 
in brown beating all tiie pillars with his stick ? That is the learned 
Mr. Johnson. He comes to the Friars sometimes to see our master. 
He was sittdi^ with some friends just now at the tea-table before 
Mrs. Brown's tart-shop. They have t«a tbOTe, twopence a cup ; I 
heard Mr. Johnson say he had had seventeen cups-r-that makes two- 
imd-tenpenoe — what a liyht of money for t«a ! " 

" What wovdd you have, Charley ?" asks Theo. 

" I think I would have cheese-cakes," says Charley, nghing, as his 
teeth dosed on a large slice, " and the gentleman whom Mr. Johnson 
was with," continues Charley, with his mouth quite full, " was Mr. 
Eichardson who wrote " 

" Chuissa 1" cry all the women in a breath, and run to the window 
to see their &vourite writer. By this tame the sun was sunk, the stars 
were twinkling overhead, end the footmen came and lighted the candles 
in the Baroness's room opposite our spies. 

Theo and her mother were standii^ together looking from their 
place of observation. There was a small illumination at Mrs. Brown's 
tart and tea-shop, by which our friends could see one lady getting 
Mr. Bichardson's hat and stick, and another tying a shawl round h^ 
neck, afrer which he walked home. 

" O dear me ! he does not look like Grandison ! " cries Theo. 

"I rather think I wish we had not seen him, my dear," says 
mamma, who has been described as a most sentimentid vroman utd 
eager novel reader ; and here agtin they were interrupted by Miss 
Hetty, who cried : 
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" Never mind that little &t man, but look j^onder, mamma." 

And they looked yonder. And they saw, in the first place, Mr- 
Warringt^m undergoiiig the honour of a presentation to the Ckiontefis of 
Yarmouth, who va still Mowed by the obsequious peer and prelate 
with the blue ribeade. And now the Oountess graciously sate down to 
a card-table, the Bishop and the Earl and a fourth person being her 
porbiers. And now Mr, Warrington came into the embrasura of the 
window with a lady whom they recognised aa the lady whom they had 
seen for a few tainutes at Oakhurst. 

" How much finer he is," remarks mamma. 

" How he ia improved in hie looks. What bos he done to himself?" 
taksTheo. 

" Look at his grand lace frills and ruffles 1 My dear, he has not got 
on OUT shirts any more," cries the matron. 

" What are you talki:^ about, girls ?" asks papa, reclining on his 
Bofk, where, peahaps, ho was dozing after the fitshion of honest house- 
others. 

The girls said how Harry Warrington was in the window, talking 
with his cousin Lady Maria Esmond. 

" Come away ! " cries pi^a. " You have no right to be spying the 
young fellow. Down with the curtains, I say ! " 

And down the curtains went, so that Oie girls saw no more of 
Madam Bernstein's guests or doiugs for that night. 

I pray you be not angry at my remarkiog, if only by vay of contrast 
between these two opposite houses, that while Madame Bernstein and 
her guests — Idshc^, dignitaries, noblemen, and what not — were gambling 
or talking scandal, or devouring champagne and chickens (whidi I hold 
to be venial sin), or doing honour to her ladyship the king's fiivourite, 
the Countess of Yarmouth-Walmoden, our country Mends in their 
lodgings knek round their table, whither Mr. Brian the coachman 
came as silently as his creaking shoes would let him, whilst Mr. 
Lambert, standing up, read in a low voice, a prayer that Heaven would 
%hten their dai^ness and defend them from the perils of that night, 
and a supplication that it would grant the request of those two or 
three gathered together. 

Our young fblks were up betimes on Sunday morning, and arrayed 
themselves in. those smart new dresses which were to &scinate the 
Tunbridge folks, and, wiih the escort of brother Charley, paced the 
little town, and the quaint Pantiles, and the pret^ common, long ere 
the company was at breakiast, or the bells hod rung to church. It 
was Hester who found out iriiere Harry Warrington's lodging must be, 
by remarking Mr. Gumbo in an undress, vrith his lovely hiur in curl- 
papers, drawing a pair of red curtains aside, and opening a vrindow 
sash, ^ence he tJimst his head and inhaled ihs sweet morning breeze. 
Mr. Gumbo did not happen to see the young people frcan Oakhurst, 
thou^ they beheld hun clearly aiough. He leaiied gracefully firam 
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the ^rindow ; he waved & large feathor-hruBh with which he condescended 
to dust the fumitoie of the apartment within ; he afialdy engaged in 
conversation with a oheny-cbeeked niillc-m&id, who was lingering 
under the casement, and kissed his lil^ hand to her. Gumbo's hand 
sparkled with rings, and his person was decorated with a profusion of 
jewellery — gifts, no doubt, of the &ir who appreciated the yoni^ 
African. Once or twice more before break&st-time the ^Is passed 
Dear that window. It remained open, but the room behind it was 
blank. No face of Harry Warrington appeared there. Neither apoke 
to the other of the sulgect on whidi both were brtwding. Hetty, wna a 
little provoked with Charley who was damorons about break&et, and 
told him he was always thinkii^ of eating. In reply to her sarcastic 
inquiry, he artlessly owned he should like another cheese^iabe, and 
good-natured Tbeo, latching, said she had a sixpence, and if the cake- 
shop were open of a Sunday morning Charfey should have one. The 
cak&«hop was open : and Theo took out her little purse, netted by her 
dearest friend at school, and containii^ her pocket-piece, her grand- 
mother's guinea, her slender little store of shjllinge — ^nay, some copper 
mcmey'fd one end ; and she treated Oharley to the meal which he loved. 

"A great deal of fine company was at church. There was that fimny 
old duch^s, and old Madame Bernstein, with Lady Maria at faer side, and 
Mr. Wolfe, of course, by the side of Miss Lowther, and singing with her 
out of the same psalm-book ; and Mr. Eichardson with a bevy of ladies. 
One of them is Miss Fielding, papa tells them after ahnich, Harry 
Fielding's sister. O girls, what good company he was 1 And his bool^ 
are worth a dozen of your milk-sop Famdas and Clarissas, Mrs. Lam- 
bert : but what woman ever loved true humour ? And there waa 
Mr. Johnson sitting amongst the charity-children. Did you see how 
he turned round to the altar at the Belief, and upset two or three of 
the scared Httle urchins in leather breeches ? And what a fiimous 
sermon Harry's parson gave, didn't he? A sermon about scandal. 
How he touched up some of the old harriduis who were seated round! 
Why wasn't Mr. Wfurington at church ? It was a shame he wasn't at 
church." 

" I really did not remaric whether he was there or not," says 
Miss Hetty, tossing her head up. 

But Theo, who was all trutli, said, " Yes, I thou^t of him, and 
was Bony he was not there ; and so did you think of him, Hetty." 

" I did no such thing. Miss," persista Hetfy. 

" Then why did you whisper to me it was Harry's clergyman who 
preached?" 

" To think of Mr. Warrington's cl^gyman is not to think of 
Mr. Wairington. It was a most excellent sermon, certainly, and the 
children sang most dreadfully out of tune. And there is I^dy Maria 
at the window opposite, smelhng at the roses ; and that is Mr. WoUe's 
step, I know his great mihtary tnunp. Bight left—r^ht left ! How 
do you do, Colonel Wolfe ? " 
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" Why do joa look so glum, James?" asks Colonel I^ambert, good- 
naturedly. " Has tiie charmer been scoldmg thee, or is tbj conscience 
pricked bj the sennon. Mr. Sampson, isn't ike parson's Dame ? A 
£uDons preacher, on my vord ! " 

"A pretty preadier, and a pretty practitioner ! " says Mr. Wolfe, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

" Why I thought the discoorse did not last ten minntes, and madam 
did not sleep one single wink during the sermon, didst thou, Molly ?" 

" I>id you see when the fellow came into church ?" asked the indig- 
nant Colonel Wolfe. " He come in at the open door of the common, 
jnst in time, and as the psalm was orer." 

" Well, he had been reading the service probably to some sick person, 
there are many here," remarks Mrs. Lamh«rt. 

" Beading ibe service 1 O, my good Mrs. Lambert I Do you know 
where I found him ? I went to look for your youi^ scap^race of a 
Virginian." 

" His own name is a very pret^ name, I'm sure," cries ont Hetty. 
" It isn't Scapegrace ! It is Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire," 

" Miss Hester, I found the parson in his cassock, and Heniy Esm(md 
Warrington, Esquire, in hie bed-gown, at a quarter be£»»i eleven 
o'clock in the morning, when all the Sunday bells were iii^;ing, and 
they were playing over a game of picquet they had had the ni^t 
beflwo!" 

"Well, numbers of good people play at cards of a Sunday. The 
King plays at cards of a Sundt^." 

" Hush, my dear ! " 

" I know he does," says Hetty, " with that painted person we saw 
yesterday, that Countess what d'you call her?" 

" I think, my dear Miss Hester, a clerg3m[ian had best take to God's 
books instead of the Devil's books on that day — and ao I took the 
hber^ trf telling your parson." Hetty looked aa if she thought it tea* 
a libraty which Mr. Wolfe had taken. " And I UM our young Mend 
that I diot^;ht be had better have been va his way to churdi than 
there in his bed-gown." 

" You vrouldn't have Harry go to church in a dressing-gown and 
nif^tK;ap, Colonel Wolfe ? That would be a pret^ sight, indeed ! " 
f^ain says Hetty fiercely. 

" I would have my httle girl's tongue not wag quite so fest," rental 
papa, patting the girl's flushed little cheek. 

" Not speak when a fiiend is attacked, and nobody says a word in 
his&vour? No; nobody 1" 

fiere the two lips of tlie httle mouth closed on each other ; the whole 
little frame shook: tite child flung a parting look of defiance at 
Mr. Wolfe, and went ont of the room, just in time to close the door, and 
burst out dying on the stair. 

Mr. Wolfe looked veiy much discmnflted. "I am sure. Aunt 
Lambert, I did not intend to hurt Hester's feelings." 
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" No, James," she said, very kindly. The young officer used to call 
her Atmt Lambert, in quite early days, and she gave him her hand: 

Mr. Lambert whistled hia &TOahte tune of "Over the hills and far 
away," with a drum accompaniment performed by his fingers on the 
window. "Isay,youmusn'twlufltle on Sunday, papa!" cried the artless 
young gown-boy from Grey Friars; and then suggested that it was 
three hours from bret^&st^ and he should like to finish Theo's cheese 
cake. 
' "O, you greedy child!" cries Theo. But here, hearing a little exclama- 
tory noise outaide, she ran out of the room, closing the door behind her. 
And we will not pursue her. The noise was that sob 'niiich broke 
fnna Hester's panting, over-loaded heart ; and, thoi^h we cannot see, 
I am sure the little maid fiui^ herself on her Bister's neck, and wepE. 
upon Theo'a kind bosom. 

Hetty did not walk out in the afternoon when the femily took the 
eir on ^e conunou, but had a headache and lay on her bed, wh^re her 
mother watched her. Charley had discovered a comrade &om Grey 
Friars : Mr. Wolfe of course paired ofi' with Miss Iiowther : and Theo 
and her father, taking their sober walk in the Sabbath sunshine, found 
Madame Bernstein basking on a bench under a tree, her niece and 
tiqihew in attendance. Harry ran up to greet hia dear Mends : he 
was radiant with pleasure at beholding them — &e elder ladiea were 
most gracious to die colonel and his wife, who had so kindly welcomed 
their Harry. 

How noble and handsome he looked! Theo thought — she called 
him by his Christian name, as if he were really her brother. " Why 
did we not see you sooner ttniay, Harry ? " she asked. 
" I never thought you were here, Theo." 
" But you m^ht have seen us if yon wished." 
" Where ? " asked Harry. 

*' There, sir," she said, pointing to the church. And die held hra: 
hand up as if in reproof; but a sweet kindness beamed in her honest 
fece. Ah, friendly young reader, wandering on the wmid and strug- 
^ng with temptalian, may you also have one or two pure hearts to 
love and pray foi^you ! 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

COHTAIKS A BOLILOQUT BY HSSTEK. 

ARTIN LAMBERTS 
firet feeling, upon 
learning the litUe b&- 
cretwhich his younger 
daughter's emotion 
had revealed, was to 
be augrf with the lad 
who had robbed his 
child's heart away from 
him, and her family. 
"A plague upon all 
Bcapegraces, English 
or Indian ! " cried the 
Colonel fa) hie wife, 
" I wish this one had 
broke bis nose gainst 
any door-post but 
ours." 

"Perhaps we are 

to cure him of being a 

scapegrace, my dear," 

says Mrs. Lambert, 

mUdlj interposing, 

- j^ ,_ ^c -_^.,^--- "and the fell at our 

door hath something 

providential in it. You lai^hed at me, Mr, Lambert, when I 

said so before ; but if Heaven did not send the young gentleman to 

us, who did? And it may he for the bleemng and happiness of us all 

that he came, too." 

" It's hard, Molly ! " groaned the Colonel. " We cheriah and fondle 
and rear 'em : we t«nd them through sickness and health : we toil and 
we scheme : we hoard away money in the stocking, and patch our own 
old coats : if they've a headache we can't deep for thinking of their 
ailment ; if they have a wish or fency, we work day and night to com- 
pass it, and 'tis darling daddy and dearest pappy, and whose father 
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is like oure? and so forth. On Tuesday morning I am king of my 
bouae and family. On Tuesday evening Prince Whippersnapper makes 
ids appearance, and my reign is over. A whole life ia forgotten 
and forsworn for a pair of blue eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a hoad 
of yellow hair." 

" Tis written that wo women should leave all to follow our husband. 
I think our courtship was not very long, dear Martin ! " said . the 
matron, laying her hand on her husband's arm. 

" 'Tis human nature, and what can yon expect of the jade?" 
i^hed the Colonel. 

" And I think I did my duty to my husband, Hiough I own I left 
my papa for him," added Mrs. I^mbert, sofdy. 

" Bxcelleat wench ! Perdition catdt my soul ! but I do love thee, 
MoUy ! " saya the good Colonel ; " but, then mind you, your &thw 
never did me ; and if ever I am to have sons-in-law " 

" Ever, indeed ! Of course my girls are to have husbands, Mr. 
Lambert ! " cries mamma. 

" Well, when they come. I'll hate them, madam, as your flither 
did me, and quite right too, for takii^ his ti-easure away from him." 

" Don't be irreligious and unnatural, Martin Lambert t I say you 
art unnatural, sir I " continnes the matron. 

" Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left-jaw, here ; and 'tis 
natural that the tooth should come out. But when the tooth-drawer 
pulls it, 'tis natural that I should feel pun. Do you suppose, madam, 
that I don't love Het^ better than any tooth in my head ? " asks 
Mr. Lambert. But no woman was ever averse to the idea of her 
daughter getting a husband, however fathers revolt against the inva- 
sion of the son-in-law. As for mothers and grandmothers, those good 
folks are married over again in the marriage of their young ones ; and 
their souls attire themselves in the laces and mualins of twenty — forty 
years ago ; the postilion's white ribbons bloom agtun, and they flutter 
into the post^aise, and drive away. What woman, however old, has 
not the bridaU&vours and raiment stowed away, and packed in lavender, 
in the inmost cupboards of her heart ? 

" It will be a sad thing, parting with her," continued Mrs. Lambert, 
with a eigh. 

" You have settled that point already, Molly," laughs the OoloneL 
" Had I not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the wed* 
ding-cake ? " 

" And then I shall have to leave the house in their charge when I 
go to her, you know, in Vii^inia. How many miles is it to Vii^jinia, 
Harliu ? I should think it must be thousands of miles." 

" A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
one and three-quarters, my dear, by the near way," answers Lambert, 
gravely; " that, through Freeter John's countty. By the other route, 

ugh Persia " 

give me the one where there is the least of the sea, and yout 
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horrid 'slu|)e, irtiidt 1 can't bear ! " mta the Ckilmtel'B apoun. " 1 hopa 
Rachel Esmond and I ehaU be better tiieaidM. She had » ver^ high 
flpuit when we were girls at school." 

" Had we not beat go about the baby linen, Mra; Martin Lunbert? " 
here interposed her wondering husband. Now, Mrs. Lambert, I dare 
say, thought th«e was no matter for wonderment at all, and had 
remarked some very pretty lace cape and bibs in Mrs. Bobbinit's toy- 
shop. And on that Sunday afternoon, when the dieooreiy was made, 
and while littlA Hetty was lying upon her pillow with feverish cheeks, 
closed eyes, end a piteous face, her mother located at tlie child with the 
most p^-fect ease of mind, and seemed to be rather pleased than otlier- 
wise at Hetty's woe. 

The girl was not only unhappy, but enraged with herself for having 
published her secret. Ferhaps she had sot known it until the sudden 
emotion acquainted her with her own state of mind ; and now the httle 
maid chose fat be as much ashamed as if she had done a wrong, and 
been disoovered in it. She was indignant wi^ her own weakness, and 
broke into transports of wrath against herself. She rowed she never 
would fbr^ve herself fiir submitting to such a humiliation. So the 
young pard, wounded by the hunter's dart, chafes with rage in 
the fbrest, is angry with the surprise of the rankling steel in her 
side, and snarls and bites at her aister-^ubs, and the leopardess, her 
spotted mother. 

Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, so that I should not like 
to have been her fraternal cub, or her spotted dam or aire. " What 
business has any young woman," she cried ont, " to indulge in any 
such nonsense ? Mamma, I ought to be ^dupped, and sent to bed. I 
know perfectly well that Mr. Warrington does not care a fig about me. 
I dare say he likes French actresses and the commonest little milliner- 
girl in the toyshop better than me. And so he ought, and so they are 
better than me. Why, what a fool I am to burst out crying like a 
ninny about nothing, and because Mr. Wolfe said Hairy played cords (tf 
a Sunday I I know he is not clever, like papa. I beUeve he is stupid 
— I am certain he is stupid ; but he ie not so stupid as I am. Wiy, 
of course, I can't marry him. How am I to go to America, and leave 
you and Tfaeo ? Of course, he Ukes somebody else, at America, or at 
Tunbridge, or at Jericho, or somewhere. He is a prince in his 
own country, and can't think of marrying a poor half-pi^ officer's 
daughter, with twopence to her fortune. Used not you to tell 
me how, when I was a baby, I cried and wanted the moon? I 
am a baby now, a most absurd, silly, 4ittle baby — don't talk to 
me, Mrs. Lambert, I am. Only there is this to be said, he don't 
know anything abont it, and I would rather cut my tongue out than 
tell him." 

Dire were the threats with which Hetty menaced Theo, in case her 
sister should betray her. As for the in£uitile Charley, his mind being 
altogether set on cheesecakes, he had not remori^ or been moved 1^ 

a i 
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Hiss Heater's emoUon ; and tiie parents and the kind sister of oourw 
aU promised not to reveal the little maid's secret. 

" I begin to Hunk it had been best for us to sta^ at home," si^ied 
Mrs. Lambert to her bnaband. 

" Na^, mj dear," replied the other. " Human nature irill be human 
nature ; sorel; Hetty's mother told me herself that she had the 
b^;imung of a liking for a certain young curate before she f^ over 
h^ and heels in love with a certain young officer of Kingslej's. . And 
as for me, mj heart was wounded in a dozen places ere Miss Sdolly 
Benson took entire possession of it. Our sons and daughters mu^ 
follow in die way of dieir parents before them, I suppose. Why, but 
yesterday, you were scolding me for grumbling at Miss Het's precocions 
&ncies. To do the child justice, ^e disguises h^ feelinga entirely, 
and I dely Mr. Warrington to know from her behaviour how she is 
diapoaed towards hjm." 

"A daughter of mine and. yours, Martin," cries the mother witii 
great digm^, ". is not going to flii^ herself at a gentieman's head !" 

" Neither herself nor the teacup, my dear," answers the Colonel. 
"Little MisB Het treats Mr. Warrington like a vixen. He never 
comes to us, but she boxes his ears in' one fashion or t'other. I protest 
she is barely civil to him ; but, knowing what is going on in tho young 
hypocrite's mind, I am. not going to be angiy at her rudeness." 

" She hath no need to be rude at all, Martin ; and our girl is good 
mbugh for any gentlemaa in England or America. Why, if thnr ages 
suit, shouldn't they many after all, sir ?" 

" Why, if he wants her, shouldn't he ask her, my dear ? I am sorry 
we came. , I am for putting the ' horses into the carriage, and turning 
their heads towards home again." 

But mamma fondly said, " Depend on it, my dear, that these matters 
are wisely ordained for us. Depend upon it, Martin, it vras not for 
nothing that Horry Warrington was brought to our gate in that way ; 
and that he and pur children are thus brought together again. If that 
marriage has been decreed in Heaven, a marriage it will be." 

" At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women begin and leave off 
match-making ? If our little chit &lla in love and fidla out agun, she 
will not be the first of her sex, Mrs. Lambert. I wish we were' on oar 
way home again, and, if I had my will, would trot off this very night" 

" He has promised to drink his tea here to-night. You would not 
take away our child's pleasure, Martin ?" asked the mother, softly. 

In his &shion, the &ther was not less good-natured. " You know, 
my dear," says Ijambert, " that if either of 'em had a fancy to our 
ears, we would cut them off and serve them in a fricasa^." 

Mary Lambert laughed at the idea of her pretty little delicate ears 
being so served. When her husband was most tender-hearted, his 
habit was to be moat grotesque. 'When he pulled the pretty little delicate 
ear; behind which the matron's fine bur was combed bock, wherein 
twinkled a shining line or two of sUver, I daresi^ he did not hujt her 
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much. I daresay she was thinkiug of the soit, well-remembered timea 
of her own modest youth and sweet courtship. Hallowed remem* 
brances of 'sacred times ! If the sight of yoathfiil lore is {feasant to 
behold, how much more charming the aspect of the aSection that has 
smrvived years, sorrows, faded beau^ perhaps, and life's doubts, 
differences, trouble ! 

Id regard of her promise to disguise her feeUugs lor Mr. Warrington 
in that gentlemen's presence, Miss Heater was better, or worse if you 
wiU, than her word. Hany not only came to take tea with his Mends, 
but invited' tfaem for the next day to an entertainment at the Booms, to 
be given in their special honour. 

■ "A dance,' and given for us!" cries Theo, "O Harry, how 
ddightfiil; I wish we could begin this' very minute!" 

" Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, Hany Warrington, thou 
art the most civilised young man possible ! " says the Colonel. " My 
dear, shall we dance a minuet together ? " 

" We have done such a thing before, Martin Lambert ! " says the 
soldier's fond wife. Her husband hums a minuet tune ; whips a plate 
from the tea-table, and malies a preparatory bow and flourish widi it 
as if it were a hat, whilst madam performs her best curtsey. 

Otily Hetty, of the party, persists in looking glum and displeased. 
" Why, child, have you not a word of thanks to throw to Mr. Warring- 
ton?" asks Theo of her sister. 

" I never did care for dancing much," says Hetty. ." 'What is the 
Tise of st&nding up opposite a stupid man, and dancing down a room 
with him?" 

" Merci du complunent ! " says Mr. Warrington. 

" I don't say that you are stupid — that is — that is, I — I only meant 
country dances," says Hetty, biting her hps, aa she caught her sister's 
eye. She remembered she had said Harry was stupid, and Theo'a 
droll humorous glance was her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Het^ chose to be as angry as if it had been 
quite a cruel rebuke. " I hat« dancing — ^there — I own it," she says, 
with a toss of her head. 

" Nay, you used to like it well enough, child ! " interposes her mother. 

" That was when she was a child : don't you see she is grown up to 
be an old woman?" remarks ' Hetty's fetfaer. "Or perhaps Misa 
Hester has got the gout?" 

" Fiddle ! " says Hester, snt4>pishly, drubbing with her httle feet. 

" "What's a dance without a fiddle ? " says imperturbed papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington's face. " I come to try 
my best, and give them pleasure and a dance," he thinks, " and the 
little thing teUs me she hales dancing. We don't practase kindneas, 
or acknowledge hospitality so in our country. No — ^nor apeak to our 
parents eo, neither." I am afraid, in this particular, usages have 
changed in the United States during the last hundred years, and that 
the young folks there are considerably Hett^M. 
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Not content vitb this, Miaa Hester muBt proceed to make such fun 
ofatl the company at the Wells, tmdespeciallj ofHany'a own immediate 
parsuite and companions, that the boneet lad was still &Hher pained 
at her be^aTiour i and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert alone, asked how or 
in vhat he bad again offended, that Hester was BO ai^rj with him? The 
kind matron felt more than ever well disposed towards the hoy, after 
her daughter's conduct to him. She would have liked to tell die eecret 
which Hester hid so fiercely. Theo, too, remonstrated with her Bieter 
in private ; but Hester would not listen to the subject, and was oa 
angry in bei bedroom, when the girla were alone, as she had been in the 
parlour before her mover's company. " Suppose he hates me ?" says 
she. " I expect he will. I hate myself, I do, and ecom myself for 
being such an idiot How ought he to do otherwise than hate me ? 
Didn't I abuse him, call him goose, all SOTte of nam^ ? And I know 
he is not clever all the time. I know I have better wits than he bas. 
It is only because be is tall, and has bine eyes, and a pretty nose that 
I like him. What an absurd fool a girl must be to like a man merely 
becanse he baa a blue nose and hooked eyes I So I am a fool, and I 
won't have yon say a word to the contrary, Theo I " 

Now Theo thought that her bttle sister, fiir from being a fool, was a 
wonder of wondersi and that if any girl was worthy of any prince in 
Christendom, Hetty was that spinster. "Yon are silly sometimes^,' 
Hetty," says Theo, " that is when you speak unkindly to people who 
mean you wdl, as you did to Mr. Wanington at tea to-night. When 
he proposed to us his party at tibe Ass^nbly Rooms, and nothing oonld 
be more gallant of him, why did you say you didn't care for mnuc, or 
dancing, or tea ? You know yon love them all ! " 

" I said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy myself, and whip 
myself, as I deserve, child. And, besides, how can you expect such an 
idiot as I am to say anything but idiotic things ? Do you know it 
quite pleased me to see bim angry. I tbougbt, ah I now I have hurt 
his fedmga ! Now he will say, Hetty Lambert is an odious little set-up, 
eonr-tempered vixen. And tbat will teacb bim , and you, and mamma, 
and papa, at any rate, that I am not going to set my cap at Mr, Harry. 
No ; our papa is ten times as good as he is. I will stay by onr papa, 
and if he asked me to go to Virginia with b ira to-morrow I wouldn't, 
Theo. My stater is wOTth all tiie Vir^nians that ever were made 
■ince the world began." 

■ And here, I suppose, follow osculations between tbe sisters, and 
mother's knock comes to the door, who bas overheard their talk through 
the wainscot, and calls out, " Children, 'tis time to go to sleep." Theo'» 
eyes close speedily, and she is at rest ; but, 0, poor bttle Hetty ! Think 
(rf tbe hours tollmg (me after another, and tbe child's ^es wide open, 
as she lies tossing and wakeful with tbe anguish of the new wound 1 

" It is a judgment upon me," she says, " for having thought and 
spoke scornfully of him. Only, why should tiiere be a judgment npcm 
me ? I was only in fun. I Imew I liked bim very much all the time : 
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but I diougbt Theo liked him too, and I would give up anjthit^ for 
my darlii^ Theo. If she had, no tortures should ever have drawn a 
word from me — I would have got a rope ladder to help her to nm 
away with Harry, that I would, or fetched the clergyman to many 
them. And then I would have retired alone, and alone, and alont^ 
and taken care of papa and mamma, and of the poor in the village, 
and have read sermons, though I hate 'em, and have died without 
telling a word — not a word — and I shall die soon, I know I shall." 
But when the dawn rises, the little meid is asleep nestling by her sister, 
the stain of a tear or two upon her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of 03 [^y-with edged toob at some period of our lives, and cut 
ourselves accordingly. At first the cut hurts and stings, and down 
drops the knife, and we cry out like wounded little babies as we are. 
Some very very few and unlucky folks at the game cut their heads sheer 
off, or stija themselves mortally, and perish outright, and there is an end 
of them.. But, — Heaven help us ! — many people have fingered those 
ardmtet sagittat which Love sharpens on his whetstone, and are 
stabbed, Bcarred, pricked, perforated, tattooed all over with the wounds, 
who recover, and hve to be quite lively. Wir auch have tasted das 
irdisehe Cfluck ; we also have geUbt und — und to wetter. Warble your 
death song, sweet Thekla ! Perish off the face of the earth, poor pul- 
monary victim, if so minded ! Had you survived to a later period of 
life, my dear, you would have thought of a sentimental disappointment 
without any reference to the undertaker. Let us trust there is no 
present need of a soston for Misa Hetty. But meanwhile, the very 
instant she wakes, there, tearing at her little heart, will that Care be, 
which has given her a few hours respite, melted, no doubt, by her youth 
and her tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ENEROUSwith 
his very easily 
gotten money, 
hospitable ' and 
cordial to all, 
our.youi^; Vir- 
ginian, in his 
capadtf of man 
of iashion, could 
not do less than 
: treathiacountiT 
friends to an m- 
< tertainment at 
tiw Assemblj 
' Booma,whither, 
according to the 
custom of the 
day, he invited 
almost all the 
remainii^ com- 
pany at the 
" Wells. Card- 

tables were set in one apartment, for all those who could not spend an . 
evening vitbout the pastime then common to all European socie^ : a 
supper with champagne in some profuraon and bowls of negus wS8 
prepared in another chamber : the large assembly room was set apart 
for the dance, of which enjoyment Hanj Wftrrington's guests partook 
in our ancestors' homely ^hion. I cannot fancy that the amusement 
was especially hvely. First, minuets were called ; two or three of which 
were performed by as many couple. The spinsters of the highest rank 
in the assembly went out for the minuet, and my Lady Maria Esmond 
being an earl's dau^ter, and the person of the highest rank present (with 
the exception of Lady Augnsta Crutcbley, who was lame), Mr. Warring- 
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ton danced the first minuet with his cousin, acquitting himself to the 
eatis&ction of the whole room, and perfbnning mnch more elegantly tban 
Ur. Wolfe, who stood up with Miss Lowther. Having completed the 
dance with Lady Maria, Mr. Warrington begged Miss Theo to do him 
the honour of walking tlie next minuet, and accordingly Miss Theo, 
tdushing and looking very happy, went through her exercise to the 
great delight of her parents and the rage of Misa Humpleby, Sir John 
Hnmpleby's daughter, of Liphook, who expected, at least, to have stood 
up liext tdter my Lady- Maria. Then, after the minuets, came countiy 
dances, tiie music bdng performed by a harp, fiddle, and flf^eolet ; 
perched in a litdjs balcony, and thrumming through the ierening rather 
feeble and melancholy tunes. Take up an old book of music, and play 
a few of those tunes now, and one wonders how pMple at any time 
could have found the airs otherwise than melancholy. And yet tjiey 
loved and frisked and lauded and courted to that sad iecompaniment. 
There is scarce one of the airs that has not an amari aliquid, a tang of 
sadness. Perhaps it is because they are old and defiinct, and their 
plaintive echoes call out to ua from the limbo of the past, whither they 
have been consigned for this century. Perhaps they vere gay when 
they were alive; and our descendants when they hear — ^well, never 
mind; names — when they, hear the works .of certain maestri now 
popular, will say : Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused our 



Mr. Warrington had the honour of a duchess's company at his tea- 
drinking — Colonel Lambert's and Mr. Prior's heroine, tile Duchess of 
Queensbeny. And though the duchess carefully turned her back u^n 
a countess who was present, laughed loudly, glanced at the latter over 
her shoulder, and pointedat her with her fan, yet almost ell the com- 
pany pushed, and bowed, and cringed, and smiled, and backed b^ore 
this countess, scturely- taking any notice of her Grace of Queensb^thy 
and her jokes, and her.ian, and her airs. Now this couutess was no 
other than the Countess of Yarmouth- Walmoden,- the lady whom his 
Miyesty Oeoi^e the Second, of Great Britain,' France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender ot the Faith, delighted to honour. She had met 
Harry Warrington in the walks duit morning, and had been mighty 
gracious to the young Virginian. She had told him they would have 
a game at cards that night; and purblind old Colonel Blinkinsbp, 
who fancied the invitation had been addressed to bim, had made the 
profbundest of bows. "Pooh ! pooh ! " said the Countess of England 
and Hanover, " I don't mean you. I mean the young Firshinian ! " 
And everybody congratulated the youth on his good fortune. At night, 
all the worid, in order to show their loyal^, doubtless, throniged round 
my Lady Yarmouth ; my Lord Bamborough was eager to make her 
partM at quadrille ; my Lady Blanche Pendragon, that model of virtue ; 
Sir Lancelot Quintain, that patterii of knighthood and valaiir; Mr. 
Dean of Ealing, that exemplary divine and preacher ; numerous gentle- 
men, noblemen, generals, c<donelB, matrons, and spinsters of thehi^ieet 
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rank, were on the watch for a smile from her, or eager to jump up and 
jom her card-table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek reapect, 
and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian lady with profound 
gravity and courtesy. 

Harry's bow had been no lower than hoepitality required ; but, 
such as it was, Miss Hester chose to be imUgnant witli it. She 
scarce epoke a word to her partner during their dance together ; and 
when he took her to the supper-room for refreshment she was little 
more communicative. To enter that room they had to pass by Madame 
Walmoden's card-table, who goodnaturedly called out to her host 
as he was passing, and asked him if his " breddy liddle bardner liked 
tanzing ? " 

" I thank your ladyship, 1 don't like tanzing, and I don't like 
cards," says Miss Hester, tossing up -her head ; and, dropping a 
curtsey like a " cheese," she strutted away from the countess's table. 

Mr. Warrington was veiy much offended. Sarcasm from the young 
to the old pajned him : flippant behaviour towards himself hurt him. . 
Courteous in his simple way to all persons whom he met, he expected 
a like politeness from them. Hetty perfectly weU knew what oSence 
she was giving ; could mark the displeasure reddenii^ on her partner's 
honest face, with a side-long glance of her eye ; nevertheless she tried 
to wear her most ingenuous smile ; and, as she came up to the side- 
board where the refreshments were set, artlessly said : — 

" What a horrid, vulgar old woman that is ; don't you think so ? " 

" What woman ? " asked the young man. 

" That Gennan woman — my lady Yarmouth — to whom all the men 
are bowii^ and crii^ing." 

" Her ladyship has been very kind to me," saya Htoiy, grimly. 
" Won't you have some of this custard ? " 

" ^nd you have been bowing to her, too ! You look as if your n^us 
was not nice," harmlessly continues Miss Hetty. 

" It is not very good n^us," says Harry, with a gulp. 

" And the custard is bad too ! I declare 'tie made witii bod eggs ! " 
cries Miss Lambert 

" I wish Hester, that the entertainment and the company had been 
better to your liking," says poor Hany. 

" 'Tis very tmfbrtunate ; but I daresay you could not help it," cries 
the young women, tossing her little curly head. 

Mr. Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in body, and clenched 
his fists and his teeth. The little torturer artlessly contJnned, "You 
seem disturbed : shall we go to my mamma ?" 

" Yes, let us go to your mamma," cries Mr. Warrington, vrith glaring 
eyes and a " Curse you, why are you always standing in the way ?" to 
an unlucky waiter. 

" La I Is that the way you speak in Virginia?" asks Miss Pertnesa. 

" We are rough there sometimes, madam, and can't help beir^ dis- 
turbed," he says slowly, and with a quiver in his whole fruuet iDoking 
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down upon her ■mih fire flashing out of hia eyes. Uettj saw nothing 
disUnctlf afterwards, and until ehe came to her mother. Never had 
die seen Han; look so handsome or eo noble. 

"You look pale, child I" cries mamma, anxious ]ike all pavida matret. 

" "Tie the cold — no, I mean the heat Thank you, Mr. WarringtOTi." 
And Bho makes him a fiunt curtsey , as Hanj bows a tremendous bow, 
and walks elsewhere amongst his guests. He hardly knows what is 
happening at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his aunt and die 
Duchess of Queensbeny. When the royal favouiite passed the duchess, 
her grace gare her ladyship an awful stare out of eyes that were not so 
br^bt now as they had b^ in the young days when they " set the 
world on fire ;" turned round with an affected laugh to her neighbour, 
and shot at die jolly Hanoverian lady a ceaseless fire of giggles and 
sneers. The countess pursued her game at cards, not knowing, or not 
choosing perhaps to know, how her enemy was jibing at her. There 
had been a feud of many years' dat« between their Graces of Queens- 
berry and the femily on the throne. 

" How you all bow down to the idol ! Don't tell me I You are as 
bad as the rest, my good Madame Bemst^n ! " the Duchess says. 
"Ah, what a true Christian country this isl and how your dear 
first husband, the Bishop, would, have liked to see such a s^ht ! " 

" Forgive me, if I fail quite to understand your Grace." 

" We are both of us growing old, my good Bernstein, or, perhaps, 
ve won't understand when we don't choose to understand. .That is Uie 
way with us women, my good young Iroquois." 

"Your Grace remarked, that it was a Christian country," said 
Madame de Bernstein, " and I failed to perceive the point of the 
remark." 

" Indeed, my good creature, there is very httle point in it ! I 
meant we were such good Christians, becatise we were so forgiving. 
Don't yon remember reading when you were young, or your husband 
the Bishop reading when he was in the pulpit, how, when a woman 
amongst the Jews was caught doing wrong, the Pharisees were for 
stoning her out of hand ? Far firom stoning such a woman now, look, 
how fond we are of her ! Any man in this room would go round it on 
his knees if yonder woman bade him. Yes, Madam Walmoden, yon 
may look up from your cards with your great painted &ce, and frown 
widi your great painted eyebrows at me. You know I am talkii^; 
about you ; and I intend to go on talkii^ about you, too. I say any 
man here would go round the room on his knees, if you bade him ! " 

" I think, madam, I know two or three who wouldn't I " says Mr. 
Warrington, with some spirit. . 

" Quick, let me hug ttiem to my heart of hearts ! " cries the old 
Duchess. " Which are they ? Bring 'em to me, my dear Iroquob ! 
Let ns have a game of four — of honest men and women ; that is to 
say, if we can find a couple more partners, Mr. WarringtMi ! " 

Goot^lc 
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<< Here are we three," says the Bftroness Bernstein, irith a forced 
IVDgfa ; " let us 1^7 a dummy." 

" Fray, mAdam, where is ^e thiid ? " asks the old Duchess, lookiiiig 
roncd. 

" Madam I "■ cries out the other elderly lady, " I leave your 
Grace to boast of your honeBty, which I have no doubt is spotless: 
butlwill thank. you not to doubt mine before my own relatives and 
children t" 

" S*e How she fires up at a word ! I am sure, my dear creature, you 
are quite as honest as most of the company," says the Duchess. 

" Which may not be good enough' for her Grace theDuchess of Queens- 
berry and Dover, who, to be sure, might have stayed away in such a 
case, but it is the best my nephew could get, maxlam, and his best 
be' has given you. You look astonished, Harry, my dear — and well 
yon may. He is not used to our ways,' madam." 

" Uadam, he has found an aunt who can t«ach .him our ways, and a 
great deal more I " cries the Duchess, Mpping her fan. 

" She will teach him to try and make all his guests welcome, old or 
young, rich or poor. That ia the Virginian way, ' isn't it, Harry ? 
She will t«ll him, when Catherine Hyde is angry with his old aunt, 
that they were Mends aa girls, and ought not to quarrel now they ore 
dd women. And she will not be wrong, will she. Duchess ? " And 
herewith the one dowager made a snperb curtsey to the other, and tlie 
battle just impending hetween them passed away. 

"Egad, it was like Byng and Golissonidre ! ". cried Chaplain 
Sampson, as Harry talked over the night's transactions with his pupil 
next morning. " No power on earth, I thought, could have prevented 
those two from going into action ! " 

" Seventy-fours at least — both of 'em ! " laughs Harry. 

" But the Baroness declined the battle, and sailed out of fire with 
inimitable skill." 

" "Why should she be afraid ? I have heard you say my aunt is aa 
witty as any woman alive, and need fear the tongue of no dowager in 
England." 

" Hem ! Perhaps she had good reasons for being peaceable I " 
Sampson knew very weL what they were, and that poor Bernstein's 
reputation was so hopelessly flawed and cracked, that any sarcasms 
levelled at Madame Walmoden were equally applicable to her. 

" Sir," cried Harry, in great amazement, " you don't moan to say 
there is anything against the character of my aunt, the Baroness de 
Bernstein ! " 

The Chaplain looked at the young 'Vii^inian with such an air of 
utter wonderment, that the latter saw there must be some history 
against his aunt, and some charge which Sampson did not choose to 
reveal. " Great Heavens 1 " Harry groaned out, " are there two then 
in the fomily, who are — ■-" 

" "Which two ? " asked the Chaplain. 
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But here Hany stopped, UuHhing very red. He i«memberedi and 
we shall presently liave to state, whence he had got his information 
i^arding the other fiunilf culprit, and bit his lip, and was silent. 

" Byrnes are always unpleasant tilings, Mr. Warrington," said tha 
Chaplun ; " and we had best hdd our peace regarding them. No man 
OT woman can live long la this wicked worid of ours, without some 
scandal attaching to them, and I iear our excellent Baroness h«s been 
no more fortunate than her neighbours. We cannot escape calumny, 
my dear yom^ friend ! You have had sad proof enough of that in 
your brief stay amongst us. But we can have dear consciences, and 
tliat is Gie main point I " And herewith the Chaplain threw hia htuid- 
some eyes upward, and tried to look as if Au conscience was as white 
as the ceiling. 

" Has there been anything vtry wrong then, about my Aunt Bern- 
stein ? " continued Harry, remembering how at home his mother had 
never spoken of the Baroness. 

"0 laneta nmpUi^a*!" the Chaphun muttered to himself. " Stories, 
my dear sir, much older than your time or mine. Stories such as 
were told about everybody, de me, de U; you know with' what d^ree of 
truth in your own case." 

" Confound the villain ! I should like to hear any scoundrel say a 
word against the dear old lady," cries the youi^ gendeman, " Why, 
this world, parson, is full of lies and scandal ! " 

"And you are just b^inning to find it out, my dear sir," cries the 
dei^yman, with his most beatified air. V Whose character hos.not been 
attacked ? My lord's, yours, mine,— everyone's. We must bear as 
well as we can, and pardon to the utmost cj our power." 

"You may. It's your doth, you know; but, by Geoi^e, / won't ! " 
cries Mr; Warrington, and again goes down the fist with a thump on 
the table. " Let any fellow say a word in my hearing against that dear 
old creature, and 111 pull hia nose, as sure as my name is Henry. 
Esmond. How do you do. Colonel Lambert. - You find us late again, 
wr. Me and his Reverence kept' it up pretty late with some of the 
young fellows, after the ladies went away. I hope the dear ladies are 
well, air ? " and here Harry rose, greeting his friend the Colonel very 
kindly, who had come to pay him a moming-vidt, and had entered 
the room followed by Mr. Gumbo (the latter preferred walking. very 
leisurely about all the affiurs of life) just as Hany — suiting the action to 
the word — ^was tweaking tlie nose of Calumny. 

" The ladies ore purdy. Whose nose were you pulling when I came 
in, Mr. Warrington ? " says the Colonel, laughing. 

" Isn't it a shame, sir ? The parson, here, was telling me, that there 
are villains here who attack the character of my aunt, the Baroness of 
Bernstein 1" 

" You don't mean to say so ! " cries Mr. Lambert. 
" 1 tell Mr. Harry that everybody is calumniated ! " aays the 
Chiqiliun, with a denool intonation ; but, at the same timei he looks 
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at CoJoiiel Lambert and vinks, as much as to say, " Ho knows nothing 
— ^keep bim in the dark." 

The Colonel took the hint. " Yes," says he, " the jawa of slander an 
fiir ever wagging. 'WitnesB that story about the daucing-^1, that 
we all believed against you, Harry Warrington." 

'■What all, sir?" 

" No, not all. One didn't — Hetty didn't. You should haire heard 
her standing up for you, Harry, t'other day, whrai somebody — a little 
bird — brought ua another story about you ; about a game at cards on 
Sunday morning, when you and a friend of yours might ha^ been 
bett«r employed:" And here there was a look of mingled humour and 
reproof at the clergyman. 

" Faith, I own it, sir ! " says the chaplain. " It was mea culpa, 
m»a moximri — ^no, mea minima culpa, only the rehearsal of an old 
game at picquet, which we had been talking over." 

" And did Miss Hester stand np for me ? " says Harry. 

"Miss Hest«r did. But why that wondering loti?" asks the 
Colonel. 

" She scolded me last night like — like anything," says downright 
Hany. " I never heard a young girl go on so. She made fun of 
everybody — ^hit about at youi^ and old — so that I covQdn't help telling 
her, sir, tbat in our country, leastways in Vii^inia (tbey say the 
Yankees are very pert), young people don't speak of their elders so. And. 
do you know, sir, we had a sort of a quarrel, and I'm very glad you've 
told me she spoke kindly of me," says Hany, shaking his friend's 
band, a ready boyish emotion glowii^ in his cheeks and in his eyes. 

" You won't come to much hurt if you find no worse enemy than 
Hest«r, Mr. Warrington," said the girl's &ther, gravely, looking not 
without a deep thrill of interest at the flushed face and moist eye« of 
his young friend. " Is he fond of her ?" thought llie Colonel. " And 
bow fond ? 'Tie evident he knows nothing, and Miss Hot has been 
performing some of her tricks. He is a fine, honest lad, and God 
bless him." And Colonel Lambert looked towards Harrywitb that manly, 
friendly kindness which our luclg' young Virginian was not unaccus- 
tomed to inspire, for he was comely-to look at, prone to blush, to 
kindle, nay, to melt, at a kind story. His laughter was cheery to 
hear : his eyes shone confidently : his voice spoke truth. 

" And the yoong lady of the minuet 7 She distinguished herself to 
perfection : t^e whole room admired," asked Hie courtly Chaplain, " I 



"Miss Theodo^ is perfectly well, and ready to dance at tbia 
minnto with your reverence," says her Mh«i. " Or stay, Cbapltun, 
perhaps you mJy dance on Sunday?" The Colonel then tunwd to 
Harry again. " You ptud your coart very neat^ to the great lady, 
Mr. Flatterer. My Lady Yarmouth has been trumpeting your praises 
at the Pump Boom. She says she has got a leedel boy in Hannover 
dat is weiy like yon, and you are a shanning young mans." 

Goot^lc 
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"If her Isdyehip were a qneeo, people could scarcely be more 
ireSpdcthil to her," says the Ch^lain. 

" Let us call her a Tice-queen, paxsoD," sajs the Colonel, with a 
tvinkld of Ms eye. 

" Her uwyes^ pocketed for^ of my guineas at quadrille," cries 
Mr. Waningtou, with a laugh. 

" She will play you on the same terms another day. The countess 
is fond of play, and she wins from most people," said the Colonel, drily. 
" Why don't you het her ladyship five thousand on a bishopric, parson ? 
I have heard of a clei^;yman who made such a bet, and who lost it, and 
who paid it, and who got the biBhopric." 

"Ah! who will lend me the five thousand ? Will you, sir?" asked 
the <}haplain. 

" No, sir. I won't give her five thousand to be made Conunander-in- 
Chief or Pope of Rome," says the Colonel stoutly, " I shall fling no 
stones at the woman ; but I shell bow no knee to her, as I see a pack 
of rascals do. No ofience — I don't mean you. And I dont mean 
Harry Warrington, who was quite r^ht to be civil to her, and to lose 
bis money with good humour. Harry, I am come to bid thee farewell, 
my boy. We have had our pleasuring — my money is run out, and we 
must jog back to Oakhurst. Will you ever come and see the old place 
luram ?" 

" Now, sir, now ! I'll ride back with you ! " cries Harry, eagerly, 

" Why — TO— not now," says the Colonel in a hurried manner. " We 
haven't got room — ^that is, we're — were expecting some friends [the 
Lord fbi^ve me for the lie ! " he mutters]. " But — but you'll come to 
us when — ^when Tom's at home — yes, when Tom's at home. That 
will be famous fim — and I'd have yon to know, sir, that my wi& and I 
love you sincerely, sir — and so do the girls, however much they scold 
you. And if you ever are in a scrape — and such things have happened, 
Mr. Chaplain ! you will please to count upon me. Mind that, sir t " 

And the Colonel was for taking leave of Harry then and there, on the 
spot, hut the young man followed him down ^e stairs, and inedsted 
upon saying good-bye to his dear ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately to Mr. Lambert's 
lodging, the two gentlemen took the direction of the common, where, 
looking from Hany's windows, Ur. Sampson saw the pair in earnest 
conversation. First, Lambert smiled and looked roguish. Then, 
presently, at a £uther stage of the talk, he Sung up both his 
hands and performed other gestures indicating surprise and ac!'iation. 

" The boy is tolling him," thought the Chaplain, When Mr. War- 
rii^ton came back in an hour, he found his Reverence deep in flie 
composition of a .sermon. Harry's hao was grave and meboiGholy ; he 
flung down his hat, buried himself in a great chair, and then came 
from bis lips something like an execration. 

" The young ladies are going, and our heart is affected ? " stud the 
Chaplain, looking up from his manuscript. 
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" Heart ! " sneered HanY. 

" Whicli of the young ladiea is the conqueror, ear ? I thought the 
youngest's eyes followed you about at your ball." 

" Confound the little termagant ! " broke out Harry, " what 
does she mean by being so pert to me. She tnats me as if I was 
a fool!" 

" And no man is, eir, with & woman 1 " said the BCribe of the 
sermon. 

" Ain't they, Chapkin ? " And Harry growled out more nau^tj 
words expressive of inwaid disquiet. 

"By the way, have you heard anytliing of your lost property?" 
asked the Chaplain, presently looking up from his pages. 

Harry sfud, " Ko ! " with another word, which I would not piint fiir 
the world. 

" I b^in to suspect, sir, that there was mpre money than you like 
to own in that book. I wiah I could find some." 

" There were notes in it," said Hany, very gloomily, " and — find 
papers that I am very sorry to lose. What the deuce has come of it ? 
I had it when we dined together." 

" I saw you put it in your pocket ! " cried the Chaplain. Isawyou 
take it out and pay at ^e toyshop a bill for a gdd thimble and work- 
box for one of your young ladies. Of course you have asked there, 
sir?" 

"Of course I have," says Mr. Warrington, plui^ed in melanoboly, 

" Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I r^bmber right. I was so 
cut myself that I scarce remember anything. Can you trust those 
black feUoira, sir ? " 

" I con trust him with my head. 'V^th my head ? " groaned out 
Mr. Warrington, bitterly. " I can't trust myself with it. 

" O that a man should put an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains ! " 

" You may well call it an enemy, Chaplain. Hang it, I have a great 
mind to moke a vow never to drink another drop ! A fellow says any- 
thing when he is in drink." 

The Chaplain laughed. " You, »r," he said, " are close enough ! " 
And the truth was, that, for the last few days, no amount of wine 
would unseal Mr. Warrington's lips, when the artless Sampson by 
chance touched on the subject of his patron's loss. 

" And so the little countiy nymphs are gone, or going, sir ? " aakod 
the Chaplain. " They were nice, fresh little things ; but I think the 
mother was the finest woman of the three. 1 declare, a woman at five- 
aod-thirty or so is at her prime. What do you say, sir ? " 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, askance at the Clei^yman. 
"Confound all women, I say!" muttered the young misogynist. 
For which sentiment every well-conditioned person vrill surely rebuke 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ENTAHOLBMENTe. 



UR good Colonel had, no 
doubt, taken counsel vith 
his good wife, and they had 
determined to remove their 
little Hettf as speedily as 
possible out of Uie readi of 
the charmer. In complaints 
such as that under which 
the poor little maiden vas 



Uie remedy of absence and 
distance often acts effectually 
with men ; but I believe 
womoi are not bo easily 
cured by the alibi treat-. 
ment. Some of them will 
go away ever so far, and for 
ever so long, and the obeli- 
nate disease hangs by them, 
spito of distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, torture, insuh 
them, and etiU the little deluded creatures will persist in their fidelity. 
Nay, if I may speak, alter profound and extensive study and observa^ 
tion, there are few better ways of securing the ^thfiilnees and 
admiration of the beautiful partners of our enstence than a little 
judicious ill-treatment, a brisk dose of occadonal violence as an 
alteratiTe, and, for general and wholesome diet, a cooling but pretty 
onistant neglect. At sparing intervals, administer small quantities of 
love and kindness ; but not every day, or too olten, as this medicine, 
much taken, bses its effect Those dear creatures who are the most 
indifferent to their husbands, are those who are cloyed by too much sur- 
feiting of the sugarplums and lollypops of Love. T have known a young 
bong, with every wish gratified, yawn in her adoring husband's face, 
and prefer the conversation and petiu win* of the merest booby and 
idiot ; whilst, on tiie other hand, I have seen Chloe,— at vium. Stzephon 
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faaB fiimg his bootjack in the mommg, or nhom he has cursed before 
the Bervants at dinner, — come creeping and fondling to his knee at tea- 
time, when he is comfortable after his litde nap and his good wine ; 
and pat his bead and play him his &vourite tunes ; and, when old John, 
the butler, or old Maiy, the maid, comes in with the bed-candles, look 
round proudly, as much as to say, now John look how good my dearest 
Heniy is 1 Make your game, gentlemen, then ! There is the coazii^ 
fondlmg, adoring line, when you are henpecked, and Louisa is 
indifferent, and bored out of her exjetence. There is the maidy, selfish, 
effectual system, where ehe answers to the whistle ; and comes in at 
" Down Charge ;" and knows her master ; and frisks and fawns about 
him ; and nuzzles at his knees ; and " licks the hand that's raised" — 
that's raised to do her good, as (I quote from memory) Mr. Pope 
finely observes. What used the late lamented O'Connell to say, over 
whom a grateful country has raised such a magnificent testimonial 9 
" Hereditary bondsmen," he used to remark, " know ye not, who would 
be free, themselves must strike the blow f " Of course you must, in 
political as in domestic circles. So up with your cuc^els, my enslaved, 
iiyared boys ! 

Women will be pleased with these remariis, because they have suoh 
ft taste for humour and understand irony : and I should not be sur- 
prised if young Onibstreet, who corresponds with three penny papers 
and describes the persons and conversation of gentlemen whom he 
meets at his " clubs," will say, " I told you so I He advocates the 
thrashing of women ! He has no nobility of soul ! He has no heart ! " 
Nor have I, my eminent young Grubstreet ! any more than you have 
ears. Dear ladiss:! I assure you' I am only joking in the above 
rematks, — I ^,not advocate the thrashing of your sex at all, — > 
and, as you oaa't understand the commonest bit of fim, beg leave flatly 
to teHl you, that I consider your sex a hundred times more loving and 
fititlifUl than ours. 

So, what is the use of Hetty's parents taking her home, if the little 
maid intends to be just as fond of Harry absent as of Harry present ? 
Why not let her see him before Ball and Dobbin are put to, and say 
" Good-bye, Harry ! I ^ras veiy wilfiil and fractious last night, and 
jrou were very kind : but good-bye, Harry ! " She will show no special 
ranotion : she is so ashamed of her secret, that she will not betjuy it. 
Hanj is too much preoccupied to discover it for himself. He does 
not know what grief is lying behind Hetty's glances, or hidden under: 
the artifice of her innocent young smiles. He has, perhaps, a care of 
his own. He will part from her calmly, and &ncy she is happy 
to get back to her music and her poultry and her flower-garden. 

JBe did not even ride part <^ the way homewards by the side of 
his friend's carriage. He had some other par^ arranged for that 
Aftemoou, and when he returned thence, the good Lamberts were 
gone from Tunbridge Wells. There were their windows open, and 
the card in one ttf them signifying tbat the apartments were tmoe 
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more to let, A little paraing sorrow at the blank aspect of tiie noma 
lately^ enliveDed by coimtenances so bank and Mendly, may have 
crossed the young g^tleman'e mind ; but he dines at the Whit« Horse 
at four o'clock, and eats his dinner and calls fiercely for his botdo. 
Poor little Hester will choke over her tea about the same hour 
vhen the Lamberts arriTS to sleep at the house of their friends 
at Westerham. The young roses will be wan in her cheeks in the 
morning, and there will be black oirdes round her eyes. It was 
the thunder : the night was hot : she could Dot sleep : she will be 
better when she gets home a^n the nest day. And home they come. 
There is the gate where he fell. There is the bed he lay in, the chair 
in wMdi he used to sit — what ages seem to hare passed ! What « 
gulf between to-day and yesterday ! Who is that little child caUing 
her chickens, or watering her roses yonder? Are she and Hint girl 
the same Hester Lambert ? Why, she is ever so much older than 
Theo now — Theo, who has always been so comp<sed, and so clever, 
and BO old for her age. But in a night or two Hester has lived — O, 
long, long years ! So have many besides : and poppy and mandragora 
will never medicine them tfl the sweet sleep tiiej tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lambert cavalcade drive away, and felt a 
grim relief. She looks with hot eyes at Harry when he comes in to his 
aunt's card-tables, Sashed with Barbeau's good wine. He laughs, 
rattles, in reply to his aunt, who asks him which of the girls is hig 
sweetheart ? He gaily says, he loves them both like sisters. He has 
never seen a better gentleman, nor better people, than the L^nbertai 
Why is Lambert not a general f He has been a most distinguiflhed 
officer : his Boyal Highness the Duke is very fond of him. Madame 
Bernstein says, that Harry must make interest with Lady Yarmouth 
for his protege. 

" £Ule rawole de Ions, cher bedid ancbe ! " says Madame Bernstein, 
mimicking the coimtess's German accent. The baroness is delighted 
with her boy's success. "You carry off the hearts of aQ the old women) 
doesn't he, Maria ?" she says with a sneer at her niece, who qui,pr8 
under the stab, 

" You were quite right, my dear, not to perceive that she cheated at 
cards, and yon play like a grand seigneur," continues Madame de 



"Dili she cheat?" cries Hany astenished. "I am sure, ma'am, I 
saw no unfair play." !■■ 

" No more did 1, my dear, but I am sure she cheated. Babi every 
woman cheats. I and Maria included, when we can get a chan(^. But, 
irtien you play with the Walmoden, you don't do 'wrong to lose i« 
moderation : and many men cheat in .tiiat way. Cultivate her. She 
has taken a fancy to your heatis yew/. Why should your .Excellency 
not be Governor of Virginia, air? You must go and ^>^ your respects 
to the Duke and bis Majesty at Kensington,' The Ooimtess (rf Yai- 
mouth wiU bo your besffriend at Conrt", ■ ,' ■ 
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, " Why fihoold you not introduce me, aunt ? " asked Hany. 

The old Isdy'B rouged cheek grew a little redder. " I am not in 
iaTOur at Kensington," she said. " I maly have heen once ; and there 
are no &ces so unwelcome to kings as those they wish to forget. All 
of OS want to forget something or somebody. I daresay our ingmu here 
wonldliketonipeasumor twooffthe slate. Wouldstthou not, Harry?" 

Harry turned red, too, and so did Maria, and his aunt laughed one 
of those wicked lai^hs which are not oltc^ether pleasant to hear. 
What meant those guil^ signals on the cheeks of her nephew and 
niece ? What account waa scored upon the memory of either, which 
-the? were desirous to effitce ? I fear Madame Bernstein was right, 
and that moat folks have acme ugly reckoning written up on their 
consciences, which we were glad to he quit of. 

Had Maria known one of the causes of Harry's disquiet, that middle- 
aged spinster would have been more unquiet still, for some days he 
had missed a pocketrbot^ He had remembered it in his possesmim 
on that day, when he drank so much claret at the White Horse, and 
Gumbo carried him to bed. He sought for it in the morning, but none 
of his sermnts had seen it. He had iuquired for it at the White 
Horse, but there were no traces of it. He could not cry the book, and 
conld only make very cautious inquiries respectii^ it. He must not 
have it known that the hook waa lost, A pretty condition of mind 
Iiady Maria Esmond would be in, if she knew that the outpourings of 
her heart were in the hands of the public ! The letters contiuned all 
£orts of disclosares ; a hundred &mily secrets were narrated by the 
artless correspondent : there was ever so much satire and abuse of per- 
sons with whom she and Mr. Warringtmi came in contact. There 
were expostulations about his attentions to other ladies. There vras 
scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, protests of eternal fidelity ; the usual 
fiinago, dear madam, which you may remember you wrote to your 
Edward, when you were engaged to him, and before you became Mrs. 
Jones. Would you like those letters to be read by anyone else ? Do 
you recollect what you said about the Miss Browns in two or three of 
those letters, and the unfavourable opinion you expressed of Mrs. 
Thompson's character ? Do you happen to recal the words which you 
used regarding Jones himself, whom you subsequently married (lor in 
consequence of disputes about the settlements your engagement with 
Edward was broken off}? and would you like Mr. J. to see those 
remarks ? You know you wouldn't. Then be pleased to vrithdraw that 
imputation which you have already cast in your mind upon Lady Maria 
Esmond. No doubt her letters were very foolish, as most loveletters 
are, but it does not follow that there was anything wrong in thenu 
They are foolish when written by young folks to one another, and how 
much more fwlish when written l^ an old man to a youi^ lass, or by 
an old lass to a young lad I No wonder Lady Maria should not like 
her letters to be read. Why, the v^ spelling — ^but that didn't matbst 
so much in her ladyship's days, tod people are just as fixdish now. 
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though thej spell better. No, it ia not the spelling which matters bo 
much ; it is the writiiig at all. I for one, and £>r the fijtnre, am deter-x 
mined never to apeak or write mj mind out r^arding any thing or raj 
body. I intend to say of ererf woman that she ia chaste and hand- 
some ; of every man Umt he is handsome, clever, and rich ; of eveiy 
book that it is delightfully interesting ; of Snobmore's manners that 
they are gentlemanlike ; of Screwby's dinners that they are luxnrioas ; 
of Jawkins's conversation that it is lively and amusing ; of Xaati^w, 
that aha has a sweet temper ; of Jezebel, that her cdour is natnnl ; 
of Bluebeard, that he really was most indu^nt to his wives, and that 
very likely they died of bronchitis. What ? a word against the spoden 
Messaliaa? Wbat an unfavourable view of human nature! Wbat? 
Eii^ Cheops was not a perfect monarch ? O, you railer at royalty and 
slanderer of all that is noble and good ! When this book is concluded, 
I shall change tbe jaundiced livery which my books have worn onoe X 
b^an to liep in numbers, have ros&eoloured coata fbr them with chendis 
on the cover, and all the characters within shall be perfect angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and women, from whose 
sbonlders no sort of wings have sprouted as yet, and who, vrithout any 
manner of doubt, have their little Jailii^. There is Madame Bemstean: 
she has fallen asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking too mooh, 
— ^ose are her ladyship's little failings. Mr. Karty Warrington has 
gone to play a mateh at billiards witii Count Caramboh : I snspeot 
idleness is hU filing. That ia what Mr. Chaplain Sampson remarks 
to Lady Maria, as they are talking together in a low tone, so as not to 
interrupt Aunt Bernstein's doze in the neighbouring room. 

" A gentleman of Mr, Warrington's means can afford to be idle," 
aays Lady Maria. " Why, sore you love cards and biUiarda yourOEJf, 
my good Mr. Sampson ? " 

" I don't say, madam, my practice is good, only my doctrine is 
sound," says Mr. Chiq)lain with a sigh. " This young gentlemaa 
should have some employment. He should appear at Court, and enter 
the service of his country, as befits a man of his station. He should 
settle down, and choose a woman of a suitable rank as his wife.'' 
Sampson looks in her ladyship's face as he speaks. 

" Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time," says Lady Maria, blmdiing 
slightly. 

" Mr. Warrington might see hia relatiTes of his fiither's &mily," 
Euggeste Mr. Chaplain. 

" Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and hallooing after foxes ! I 
don't see anything to be gained by hia frequenting them, Mr. Sampstm I " 

" They are of an ancient fiunily, of which the chief has been, knight 
of the shire these hundred years," says the Chaplain. " I have heard 
Sir Miles hath a daughter of Mr. Harry's age — and a beauty, too." 

" I know nothing, wr, about Sir Miles Warrington, and his datmhters, 
and hia beanties ! " cries Maria, in a fluater. 

" The baroness stirred — ^no — ^her ladyship is in a sweet sleep," i«yi 
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flie Chaplain, in a very soft Tolce. " I fear, madam, for jour ladyship's 
cousin, Mr. Warrington. I fear for hia youth ; for designing peraons 
who may get about him ; for extraTaganees, follies, intrigue* even into 
which he wiU be led, and uito which everybody will tij to tempt hm^ 
His lordship, my kind patron, bade me to come and watch over him, and 
I am here accordii^y, as your ladyship knowdh. I know the follies 
of young men. Perhaps I have practised them myself. I own it witb 
a blush," adds Mr. Sampson with much unction— not, however, bringing 
the promised blush forward to corroborate the asserted repentance. 

"Between ourBelves, I fear' Mr. Warrington is in some trouMe now, 
madam," continues the Chaplam, steadily looking at Lady Maria. 
' " What, ag^ ? " shrieks the lady. 

.' "Hushl Your ladyship's dear invalid!" whispers the Chaplain, 
again pomting towards Madame Bernstein. " Do you think yoiir 
toaan has any partiality for any — any member of Mr. Lambert's 
&mUy? for example, Miss Lambert?" 

" Ther« is nothing between him and Miss Lambert," says Lady Mario. 

■ " Your ladyship is certain ? " 

■■ " Women are said to have good eyea in such matters, my good 

Sampson," says my lady, with an easy air. " 1 thought the little giil 

•eemed to be following him." 

i " Then I am at fiiult once more," the frank Chaplain said. " Mr. 

Warrington said of the young lady, that she ought to go back to her 

doll, and called her a pert stuck-up little hussy." 

I " Ah I " sighed Lady Mary, as if relieved by the news. 

" Then, madam, there must be somebody else," said the Chaplain. 
'". Has he confided nothing to your ladyship ?" 
; "Tome, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? How?" exclaims Maria. 

" Some six days ago, after we had been dining at the White Horse, and 
iking too fredy, Mr. Warrington lost a pocket-book containing letters." 
^ "Letters?" gasps Lady Maria. 

■ " And probably more money than he likes to own," cimtinues Mr. 
Sampson, with a grave nod of the head. " He is very much disturbed 
about the book. We have both made cautious inquiries about it We 
have GraciouB powers, is your ladyship ill ?" 

: Hera my Lady Maria gave three remarkably shrill screams, and 
tumbled off her chtur. 

' " I will see the Prince. I have a right to see him. Whafs fliis? 
—Where am I? — What's the matter?" cries Madame Bernstein, 
wakii^ up from her sleep. She had been dreamir^ of old days, no 
doubt. The old lady shook in all her limbs — her &ae was very much 
Bushed. She stared about wildly a moment, and then tottered forward 
km her tortoiseshell cane. " What — what's the matter ? " she asked 
agun. " Have you killed her, sir?" 

, " Some suddm qnalm must have come over her ladyship. Shall I 
cut her laces, madam ? or send for a doctor ? " cries the Chaplain, with 
eveiy look of innocence vid alarm. 
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" What has passed between you, eir ? " asked the old lady, fiercely. 

" I give you my honour, madam, I have done I don't know what. 
I but mentioned that Mr. Warrington had lost a pocket-txx^ contamiug 
letters, and my lady swooned, as you see." 

Madame Bemgtein dashed water on her niece's face. A feeble moan 
told presently that the lady was coming to hersell 
■ The Baroness looked sternly after Mr. Sampson, as she sent him 
away on his errand for the doctor. Her aunt's grim countenance was 
of httle comfort to poor Maria when she saw it on waking up fiom her 
swoon. 

"What has happened?" asked the youi^r lady, bewildered and 



" Hm I You know beet what has happened, madam, I suppose. 
What hath happened before in our family?" cried the old Baroness, 
faring at her niece witii savage eyes. 

" Ah ! yes ! the letters have heem lost— ach lieber Himmel I " And 
Mario, as she would sometimes do, when much moyed, began to speak 
in the language of her moUier. 

" Yes I the seal has been broken, and the letters have been lost. 
Tis the old story of the Esmonds," cri«d the elder, bitterly. 

"Seal brokei, letters lost? What do you mean, aunt?" asked 
Maria, faintly. 

" I mean that my mother was the only honest woman that ever 
entered the fiunilyl" cried the Baroness, stamping her foot. "And 
she waa a parson's dau^ter of no family in particular, or she would 
have gone wrong, too. Good Heavens 1 is it decreed that we aze all to 
be...?" 

" To be what, madam ?" cried Maria. 

" To be what my Lady Queensherry said we were last night To be 
what we art .' You know the word for it ! " cried the indignant old 
woman. " I say, what has come to the whole race ? Your father'a 
mother was an hcmest woman, Maria. Why did I leave her ? Whj 
couldn't you remain so ?" 

"Madam!" exclaims Maria, "1 declare, belbre Heaven, I am 
as " 

" Bah I Don't madam me ! Don't call Heaven to witness — there's 
nobody by t And if you swore to your innocence till the rest of your 
teeth dropped out of your mouth, my Lady Maria Esmond, I would 
not beheve yOu ' " . 

" Ah t It was you told bun ! " gasped Maria. She recognised an 
arrow out of her aunt's quiver. 

" I saw some folly going on between you and the boy, and I told 
him that you were as old as his mother. Yes, I did 1 Do jou suppose 
I am going to let Henry Esmond's boy fling himself and his wealtli 
away upon such a battered old rock as you ? The boy sha'n't be robbed 
and cheated in our family. Not a. shilling of mine shall any of yoa 
have if he comes to any harm amongst you." 
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" Ah I yon tcAi him ! " cried Marm, vith a sudden burst of rebdlion, 
** Well, then ! I *d hare you to know that I don't care a peuay , madam, 
for your paltry money ! I have Mr. Hany Warrington's word — ^yes, 
and his letters — and I know be will die rather than break it." 

"He will die if he keeps it!" (Maria shrugged her shoulders.) "But 

you don't care for that — ^you've no more heart " 

■ " Than my father's sister, madam 1 " cries Maria again. The younger 
YTtman, ordinarily submissive, had turned upon her persecutor.' 

" Ah I Why did not I marry an honest man ?" said the old lady, 
shakiiig her head sadly. " Henry Esmond was nohle and good, and 
perhaps might have made me so. But no, no — we have all got the 
taint in us — all 1 You don't mean to eacriflee this boy, Maria ?" 

" Madame ma tante, do you take me for a fool at mj age ?" asks 
Maria. 

" Set him free ! Ill give you five thousand pounds — in my — in my 
will, Maria. I will, on my honour !" 

" When you vers yonng, and you liked Colonel Esmond, y<Hi threw 
him aside for an earl, and the earl for a duke ?" 
. "Yes." 

" Eh ! Bon tang ne peut mentir ! I have no money, I have no 
friends. My father was a spendthrift, njy brother is a b^gar. I have 
Mr. Warrington's word, and I know, madam, he will Iceep'it. And 
that's what I t«ll your ladyship ! " cries Lady Maria with a wave of 
her hand. " Suppose my letters are published to aU the world to. 
morrow ? Apres ? I know they contain things I would as leave nOt 
telL Things not about me alone. Commait ! X>o you suppose there 
are no stories but mine in the family ? It is not my letters Uiat | .am 
afraid of, so long as I have hia, tnadam. Yes, lus and his word, and I 
trust them both." 

" I will send to my merchant, and give you the money now, Maria," 
pleaded ike old lady. 

" No, I shall have my pretty Sarry, and ten times five thousand 
pounds ! " cries Maria. 

" Not till his mother's death, madam, who is just your age I " 

" We con afford to wait^ aunt. At my age, as you say, I am not so 
eager as young chits for a husband." 

" But to wait my sister's death, at least, is a drawback ?" 

" Offer me t«n tiiousand pounds. Madam Tusher, and then we wiU 
see !" cries Maria. 

" I have not so much money in the world, Maria," sud the old lady, 

" Then, madam, let me make what I can for myself ! " says Maria. 

" Ah, if he heard you ? " 

" Apres ? I have his word. I know he will keep it. I can afEbni 
to wait, madam," and she flung out of the room, just as the Chaplain 
returned. It was Madame Bernstein who wanted cordials now. She 
was immensely moved and shocked hy the news which had been tbna 
suddenly brought to her. 
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when she next met 
her niece, showed 
no rancour or anger. 
" Of course, my 
Iiady Maria," she 
said, "you can't sup- 
pose that I, as 
? Harr^Warririgton's 
. aearrelatiTe, caabe 
i pleased at the idea 
of his manying a 
woman who is as 
old as his mother, 
_____ _^_ and has not a penny 

"" te her fortune ; but 

if he chooses to do so silly a thing, the afbir is none of mioe ; and I 
doubt whether I should have heen much inclined to be taken au lerifose 
with regard to that offer of five thousand pounds which I made in the 
heat of our talk. So it was already at Castlewood that this pretty affiur 
was arranged ? Had I known how &r it had gone, my dear, I should 
have spared some needless opposition. When a pitcher is broken, 
what railing can mend it ?" , 

" Madam ! " here interposed Maria. 

*' Pardon me — I mean nothii^ against your ladyship's honour or 
character, which, no doubt, are quite safe. Harry says 80, and you say 
■0 — ^what more can one ask ? " 

" Yon have talked to Mr. Warrington, madam ? " 
" And he has owned that he made you a promise at Castlewood : 
that you have it in his writing." 
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" Certainly I have, madam?" sajs Lady Maria. 

" Ah ! " (tiie elder lady did not wince at this.) " And I own, too, 
that at first I pat a wrong conBtruction upon die t^or of yonr letters 
to him. They imphcate other members of the family — " 

" Who hare spoken most wickedly of me, ttnd endeavoured to preju- 
dice me in every way in my dear Mr. Warrington's eyes. Yes, madam, 
I own I have written against them, to justify myselfl" 

" But, of course, are pained to think that any wretch should get 
possession of stories to l^e disadvantage of our &mily, and make them 
public BcandaL Hence your disquiet just now." 

" Exactly so," said Lady Maria. " From Mr. Warrington I could 
have nothing concealed henceforth, and spoke freely to him. But that 
is a very ihfferent thing from wishing all the world to know the 
disputes of a noble family." 

" Upon my word, Maria, I admire yon, and have done you iiynBticd 
these — these twenty years, let us say." 

" I. am very glad, madam, that you end t^ doing me justice at all," 
said lite niece. 

" When I saw you last night, opening the ball with my nephew, can 
you guess what Z thought of, my dear ?" 

" I really have no idea what the Baroness de Bernstein thought of," 
said Lady Maria, haughtily. 

" I remembered tlmt you had per&rmed to that very tune with the 
dancing-master at Ken^gton, my dear 1 " 

" Madam, it was an in&mous calumny." 

" By which the poor dancing-master got a cudgelling for nothing ! " 

" It is cruel and unkind, madam, to recal tiiat calumny — and I 
shall beg to decline living any longer vrith any one who utters it," con- 
tinued Maria, with great spirit 

" You wish to go home ? I cau fency you won't like Tunbridge. It 
will be very hot for you if those letters are found." 
' " There was not a word against you in them, madam : about that 
I can make your mind easy." 

" So Harry said, and did your ladyship justice. Well, my dear, we 
ore tired of one another, and shall be better apart for a while." 

" That is preds^y my own opinion," said Lady Maria, dropping a 
curtsey. 

" Mr. Sampson can escort you to Castlewood. You and your maid 
ean take a post-chaise." 

" We can take a post-chaise, and Mr, Sampson can escort me," 
echoed the younger kdy. "You see, madam, I act like a dutifhl 
niece." 

" Do you know, my dear, 1 have a notion that Sampson has got the 
letters ?" said the Baroness, frankly. 

" I confess that suoh a notion has passed through my own mind." 

" And you want to go homo in the chaise, and coax the letters from 
him ? Dalilah ! WeU, they can be no good to me, and I trust you 
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may get them. When will you go ? The sooner the better, you say ? 
We are women of the world, Maria. We only call names when ve are 
m a passion. We don't want each other's company ; and we part on 
good terms. Shall we go to my Lady Yarmouth's? Tis her n^ht. 
There ie nothing like a change of scene after one of those little nerrous 
attacks you hare had, and cords drive away unpleasant thoughts better 
than any doctor." 

Lady Maria E^reed to go to Lady Yarmouth's cards, and was dressed 
and ready first, awaiting her aunt in the drawing-room. Madame 
Bernstein, as she came down, remarked Maria's door was left open. 
" She has the letters upon her," thought the old lady. And the pair 
went off to their entertainment in their respective chairs, and exhibited 
towards each other that charming cordiality and respect which women 
can show after, and even during, the bitterest quarrels. 

That night, on thdir return from the Countess's drum, Mrs. Brett, 
Madame Bernstein's maid, presented herself to my Lady Maria's call, 
when that lady rang her hand-bell upon retiring to her room. Bet^, 
Mrs. Btett was ashamed to say, was not in a fit state to come before 
my lady. Bet^ had been a-junket4ang and merry-making with Mr. 
Warrington's black gentleman, with my Lord Bamborougb's valet, and 
several more ladies and gentlemen of that station, and the liquor — ■ 
Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it — had proved too much for Mrs. Betly. 
Should Mrs. Brett undress my lady ? My lady said she would undress 
without a maid, and gave Mrs. Brett leave to withdraw. " She has the 
letters in her stays," thought Madame Bernstein. They had bidden 
each other an amicable Good-night on the stairs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scoldii^ the next morning, when she came to wait 
on her mistress, from the closet a^oining Lady Maria's apartment in 
which Betty lay. She owned, with contrition, her partiaUty for rum- 
punch, which Mr. Oumbo had the knack of brewing most delicate. 
She took her scolding with meekness, and, having performed her usual 
duties about her lady's person, retired. 

Now Betty was one of the Castlewood girls who had been » iasci- 
nated by Gambo, and was a very good-looking, blue^yed lass, upon 
whom Mr. Case, Madame Bernstein's confidential man, had also cast 
the eyes of affection. Hence, between M^ars. Gumbo and Case, there 
had been jealousies, and even quarrels ; which had caused Gumbo, who 
was of a peaceful disposition, to be rather shy of the Baroness's gentle- 
men, the chief of whom vowed he would break the bones, or have the 
life of Gumbo, if he persisted in his attentions to Mrs. Betty. 

But, on the night of the rum-punch, though Mr. Case found Gumbo 
and Mrs. Betty whispering in the doorway, in the cool breeze, and 
Gumbo would have turned pale with fear had he been able so to do, no 
one could be more gradous than Mr. Case. It was he who proposed 
the bowl of punch, which was brewed and drunk in Mrs. Betty's room, 
and which Gumbo concocted with exquisite skilL He complimented 
Gumbo on his music. Though a sober man ordinarily, he insisted 
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upon mon '"^■^ more drinldi^, until poor Mre. Betty was redaced to 
the etate which occasioned her Udy's just censure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the house, he was ao ill with 
the punch, thst he kept his bed the whole of the next day, and did not 
get strei^th. to make his appearance, and wait on his ladies, until 
fiupper-time ; when his mistresB good-uaturedly rebuked him, sayii^ 
that it was not often he sinned in that way. 

" Why, Case, I could have made oath it was you I saw on horse- 
hack this morning galloping on tlie London road," said Mr. Warringtonf 
vho was supping with his relatives. 

" Me ; law bless you, sir ! I was a-bed, and I thoi^ht my head 
would come off with the aching. I ate a bit at six o'clock, and dmnk 
a deal of small beer, and I'm almost my own man again now. But tiiat 
Gumbo, saving your honour's presence, I won't tast« none of his punch 
t^ain." And the h(mest major domo went on with his duties among 
the bottles and glasses. 

As they sate after their meal, Madame Bernstein was friendly enough. 
She prescribed stnmg fortifying dnnks for Maiia, against the recurrence 
of her &inting fits. The Udy had such attacks not unfrequently. She 
urged her to consult her London physician, and to send up aa account 
of her case by Harry. By Harry ? asked the lady. Yes. Harry waa 
going for two days on an errand for his aunt to London, " I do not care 
to tell you, my dear, that it is on business which will do him good. X 
wish Mr. Draper to put him into my will, and as I am going travelling 
upon a round of visits when you and I part, I think, for security, I 
shall ask Mr. Warrington to take my trinket-box in his post-chaise to 
Loudon vrilh him, for there have been robberies of late, and I have no 
fcncy for being stopped by highwaymen." 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young gentleman's depu- 
ture, but hoped that she might have his escort back to Castlewood, 
whither her elder brother had now returned. " Nay," says his aunt, 
" the lad hath been tied to our apron-strings loi^ enough. A day in 
London will do him no harm. He can perform my errand for me and 
be back with you by Saturday." 

" I would offer to accompany Mr. Warrington, but I preaiA on 
Friday before her ladyship," says Mr. Sampson. He was anxious that 
my Lady Yarmouth shoidd judge of his powers, as a preacher; and 
Madame Bernstein had exerted her influence with the king's favourite 
to induce her to hear the Chaplain. 

Hany relished the notion of a rattling journey to London and a day or 
two of sport there. He promised that his pistol were good, and that he 
would hand the diamonds over in eafe^ to the banker's strong-room. 
WouU he occupy bis aunt's London house ? No, that would be a 
dreary lodging with only a housemaid and a groom in chaise of it. Ho 
would go to the Star and Garter in Pall Mall, or to an inn in Covent 
Garden. Ah ! I have often talked over that journey," said Hany, his 
countenance saddening. 
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"And witb Thorn, sir?" asked I^dy Maria. 

" With one who promised to moke it with me," said the yoiing man, 
blinking, as he always did, vith an extreme tenderness of the lost 
brother," 

" He has more heart, toy good Maria, than some of us ! " aaya Hanj'a 
aunt, witneeeiiig his emotion. Uncontrollable gusts of grief would, not 
unfrequently, still pass over our young man. The partii^ from his 
brother ; the scenes and ciroumstances of Geoi^'s £dl last year ; the 
recollection of hia words, or of some excursion at home which they had 
planned together ; would recur to him and overcome him. " I doubt, 
madam," whispered the Chaplain, demurely, to Madame Bernstein, 
after one of these burste of sorrow, " whether some folks in En(^and 
would suffer quite so much at the death of their elder brother." 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be perpetual ; and we can 
fancy Mr. Warrington setting out on his London journey eagerly 
enough, and very gay and happy, if it must be owned, to be rid of his 
dderly attachment. Yes. There was no help for it. At Castlewood, 
on one unlucky erenii^, he had made an offer of his heart and himself 
to his mature cousin, and she had accepted the foolish lad's offer. But 
the marriage now was out of the question. He must consult hia 
mother. She was the mistress for life of the Virginian property. Of 
course, she wonld reinse her consent to such a union. The thought of 
it was deferred to a late period. Meanwhile, it hung like a weight 
round the young man's neck, and caused bim no small remorse and 
disquiet. 

No wonder that his spirits rose more gaily as he came near London, 
and that he looked with delight from his post-chaise windows upon the 
city as he advanced towards it. No highwayman stopped our traveUer 
on Blackheath, Yonder are the gleaming domes of Greenwich, canopied 
with woods. There is the &mou8 Thames with its countless shipping ; 
there actually is the Tower of London. Look, Gumbo ! " There is the 
Tower! " " Yes, master," says Gumbo, who has never heard of the Tower ; 
but Han; has, and remembers how he has read about it in Howell's 
Hedullo, and how he and his brother used to play at the Tower, and 
he thinks with delight now, how he is actually going to see the armour 
and the jewels and the lions. They pass through Southwark and over 
that &mouB London Bridge which was all covered with houses like a 
street two years f^. Kow there is only a single gate left, and that is 
coming down. Then the chaise rc^ through the city; and, "Look, 
Gumbo, that is Saint Paul's I " " Yes, master ; Saint Paul's," says 
Oumbo, obsequiously, but little atmck by the beauties of the architec- 
ture, and BO by the well-known course we reach the Temple, and 
Gumbo and his master look up with awe at the rebel heads on Temple 
Bar. 

The chfuse drives to Mr. Draper's chambers in Middle Temple Lane, 
where Harry handed the precious box over to Mr. Draper, and a letter 
from his aunt, which the gentleman read widi some interest seenun^y, 
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and carefully put away. He then consigaed the trinket-hol to hie 
etrong-closet, went into the adjoining room, taking hla clerk with hrm, 
and then was at Mr. Warrii^ton's service to take*hini to an hotd. A 
hotel in Govent Garden was fixed upon as the best place for his resi- 
dence. " I shall have to keep you for two or three days, Mr. War- 
lington," the lawyer eaid. " I don't think the papers which the 
Baroness wants can be ready until then. Meanwhile I am at your 
serrice to see the town. I lire out of it myself, and hare a little box 
at Camberwell, where I shall be proud to have the honour of enter- 
taining Mr. Warrington ; but a young man, 1 suppose, will like his 
inn and his Uberty best, dr." 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would bo best, and the post- 
chfuse and a clerk of Mr. Draper's inside was despatched to the Bedibrd, 
whither the two gentlemen agreed to walk on foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr. Warrington sat and talked for a while. The 
Dit^MTS, &ther and son, had been lawyers time out of mind to the 
Ssmond family, and the attorney related to the young gentleman 
numerous stories regarding his ancestors of Castlewood. Of the present 
£arl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent : his lather and his lordship 
had had differences, and his lordship's business had been taken else- 
where : but the Baroness was still their honoured client, and very happy 
indeed was Mr. Draper to think that her ladyship was so well dispt^ed 
towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young clerk d the house 
stopped his principal in the passage, and stud : " If yon please, sir, 
them papers of the Baroness was given to her ladyship's man, Mr. 
Case, two days ago." 

" Just please to mind your own busings, Mr. Brown," said the 
lawyer rather sharply. " This way, Mr, Warrington. Our Temple 
stairs are rather dark. Allow me to show yon the way." 

Harry saw Mr. DrE^)er darting a Fartiiian look of anger at Mr. 
Brown. " So it was Case I saw on the London Boad two days ago," 
he thoi^ht. " What business brought the old fox to L<aidon ? " 
Wherewith, not choosir^ to be inquisitive about other folks' offers, 
be dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Whither should they go first ? First, Harry was for goii^ to see 
the place where his grandfather and Lord Oostlewood had fought a 
duel fifty-six years ago, in Xieic^iter Fjeld. Mr. Draper knew 
the place welt, and all about the story. They m^ht take Govent Garden 
on their way to Leicester Field, and see that Mr. Warrington was 
comfortably loi^ed. And order dinner, says Mr. Warrington. No, 
Mr. Draper could not consent to that Mr. Warrington must be so 
obliging as to honour him on that day. In &ct, he hod made BO bold 
as to order a collation from the Cock. Mr. Warrington could not decline 
an invitation so pressing, and walked away gaily with his fri^d, 
paesmg under that arch where the heads were, and taking off his hat 
to them, much to the lawyer's astonishment. 
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" They were gentlemen vho died for their king, sir. My dear brother 
OeoTge and I ahrajs Sfud, we would salute 'em when we Baw 'em," 
Mr. Warrington said. 

" You'll have a mob at your heels if you do, sir," eaid the alarmed 
lawyer. 

" Confound the mob, sir," said Mr. Harry, loftily, but the paasere- 
by thinking about their own af^s, did not take any notice of Mr. War- 
rington's conduct; and he walked up the thronging Strand, gazing 
with delight upon all he saw, remembering, I daresay, for ell his life 
after, the sights and impressions there presented to him, but, main- 
taining a discreet reserve ; fbr he did not care to let the lawyer know 
how much he was moved, or the public perceive that he was a stranger. 
He did not hear much of hia companion's talk, though the latter chat^ 
tered ceaselessly on tlie way. Nor was Mr. Draper displeased by tlie 
young Virginian's silent and haughty demeanour. A hundred years 
ago a gentleman was a gentleman, and his attorney his very humble 
servant. 

The chamberlain at the Bedford showed Mr. Warrin^n to hia 
rooms, boning before Tiint vrith del%htlid obsequiousness, for Gumbo 
had already trumpeted Ms master's greatness, and Mr. Draper's clerk 
announced that the new-comer was a " high fellar." Then, the rooms 
surveyed, the two gentlemen went to Leicester Field, Mr. Gumbo 
strutting behind his master ; and, havii^ looked at the scene of his 
grandaire's wound, and poor Lord Castlewood's tragedy, they returned 
to the Temple to Mr. Draper's chambers. 

Who was that shabby-looking big man Mr. Warrington bowed to as 
they went out after dinner for a walk in the gardens ? That was Mr. 
Jolmson, an author, whom he had met at Tanbri<^e Wells. " Take the 
advice of a man of the vrorld, sir," says Mr. Draper, eyeing the shabby 
man of letters very superciliously. " The less you have to do vrith 
that kind of person the better. The business we have into our office 
about fliem hterary men ia not veiy pleasant, I can tell you." " In- 
deed ! " says Mr. Warrington. He did not like his new friend the 
more as the latter grew more fiuniliar. The theatres were shut. 
Should they go to Sadler's Wells ? or Marybone Gardens ? or Bane- 
lagb ? or how ? " Not Ranelagh," says Mr. Draper ; " because there's 
none of the nobility in town ; " but, seeing in the neirapaper that at 
the entertainment at Sadler's Wells, Islington, there would be the 
moat singular kind of diversion on e^ht hand-bells by Mr. Fr a n kl yn, 
as well as the surprising performances of Signora Oatherina, Harry 
vrisely determined that he would go to Marybone Gardens, where they 
had a concert of music, a choice of tea, coffee, and all sorts of vrines, 
imd the benefit of Mr. Draper's ceaseless conversation. The lawyer's 
obsequiousness only ended at Harry's bedroom door. Where, with 
hanghty grandeur, the young gentleman bade his talkative host good 
night. 

The next morning, Mr. Warrii^ton, arrayed in hie biocade bed- 
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gown, took his breakfast, read the newspaper, and enjoyed his ease in 
hia iiin. He read in the paper news from his own country. And 
when he saw the words, WilliBmsburg, Virginia, June Tth. His eyes 
grew dim somehow. He had just had letters by that packet of June 
7th, but his mother did not tell how, " A great number of the pnndpal 
gentry of the colony have aeaodated themsdvee under the command of 
the Honourable P^ton Randolph, Esquire, to march to the relief of 
thmr distressed Mow subjects, and revenge the cruelties of the Trench 
and their bart>arous aUies. They are in a uniform : viz. a plain blue 
frock, nanquin or brown waistcoats and breeches, and plain hats. 
They are armed each with a light firelock, a brace of pistols, and a 
cutting sword." 

"Ah, why (un't we there, Gumbo?" cried out Harry. 
"Why ain't we dar?" shouted Grumbo. 

"Why am I here, danghi^ at women's trains?" continued the 
Virginian. 

" Think dangling at women's trains very pleasant. Master Harry 1 " 
says the materialistic Gumbo, who was also very Uttle affected by some 
further home news which his master read ; viz., that The Lovely Sally, 
Virginia ship, had been taken in sight of port by a French privateer. 

And now reading that the finest mare in Engluid, and a pair of 
very genteel bay geldings, were to be sold at the Bull Inn, the lower 
end of Hatt«n Garden, Hairy determined to go and look at the 
animals, and inquired his way to the place. He then and there bought 
the genteel bay geldings, and paid for them with easy generosity. He 
never said what he did on that day, beii^ shy of appearing like a 
stranger ; but it is beUeved that he took a coslch and went to West- 
minster Abbey, firom which he bade the coachman drive >iiTn to the 
Tower, then to Mrs. Salmon's Waxwork, then to Hyde Park and 
Kensington Palace; then he had given orders to go to the Boyal 
Exchange, but catching a glimpse of Covent Garden, on his way to the 
Exchange, he bade Jehu take him to his inn, and cut short hia 
enumeration of places to which he had been, by flinging the fellow 
a guinea. 

Mr. Draper had called in his absence, and said he would come 
again ; but Mr. Warrington, havii^ dined sumptoously by himself, went 
off nimbly to Maiybone Gardens again, in the same noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of St. Paul's, Govent 
Garden, were ringii^ for morning prayers, and roninded him that 
fnend Sampson was going to preach his sermon. Harry smiled. He . 
had begun to have a shrewd and just oplnicoi of the value of Mr. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

IN ^VHICH VAKIOVS MATCHES ARE FOUGHT. 

EADING in the " London Ad- 
vertiser," which was served to 
his worship with hia breaWaat, 
an in'ritation to tJl lovers of 
manly British sport to come and 
witness a trial of skill between 
the great champions Satton and 
* F^g, Mr. Wanington deter- 

mined upon attending these per- 
formances, end accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Wooden House, 
in Marybone Fields, driving 
thither the ptur of horses which 
he had purchased on the pre- 
vious day. The young charioteer 
did not know the road very well, 
and veered and tacked very much 
more than was needful upon his 
journey from Covent Garden, 
losing himself in the green lanes 
behind Mr. Whitfield's round tabernacle of Tottenham Road, and the 
fields in the midst of which Middlesex Hospital stood. He reached hia 
destination at length, however, and found no small company assembled 
to witness the valorous achievements of the two champions. 

A crowd of Loudon blackguardH was gadiered round the doors of this 
temple of British valour ; ti^ether with the horses and ei^uipages of a 
few persons of fashion, who came, like Mr, Warrington, to patronise the 
sport. A variety of b^;ars and cripples hustled round the young 
gentleman, and whined to him for charity. Shoeblack boys tumbled 
over each other fi>r the privO^e of blacking his honour's boots ; nose- 
gay women and flying fruiterers plied Mr. Gumbo with their wares ; 
piemen, pads, tramps, strollers of every variety hung round the battle 
ground. A flag was flying upon the building: and, on to the stage m 
front, accompanied by a drummer and a horn-blower, a mani^r 
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repeatedly issued to announce to the crowd that the noble Ei^lish 
sports were just about to begin. 

Mr. Warrington paid bis money, and was accommodated with a seat 
in a gfLUery commanding a perfect view of the platform whereon the 
sports were performed ; Mr. Gumbo took his seat in the amphitheatre 
below ; or, when tired, issued forth into the outer world to drink a pot 
of beer, or play a game at cards with his brother lacqueys, and the 
gentlemen's coachmen on the boxes of the carriages waiting without. 
Lacqueys, liveries, footmen — ^the old socielj w&s encumbered with a 
prodigious quantity ef these. Genfle men or women could scarce 
move without one, sometimes two or three, vassals in attendance. 
Every theatre Jiad its footman's galleiy : an army ot the liveried race 
hustled round every chapel-door : they swarmed in ante-rooms : they 
sprawled in balls and on landings : they guzzled, devoured, debauched, 
cheated, played cards, bullied visitors for vails : — that noble old race of 
fi>Qtm»i is well nigh gone. A few thousand of them may still be left 
amtmg us. Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, we still behold them on 
levee days, with their noB^ays and their buckles, their plush and tbeir 
powder. So have I seen in America specimens, nay camps and villages 
of Bed Indians. But the race is doomed. The &tsl decree has gone 
forth, and Uncas with his tomahawk and eagle's plume, and Jeames 
wiHi his cocked hat and long cane, are passing out of the world where 
they once walked in glory. 

Before Qie principal combatants made their appearance, minor war- 
riors and, exercises were exhibited. A boxing match came off, but 
neitber of the men were very game or severely punished, so that Mr. 
Warringtou and the rest of the spectators had but little pleasure out of 
that encounter. Then ensued some cudgel-playing; but tiie heads 
■^reken were of so little note, and the wounds given so trifling and 
unsatisfectoiy, that no wonder the company began to hiss, grumble, 
and show other signs of discontent. " The masters, the mastere 1 " 
(ihouted the people, whereupon those famous champions at length 
thought &t to appear. 

The first who walked up the steps to tbe stage was the intrepid 
Sutton, sword in hand, who saluted the company with his warlike 
weapon, making on especial bow and salute to a private box or gallery 
in which sate a stout gentlemen, who was seemingly a person of im- 
portance. Sutton was speedily fiidlowed by the famous Figg, to whom 
the stout gentieman waved a hand of approbation. Both men were in 
tiieir shirts, their heads were shaven dean, but bore the cracks and 
ecars of many former glorious battles. On his burly sword arm, each 
intrepid champion wore an " armiger," or ribbon of his colour. And 
now the gladiators shook hands, and, as a contemporary poet says : 
'.' The word it was bUboe." " 
■ At the commencement of tiie combat the great Figg dealt a blow so 
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tremendous at his opponent, that had it encooDteFed the other's honest 
head, that comely noddle would have been shorn off as clean as the 
.earring-knife chops the carrot But Sutton received his adveFSOiy's 
blade on his own sword, whilst Fi^s blow was deliyered so mightily 
that the weapon brake in his bands less constant than the heart of him 
who wielded it. Other swords were now ddirered to the warriors. The 
first blood drawn spouted from the panting side of Pigg amidst a yell 
of dehght &om Sutton's supporters ; but the veteran appealing to his 
audience, and especially, as it seemed, to the stout individual in the 
private gallery, showed that his sword broken in the previous encounter 
had caused the wound. 

Whilst the parley occasioned by this incident was goii^ on, Mr. 
Warrington saw a gentleman in a riding-frock and plain scratch wig 
enter the box devoted to the stout personage, and recognised with 
pleasure his Tanbridge Wells friend, my Lord of March and Ruglan. 
Lord March, who was by no means prodigal of politeness, seemed te 
show singular deference to the stout gentleman, and Ebrry remarked 
how his lordship received, with a profound bow, some bank hUls which 
the other took out from a pocket-book and handed to him. Whilst 
thus engaged, Lord March spied out our Virginian, and, his interview 
with the stout personage finished, my lord came over to Harry's gallery 
and warmly greeted his young &iend. They sat and beheld the combat 
w^Dg with various success, but with immense skill and valour on 
both sides. After the warriors had sufficiently fought with swords, 
they fell to with the quarter-staff, and the result of this long and 
delightful battle was, that victory remained with her ancient champirai 



Whilst the warrioi-s were at battle, a thunderstorm had broken over 
the building, and Mr. Warrington gladly ^ough accepted a seat in my 
Lord March's chariot, leaving his own phaeton to be driven home by 
his groom. HaiTy was in great delectation with the noble sight he 
had witnessed : he pronounced this indeed to be something like sport, 
and of the beet he had seen since his arrival in England : and, as usual, 
associating any pleasure which he eiyoyed with .the desire that the 
dear companion of his boyhood should share the amusement in common 
with him, he began by sighing out, " I wish "... then he st»^ped. 
" No I don't," Bays he. 

" What do you wish and what don't you wish ? " asks Lord 
March. 

" I was thinking, my lord, of my elder brother, and wished he had 
been with me. We had promised to have our sport together, at 
home, you see; and many's the time we talked of it. But he 
wouldn't have liked this rough sort of sport, and didn't care for 
^hting, thoi^h he was the bravest lad aHve." 

" O ! he was the bravest lad alive, was he ? " asks my lord, lolling on 
bis cushion, and eyeing his Virginian iriend \vith some curiosity. 

" You should have seen hjm in a' quarrel with a very gallant 
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officer, OUT Mend — an absurd afFair, but it was hard to keep 
Geoi^e off him. I never saw a fellow so cool, nor mere savE^e and 
determined, Ood help me. Ah ! I wish for the honour of the countrj, 
you know, tiiat he could have come here instead of me, and shown you a 
real Vii^inian gentleman." 

" Nay, sir, you'll do very well. What is this I hear of Lady 
Yarmouth taking you into farour ? " said die amused nobleman. 

" I will do as well as another. I can ride, and, 1 think, I can shoot 
better than George ; but then my brother had the head, sir, the head ! " 
saya Harry, tapping his own honest skull. " Why, I give you my 
word, my lord, that he had read almost every book tiiat was evei; 
written ; could play both on the fiddle and harpsichord, could com- 
pose poetry and sermons most elegant What con I do ? I am only 
good to ride and play at cards, aud drink Burgundy." And the 
penitent hung down his head. " But them I can do es well as most 
fellows, you see. In fact, my lord, 111 back myself," he resumed, to 
the olh^s great amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man's natvete, as the jaded vdup- 
tuary still to the end always can relish the juicy wholesome mutton 
chop. " By god, Mr. Warrington," says he, " you ought to be token to 
Exeter Chmge, and put in a show." 

" And for why ? " 

"A gentleman from Vit^ia who has lost his elder brother and 
absolutely r^rets him. The breed ain't known in this country. Upon 
my honour and conscience, I believe that you would bke to have him 
back again." 

" Bdieve ! " cries the Vii^inian, growing red in the face. 

"That is, you believe, you believe you would like him back t^ain. 
But depend on it you wouldn't. 'Tia not in human nature, sir ; not as 
I read it, at least. Here are some fiue houses we are coming to. That 
at the comer is Sir Richard Littleton's, that great one was my Lord 
Bingley's. 'Tis a pity they do nothing better with this great empty 
space of Cavendish Square than fence it with these unsightly boards. 
By George 1 I don't know where the town's running. There's Mrai- 
iAgvi House made into a confounded Don Saltero'a museum, with 
books and stuffed birds and rhinoceroses. They have actually run a 
cursed cut — New Road they call it — at the back of Bedford House 
Gardens, and spoilt the duke's comfort, though, I guess, they will 
console him in the pocket. I don't know where the tovm will stop. 
Shall we go down Tyburn Road and the Park, or throt^h Swallow 
Street, and into the habitable quarter of the town ? We can dine at 
Fall Mall, or, if you like, with you ; and we can spend the evening as 
you hke — with the Queen of Spades, or ... " 

" With the Queen of Spades, if your lordship pleases," says Mr. 
Warrington, blushing. So the equipage drove to his hotel in Covent 
Garden, where the landlord came forward with hie usual obsequious- 
ness, and recognising my Lord of March and Buglan, bowed his 
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wig on to my loi-d's shoes ia his humble welcomea to his lordship. A 
rich youi^ English peer in the reign of George the Second ; ft wealthy 
patrician in the reign of Augustus ; — which would you rather 
have been ? There is a question for any young gentlemen's debatJng 
clubs of the present day. 

The best Ei^lish dinner which could be produced, of course was at 
the service of the young Virginian and his noble friend. After dinner 
came wine in plen^, and of quality good enough even for tJie epicu- 
rean earL Over the wine there was talk of going to see the fireworks 
at Tauxhall, or else of cards. Hany, who had never seen a fireworic 
beyond an exhibition of a dozen squibs at Williamsbuigh on the Fifth 
of November (which he thought a sublime display), would have liked 
the Vauihall, but yielded to his guest's preference for picquet ; and 
they were very soon absorbed in that game. 

Harry b^an by winning as usual ; but, in the course of a half- 
hour, the luck turned and favoured my Lord March, who was at first 
very suriy, when Mr. Draper, Mr. Warrington's man of busine^, came 
bowii^ into the room, where he accepted Harry's invitation to sit and 
drink. Mr. Warrington always asked everybody to sit and drink, and 
partake of his best. Had he a crust, he would divide it ; had he ft 
haunch, he would share it ; had he a jug of water, be would drink about 
with a kindly spirit ; had he a bottle of Burgundy, it was gfuly 
drunk with a thirsty friend. And don't fancy the virtue is common. 
You read of it in books, my dear sir, aad fancy that you havti it 
yourself because you give six dinners of twenty people and pay your 
acquaintance all round ; but the welcome, the friendly spirit, the 
kindly heart? Believe me, these are rare qualities in our selfish 
world. We may bring them with us from the country when we are 
young, but they mostly vrither after transplantatdon, and droop and 
perish in the stifling London air. 

Draper did not care for vrine very much, but it delighted the 
lawyer to be in tiie company of a great man. He protested tiiat h6 
liked nothing better than to see picquet played by two consummate 
players and men of fashion ; and, taiung a seat, undi^nayed by the 
sidelong scowls of his lordship, surveyed the game between the gentle- 
men. Harry was not near a match for the experienced player of the 
London dubs. To-n^ht, too. Lord March hdd better cards to aid 
his skill. 

What their stakes were was no business of Mr. Draper's. The 
gentlemen said they would play for shillings, and afterwards counted 
up their gains and losses, with scarce any talkii^, and that in an 
under tone. A bow on both sides, a perfectly grave and polite manner 
on tite part of each, and the game went on. 

But it was destined to a second interruption, which brought an 
execration from Lord March's hps. First was heard a scufBing without 
— ^Uien a whispering — then an outcry as of ft woman in tears, and then. 
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finally, a female rushed into the iwitn, and produced diat explosion of 
nai^h^ langu^e from Lord March. 

" I wish your women would take gome other time for coming, con- 
found 'em," says my lord, laying hie cards down in a pet. 

"What, Mrs. Betty!" cried Harry. 

Indeed it was no other tlian Mrs. Betty, Lady Maria's maid ; and 
Gumbo stood behind her, his fine countenance bedobbered with tears. 

"Wh^ has happened?" asks Mr. Warrington, in no little pertur- 
bation of spirit. " The Baroness is well ?" 

" Help ! help ! sir, your honour ! " ^aculat«B Mrs. Bet^, and 
proceeds to fell on her knees. 

"Help whom?" 

A bowl ensues &om O-umbo. 

" Gumbo ! you scoundrel ! has anytWng happened between Mrs. 
Bet^r <uid you?" asks iiie black's master. 

Mr, Gumbo steps back witli great dignity, laying his bond ou his 
heart, and saying, " No, sir ; nothing hab happened 'twix' this lady 
and me." 

" If s my mista«Bs, sir," cries Betty. " Help ! help ! here's the 
letter she have wrote, sir ! They have gone and took her, sir ! " 

" Is it only that old Molly Esmond ? She's known to be over head 
and he^ in debt 1 Diy your eyes in the next room, Mrs. Betty, and 
let me and Mr. Warrington go on ^rith our game," says my lord, taking 
tip his eaids. 

" Help, help her ! " cries Betty (^in. " O, Mr, Harry ! you won't 
be a going on with your cards, when my lady calls out to you to come 
and help her ! Your honour nsed to come quick enough when my lady 
used to send me to fetch you at Castlewood ! " 

" Confbuud you ! can't you hold your tongue ?" says my lord, with 
more choice words and oa^s. 

But Betty would not cease we«^ing, and it was decreed that I-ord 
March was to cease winning for that night. Mr, Warrington rose from 
his seat, and made for the beU, saying: 

" My dear lord, the game must be over for to-night. My relative 
writes to me in great distress, and I am bound to go to her." 

" Curse her 1 Why couldn't she wait till to-morrow ?" cries mylord, 
testily. 

Mr. Warrington ordered a postchtuse instantly. His own horses 
would take him to Bromley. 

" Bet you, you don't do it within the hour ! het you, you don't do it 
within five quarters of an hour ! bet you four to one — or 111 take your 
bet, which you please — that you're not robbed on Blackheath ! Bet 
you, you are not at Tunbridge Wella before midnight!" cries Lord 
March. 

" Done 1 " says Mr. Warrington. And my lord carefully notes down 
the terms of the four wagers in his pockot-boot 
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Lady Mai'ia's lettei- ran as follows : — 

" My dear Cousin, — 

" I am fell into a trapp, \v*^ I perceive the madiinatious of 
tilliani. I am a prisner. Betty ivill tell you aU. _ Ah, my Hemico ! 
come to the resQ of your 

" MOLLT." 

Iq half-aii-hour after the receipt of this missive, Mr. Warriugton 
was in his postchaise and galloping over Westminster Bridge on the 
road to "succour his kiuswomiui. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

SAKPSOX AND THE PHILISTlNLIs. 

Y happy chance in 
early lUe led me to 
become intimate with 
a r^pectable person 
who was bom in a 
certain island, which 
iB pronounced to be 
the first gem of the 
ocean by, no doubt, 
impartial judges of 
maritime jewellery. 
The stories which 
that person imparted 
to me regarding his 
relatiTes who inha- 
bited the gem aboTe- 
mentioned, were 
such as used to malie 
my young blood cur- 
dle with horror, to 
think there should be so much wickedness in the world. Every crime 
which you can think of; the entire Ten Ck)mmandmeDts broken in a 
general smash ; such rogueries and knaveries as no story-teller could 
invent; such murders and robberies as Thurtell or Turpn scarce 
ever perpetrated ; were by my informant accurately remembered, 
and freely related, respecting his oearest kindred, to anyone who 
chose to hear him. It was a wonder bow any of the &mily still 
lived out of the hulks. Me brother Tim had brought his fawther's 
gree hairs with sorrow to the greeve ; me brother Mick had robbed 
die par'sh church repaytedly ; me dstber Annamaroia had jilted the 
Captain and run off with the Ensign, foiled her gi-andmother's wiD, 
and stole the spoons, which Lany, the knife-boy, was hanged for. 
The family of Atreus was as nothing compared to the race of O'l^Tiat- 
dyecallem, from which my friend sprung; but no power on earth would, 
of course, induce me to name the countiy whence he came. 
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How great theo used to be my naif astonishment to find these 
murderers, rogues, pari'icides, habitual forgers of bills of exchange, and 
BO forth, (necj now and then writing to each other as " ray dearest 
brother," " my dearest sister," and for months at a time living on the 
most amicable terms ! With hands reeking with the blood of his 
murdered parents, Tim would mix a screeching tumbler, and give 
Maiia a glass izom. it. With lips black with the penuries he had 
sworn in Court respecting his grandmother's abstracted testament, or 
the murder of his poor brother Thady's helpleaa orphans, Mick would 
kiss his sister Julia's bonny cheek, and they would have a jolly night, 
and cry as they talked about old times, and the dear old Castle What- 
dyecallem where they were bom, and the fighting Oaetyoneth being 
quarthered there, and the Major proposing for Cyaroloine, and the tomb 
of their scented mother (who had chayt^d them out of the propertee). 
Heaven bless her soul ! They used to weep and kiss so profusely at 
meeting and parting, that it was touching to behold them. At the 
sight of their embraces one forgot those painful little stories, and those 
repeated previous assurances that, did they t^ all, they could hang 
each o^r all round. 

What can there be finer than forgiveness ? What more rational 
than, after calling a man by every bad name under the sun, to apolo- 
gise, regret hasty expressions, and so forth, withdraw the decanter (say) ' 
which you have Sung at your enemy's head, and be friends as b^ore ? 
Some folks possess this admirable, this angel-like, gift of forgiveness. 
It vras beautiful, for instance, to see our two ladies at Tunbridge Wells 
forgiving one another, smiling, joking, fondling almost in spite of the 
hard words of yesterday — yes ; and forgetting bygones, though, they 
couldn't help remembering them perfectly well. I wonder, can you and 
I do as much? Let us strive, ray fi^end, to acquire this pacable. 
Christian spirit. My belief is that you may learn to forgive bad language 
employed to you ; hut, then, you must have a deal of practice, and be 
accustomed to hear and use it. You embrace after a quarrel and 
mutual bad lai^uage. Heaven bless us ! Bad words are nothing when 
one is accustomed to them, and scarce need ruffle the temper on either 
side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very amicably together, and 
drank to each other's health, and each took a wing of the chick^i, and 
polled a bone of Hie merry-thot^ht, and (in conversation), scratched 
their neighbours', not each other's eyes out. Thus, we have read how 
tJie Peninsular warriors, when the bugles sang trace, £ratemised and 
exchanged tobacco-pouches and wine, ready to seize their firelocks and 
knock each other's beads off when the truce was over ; and thus our old 
soldiers, skilfiil in war, but knowing the charms of a quiet life, laid 
their weapons down for the nonce, and hob-and-nobbed gaily together. 
Of course, whilst drinking with Jack Frenchman, you have your piece 
handy to blow his brains out if he makes a hostile move : but, mean- 
while, it is a votre lante, mon camarade ! Here's to you, Mounseer I 
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and eveiTthing is as pleasant t^ possible. Regarding Aunt Bernstein's 
threatened gout? The twinges had gone off. Maria was so glad! 
Maria's fainting fits ? She had no return of them. A slight recurrence 
kst night. "The Baroness was so sorry ! Her niece must see the 
best doctor, take everything to fortify her, continue to take the steel, 
eren after she left Tunbridge. How kind of Aunt Bemst«in to offer to 
send some of the botded waters after her ! Suppose Madame Bern- 
stein says in confidence to her own woman, " Fainting fit« ! — pooh ! — 
epilepsy! inherited firom that horrible scrofulous German mother!" 
What means have we of knowing the private conversation of the old 
lady and her attendant ? Suppose Lady Maria orders Mrs. Betty, her 
ladyship's maid, to taste every glass of medicinal water, first dedaring 
that her aunt is capable of poisoning her ? Very hkely such conver- 
sations take place. These are but precautions — these are the firdocks 
which our old soldiers have at their sides, loaded and cocked, but at 
present lying quiet on the grass. 

Having Harry's bond in her pocket, the veteran Maria did not 
«hoose to press for payment. She knew the world too well for that. 
He was bound to her, but she gave him plenty of day-rule, and leave 
of absence on parole. It was not her object needlessly to chafe and 
anger her young slave. She knew the difference of ages, and tliat 
Harry must have bis pleasures and diversions. " Take your ease and 
amusement, cousin," says IJad; Maria. " Frisk about, pretty litde 
mousekin," says grey GrimalMn, purring in the comer, and keepii^ 
watch with her green eyes. About all that Harry was to see and do 
on his first visit to London, his female relatives bad of course talked and 
joked. Both of the ladies knew perfectly what were a young gentle- 
man's ordinary amusements in those days, and spoke of them with the 
frankness which characterised those easy times. 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, perfectly, in the absence of 
her young wanderer, and took any diversion which came to hand. 
Mr. Jack Morns, the gentleman whom we have mentioned as rgoicing 
in the company of Lorf March and Mr. Warrington, was one of these 
diversions. To live with tilled personages was the delight of Sack 
Morris's life ; and to lose money at cards to an earl's daughter was 
almost a plef^ure to bim. Kow, the Lady Maria Esmond was an eari'a 
dat^ter who was very glad to win money. She obtained permission to 
take Mr. Morris to tite Countess of Yarmouth's assembly, and played 
-cards with him — and so everjlxidy was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr, Warrington's departure 
passed pretty cheerily at Tunbridge WeUe, and Friday arrived, when 
the sermon waa to be delivered which we have seen Mr, Sampson 
preparing. The company at the WeUa were reiidy enongh to listen to 
it. Sampson had a reputation for being a most amusing and eloqnent 
preacher, and if tb<Hre were no breaUast, conjuror, dancing bears, 
concert going on, the good Wells folk would put up with a sermon. 
He knew Lady Yarmouth was coming, and what a power she had in 
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the giviug of livings aud the dispensing of bishoprics, the Defender of 
of the Faith of that day having a, remarkable confidence ia her lady-" 
ship's opinion upon these matters ; — and so we may be sure that Mr. 
Sampson prepared his very best discourse for her hearing. When the 
Great Man ia at home at the Casile, and walks over t« the little 
country cbui'ch in the park, bringing the Duke, the Mai'quia, and a 
couple of cabinet ministers -with him, has it ever been your lot to sit 
among the congregation, and watch Mr. Trotter the curate and his 
sermon ? He looks anxiously at the Great Pew ; he falters as he gives 
out his test, and ttiinks, " Ah, perhaps his lordship may give me a 
living ! " Mrs, Trotter and the girls look anxiously at the Great Pew 
too, and wateh the effects of papa's discouarse — the well-knowB favourite 
discourse — upon the big-wigs assembled. Papa's first nervousness is 
over : his noble voice dears, warms to his sermon : he kindles : he 
takes his pocket-handkerchief out: he is coming to that exquisite 
passage which has made them all cry at the parsont^e : he has 
begun it ! Ah ! What is that humming noise, which fills the 
edifice, and causes hol>-ntuled Melibceus t« grin at smock-frocked 
Titjrus? It is the Right Honourable Iiord Naseby, snoring in the 
pew by the fire ! And poor Trotter's visionary mitre disappears with 
the music. 

Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Madame Bernstein's nephew. 
The two ladies of the Bsmond &mily patronised the preacher. On the 
day of the sermon, the Baroness had a Httle break&et in his honour, 
at which Sampson made his appearance, rosy and handsome, with a 
fresb-Sowered wig, and a smart, rustling, new cassock, which he had 
on credit from some church-admiring mercer at the Wells. By the 
side of his patronesses, their ladyships' lacqueys walking behind them, 
with their great gilt prayer-books, Mr, Sunpson marched from break- 
last to church. Every one remarked how well the Baroness Bernstein 
looked ; she laughed, and was particularly friendly with her niece ; 
she had a bow and a stately smile for all, as she moved on, with her 
tortoiseahell cane. At the door there was a da7.zling conflux of rank 
and fitshion — all the fine company of the Wells trooping in ; and her 
ladyship of Yarmouth, conspicuous with vermilion cheeks, and a robe 
of flame-coloured taffeta. There were shabby people present, besides 
the fine company, though these latter were by far ^e most numerous. 
What an odd-looking pair, for instance, were those in ragged coats, one 
of them with his carroty hair spearing under his scratch w^, and who 
entered the church just as the oi^an stopped ! Nay, he could not have 
been e. Protestant, for he mechanically crossed himself as he entered 
the place, saying to his comrade, " Bedad, Tim, I forgawt ! " by which 
I conclude diat the individual came fitim an island which has been 
mentioned at the commencement of this chapter. Wherever they go, 
a rich fragrance of whiskey spreads itself. A man may be a heretic, 
but possess genius : these Catholic gentlemen have come to pay homi^ 
to Mr. Sampson, _^ 
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Nay, there ai'c uot only membera of the old religion preseot, but 
disciples of a creed still older. Who are those two individuals with 
hooked noses and salloir countenances who worked into the church, 
in epite of some little opposition on the part of the beadle ? I 
the greasy appearance of these Hebrew struigers, Mr. Beadle ti 
denying tbem admission. But 9ne whispered into his ear, " We wants 
to be conwerted, gor'nor ! " another slips money into his hand, — Mr. 
Beadle lifts up the mace with which he was barring the doorway, and 
the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There goes the organ ! the doors have 
closed. Shall we go in, and listen to Mr. Sampson's sermon, or lie on 
the grass without ? 

I^eded by that beadle in gold lace, Sampson walked up t« the 
pulpit, as rosy and. jolly a man as you could wish to see. Presently, 
when he suited up out of bis plump pulpit cushion, why did his 
Reference torn as pale as death '! He looked to the western church- 
door — ^tbere, on each side of it, were those horrible Hebrew Caryatides. 
He then looked to the vestry^door, which was hard by the rector's pew, 
in which Sampson had been dtting during the serrice, alongdde of 
their ladyships his patronesses. Suddenly, a couple of perfumed 
Hibernian gentlemen slipped out of an adjacent seat, and placed them- 
selves on a bench close by that vestry-door and rector's pew, and so 
sate till the conclusion of the sermon, with eyes meekly cast down to 
the ground. How can we describe that sermon, if the preacher him- 
B^ never knew how it came to an end ? 

Nevertheless, it was considered an excellent sermon. When it was 
over, the fine ladies buzzed into one another's ears over their pews, 
and uttered their pruse and comments. Madame Walmoden, who 
was in the next pew to our friends, s^d it was bewdiful, and made her 
dremble all over. Madame Bernstein said it was excellent. Lady 
Maria was pleased to think that the family chaplain should so distin- 
guish himself. She looked up at him, and strove to catch his Reverence's 
eye, as he still sate in his pulpit ; she greeted him wiOi a little wave 
cJ the hand and Sutter of her handkerchief. He scarcely seemed to 
note the compliment; his face was pale, his eyes were looking ycoder, 
towards the font, where those Hebrews still remained. The stream of 
people passed by them — in a rush, when they were lost to sight, — in a 
throng — in a march of twos and threes — in a dribble of one at a time. 
Everybody was gone. The two Hebrews were still there by the door. 

The BfuvnesB de Bemst^n and her niece still lingered in the rector's 
pew, where the old lady was deep in conversation with that g^tle- 
man. 

" Who are those horrible men at the door, and what a smell of spirits 
there is," cries I.ady Maria, to Mrs. Brett, her aunt's woman, who bad 
attended the two ladies. 

" Farewell, Doctor ; you have a darliog litde boy ; is he to be a clergy- 
man, too ? " asks Madame de Bemsteiu. "Are you ready, my dear ? " And 
the pew is thrown open, and Madame Bernstein, whose fcther was 
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only a TiBCOunt, insista that her niece, Lady Maria, who was an eatVa 
daughter, should go first out of the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her ladyship designated 
as two horrible men, advance. One of them pulls a long strip of paper 
out of hia pocket, and her ladyship starts and turns pale. She m^es 
for the ve^ry, in a v^ne hope that she can clear the door and doae 
it behind her. The two whiskeyfied gentlemen are up with her, 
however ; one of them actually lays his hand on her shoulder and 
says : — 

" At the ehuit of Misthress Fincott of Kinsington, mercer, I hare 
the honour of arresting your leedyship. Me neem is Costjgan, Madam, 
a poor gentleman of Oireland, binding to circumstances, and forced to 
follow a disflgrayable profession. Will yonr leedyship walk, or shall me 
man go fetch a cheer ? " 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, and &lls swooning 
to tlie ground. " Keep the door, Mick I " Ehouts Mr. Costigan. " Best 
let in no one dse, madam," he says, very politely, to Madame de 
Bernstein. " Her ladyship has fidlen in a feenting fit, and will recover 
here, at her aise." 

" Unlace her, Brett ! " cries the old lady whose eyes twinkle oddly, 
and, as soon as that operation is perftmned, Madame Bernstein seizes a 
little bag suspended by a hair chun, which Lady Maria wears round 
her neck, and snips the necklace in twain. " Dash some cold wator 
over her &ee, it always recovers her ! " says the Baroness. " You stay 
with her, Brett. How much is your suit, g^itlemen?" 

Mr. Costigan says, " The deem we have against her leedyship is for 
one hundred and thirty two pounds, in which she is indebted to 
Misthress Eliza Pincott" 

Meanwhile, where is the Reverend Mr. Sampson? Like the fabled 
opossum we have read of, who, when he spi^ the unerring gunner 
from his gum-tree, stud : " It's no use, major, I will come down," so 
Sampson gave himself up to his pursuers. " At whose suit, Simons ? " 
he sadly asked. Sampson knew Simons, they had met many a time 
before. 

" Buckleby Cordwuner," says Mr. Simons. 

" Forty-eight pound and charges, I know," says Mr, Sampson, with 
a sigh. " 1 havMi't got the money. What officer is there here ?" Mr. 
Simons'a companion, Mr. Lyons, here stepped forward, and said his 
house was most convenient, and often used by gentlemen, and he 
should be most happy and proud to accommodate his ReTcrence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside the chapel. In those 
two chairs my Lady Maria Esmond and Mr. Sampson placed them- 
selves, and went to Mr. Lyons's residence, escorted by the gentlemcoi 
to whom we have just been introduced. 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness Bernstein sent Mr. Case, 
her confidential servant, with a note to her niece, full of expressions of 
the most ardent affection : but r^retting that her heavy losses at cards 
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rendered the itajmeut of such a sum as that, is which Lady Maria 
stood indebted quite impossible. Slie had (rritten off to Mrs. Pincott 
by that very post, however, to entreat hsr to grant time, and as soon as 
ever the had an answer, would not fail to acquaint her dear unh^pj 
niece. 

Mrs. Betty came over to console her mistress : and the two poor 
women cast about for money enough to provide a horse, and chfuse for 
Mrs. Betty; who had very nearly come to misfortune too. Both my 
Lady Maria and her maid had been unlucky at cards, and could not 
muster more than e^hteen shillings between them : so it was ^reed 
tiiat Betty should sell a gold chain beloi^ing to her lady, and witli tlie 
money travel to London. Now Betty twtk the chain to the very toy- 
shop man nho had sold it to Mr. Warrington, who had given it to his 
cousin ; and the toy-shop man, supposing that she had stolen the chain, 
was for bringing in a constable to Betty. Hence, she had to make 
explanations, and to say how her mistress was in duiance ; and, ere t^e 
night closed, all Tunbridge Wells knew that my Lady Maria Esmond 
was in the hands of bailiffs. Meanwhile, however, the money was 
found, and Mrs. Betty whisked up to London in search of the champion 
in whom the poor prisoner confided. 

" Don't say anything about that paper being gone ! O, the wretoh, 
tihe wretch ! She shall pay it me ! " I presume that Lady Maria 
meant her aunt by the word " wretch." Mr. Sampson read a sermon 
to her ladyship, imd they passed the evening over revenge and back- 
gammon ; witii well-grounded hopes that Harry Warrington would 
rush to their rescue as soon as ever he heard of their mishap. 

Thoi^h, ere the evening was over, every soul at the Wells knew 
what had happened to Lady Maria, and a great deal more ; though 
they knew she was taken in execution, the house where she lay, the 
amount — nay, ten times the amount — for which she was captured, and 
that she was ohhged to pawn her trinkets to get a little money to keep 
her in jail ; though everybody said that old fiend of a Bernstein was 
at the bottom of the business, of course they were all civil and bland 
in society ; and, at my Lady Trumpington's cards that night, where 
Madame Bernstein appeared, and as long as she was within hearing, 
not a word was said r^arding the morning's transactions. Lady 
Yarmouth asked the Baroness news of her breddy nephew, and heard 
Mr. Warrington was in Loudon. My Lady Maria was not coming to 
Lady Trompington's that evenii^ ? My Lady Maria was indisp<»ed, 
hod faiut«d at church that morning, and was obliged to keep her room. 
The cards were dealt, the fiddles sang, the wine went round, the gentle- 
folks talked, htughed, yawned, chattered, the footmen waylaid the 
supper, the chairmen drank and swore, the stars climbed the sky, just 
as though no Lady Maria was imprisoned, and no poor Sampson 
arrested. 'Tis certain, dearly beloved brethren, that the little grie&, 
stings, annoyances which you and 1 feel acutely, in our own persons, 
don't prevent our neighbours from sleeping ; and that when w^ slip out 
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of the norld, the world -does not miss us. Is this humiliatii^ to our 
vanity ? So much the better. But, on the other hand, is it not a 
comfortable and consoling truth ? And ntflyn't we be thankful for our 
humble condition ? If we were not selfish — panez moi U mot, s. v. p. — 
and if we had to care for other people's griefs as much as our own, how 
intolerable human life would be ! If my neighbour's t^ht hoot pinched 
my com ; if the calumny uttered against Jones set Brown into fury; 
if Mrs. A's death plunged Messrs. B, C, D, E, F, into distraction, 
would there be any bearing of the world's burthen ? Do not let as be 
in the least angry or surprised if all the company played on, and were 
happy, although Lady Maria had come t« grief. Countess, the deal is 
with you .' Are you going to Stubblefield to shoot as usual, Sir John ? 
Captain, we shall have you running off to the Bath afWr the widow 1 
So the clatter goes oa ; the lights bum ; the beaux and the ladles Airt, 
laugh, ogle ; the prisoner rages iu his cell ; the sick man tosses on 
his bed. 

Perhaps Madame de Bernstein stayed at the assembly until the very 
last, not willing to allow the company the chance of speaking of her as 
soon as her back should be turned. Ah, what a comfort it is, I say 
i^ain, that wc have backs, and that our ears don't grow On them I 
He that has ears to hear, let him stuff them with cotton. Madame 
Bernstein might have heard folks say, it was heartless of her to come 
abroad, and play at cards, and make merry when her niece was in 
trouble. As if she could help Maria by staying at home, indeed ! At 
her age, it is dangerous to disturb an old lady's tranquilhty. " Don't 
tell me," says Lady Yarmouth, " the Bernstein would p^y at carta 
over her niece's coffin. Talk about her heart ! who ever said she had 
one ? The old spy lost it to the Chevalier a tousand years ago, and 
has lived ever since perfectly well without one. For how much is the 
Maria put in prison ■' K it were only a small sum, wo would pay it, it 
would vex her aunt so. Find out, Fuchs, in the morning, for how 
much Lady Maria Esmond is put in prison." And the faithful Fucha 
bowed, and promised to do her Excellency's will. 

Meanwhile, about midnight, Madame de Bernstein went home, and 
presently fell into a sound sleep, from which she did not wake up until 
a late hour of the morning, when she summoned her usual attendant, 
who arrived with her ladyship's morning dish of tea. If I told you she 
took a dram with it, you would be shocked. Some of our great^rand- 
mothers used to have cordials in their " closets," Have you not read 
of the fine lady in Walpole, who said, " K I drink more, I shall be 
' muckibus 1' ?" As surely as Mr. Gough is alive now, our ancestresses 
were accustomed to partake pretty fireely of strong waters. 

So, having tipped off the cordial, Madame Bernstein rouses and asks 
Mrs. Brett the news, 

" He can give it rou," says the waiting-woman, sulkily. 

"He? Who?" 

Mrs. Brett names Hany, and says Mr. Warrington arrired about 
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midoight jfistarday — and Bettj, mj Lady Msiia's maid, was vith him. 
"And my Lady Maria sends yoor ladyship her love and du^, and 
ht^es you slept well," eays Brett. 

" Excellendy, poor thing ! Is Betty gone to her?" 

" No ; she is here," says Mrs. Brett. 

" Let mo see her directly," eries tJie old lady. 

" 111 tell her," replies the obsequious Brett, and goes away upon her 
mistiesa's errand, leaving the old lady placidly repoebg on her pillows. 
Presently, two pairs of high-heeled shoes are heard pattering over the 
deal floor of the bed-chamber, Carpeta were lusuries scarcely known 
in bed-rooms of those days. 

'/ So, Mrs. Betty, you were in London, yesterday?" calls Bernstein 
from her cnrtams. 

" It is not Betty — ^it ia I ! Good morning, dear aunt ! I hope you 
slept well," cries a voice which made old Bernstein start on her pillow. 
It was the voice of Lady Maria, who drew the curtains aside, and 
dropped her aunt a low curtsey. I^ady Maria looked very pretty, rosy, 
and happy. And with the little surprise incident at her appearance 
through Madame Bernstein's curtains, I think we may bring this 
Chapter to a close. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HARRt TO THE KBSCOE. 

~ ^"i .1 Y dear Lord Marcb, 

(wrote Mr, Warrington 
from Tunbridge Wells, 
on Saturday morning, 
the 35th August,1756): 
Thia ia to inform you 
(with satisfaction) that 
I have ono all our thrM 
bettt. I was at Brom- 
ley two minutes within 
thehour; mynew horses 
kep a-going at a capital 
rate. I drove thera my- 
self, having the postilion 
by me to show me the 
way, aod my black man 
inside with Mrs. Betty. 
Hope they found the 
drive eery pUmant. 
We were not stopped 
oil Blackheath, though 
two fellows on horse- 
back rode up to us, but 
not liking the looks of 
our counUnantiSi, rode off again ; and we got into Tunbridge Wells 
(where 1 transacted my business) at forty-five minutes after eleven. 
This makes me qidtU with your lordship after yesterday's picquet, 
which I shall be very happy to give you your revenge, and am, 
Your most obliged, faithful servant, 

H. EsuoND Warrington. 

And now, perhaps the reader will understand by what means Lady 
Maria Esmond was enabled to surprise her dear aunt in her bed on 
Saturday morning, and walk out of the house of captivity. Having 
despatched Mrs. Betty to London, she scarcely expected that her 
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ondsBSXy would return on the day of her departure ; and eho and the 
chapltun were playing their cards at midnight, after a small refection 
wliich the bailiff's wife bad provided for them, vhcn the rapid whiiiing 
of \rheelB was heard approacliing their house, and caused the lady to 
lay her tramps dovn, and her heart to beat with more than ordinary 
emotion. Whirr came the wheels — the carriage stopped at the very 
door : there was a parley at the gate : then appeared Mrs, Betty, with a 
face radiant with joy, Uiough her eyes were full of tears ; and next, 
who is &at tall young gentleman who euters 9 Con any of my readers 
guess ? WiU they be very angry if I say that the chaplain dt^iped 
down his cards with a huzsay, whilst Lady Uaria, turning aa white as 
a sheet, rose up from her chair, tottered forward a step or two, and with 
an hysterical shriek, flung herself in her cousin's arms ? How many 
.kisaes did he give her ? If they were milJe, deinde centum, dein mille 
altera, deoa eecimda centum, and so on, I am not going to cry out He 
had come lo rescue her. 8he knew he would ; he was her chunpion, 
her preserver &om bondage and ignominy. She wept a genuine flood 
<£ tears upMi hia shoulder, and as she reclines there, giving nay to a 
hearty emotion, I protest I t hin It she looks handsomer than she has 
looked during the whole course of this history. She did not feint this 
time ; she went home, leaning loviogly on her cousin's arm, and may 
have had one or two hysterical outbreaks in the night ; but Madame 
Bernstein slept soundly, and did not hear her. 

" You are both free to go home," were the first words Harry said. 
" Get my lady's hat and cardinal, Betty, and, Chaplain, we'll smoke a 
pipe together at our lodgings, it wilt refresh me after my ride." The 
Chaplain, who, too, had a great deal of available sensibility, was very 
madi overcome ; he hurst into t«ars as he seized Harry's hand, and 
tdesed it, end prayed God to bless his dear generous young patron. 
Mr. Warrington felt a glow of pleasure thrill through his frame. It 
isgood to be able to help the suffering and the poor; it is good to be able 
to turn sorrow into joy. Not a little proud and elated was our young 
champion, as, with his hat cocked, he marched by the side of his 
rescued princess. His feelings came out to meet him, as it were, and 
beautifiil happinesses with kind eyes and smiles danced before him, 
and clad him in a robe of honour, and scattered Sowers on his path, 
and blew trumpets and shawms of sweet gratulation, calling " Hexe 
comes the conqueror ! Make way for the champion I " And so they led 
him up to the King's house, and seated him in the hall of complacency, 
upon ihe cushions of comfort. And yet it was not much he had done. 
Only a kindness. He had but to put his hand in his pocket, and with 
an easy talisman, drive off the dragon which kept the gate, and 
cause the tyrant to lay down his ase, who had got Lady Maria in 
exectkion. Kever mind if his vanity is puffed up ; he is very good- 
natured ; ho has rescued two unfortunate people, and pumped tears of 
goodwill and happiness out of their eyes : — aud if he brags a little to- 
nighty and swaggers somewhat to the Ghajdain, and talks about London 
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and Lord March, and White's, and Almadt's, witli the air of a maca- 
roni, I doo't think we need like him much the leas, 

Sampson continaed to be prodigiously affected. This maa had a mitare 
moat easily worked npon, and estraordinarily quick to receiTO pain and 
pleasure, to tears, gratitude, laughter, hatred, liking. In his preadiitig 
profeMdon he had educated aJid trained his araisibilities eo that they were 
of gT<eat use to him ; he was for the moment what he acted. He wept 
quite genuine tears, findii^ that he could produce them fteely. He 
loved you whilat he was with you ; he had a real pang of grief as he 
mjngled his sorrow with the widow or orphan ; and, meting Jack as he 
came out of the door, went to the tavern opposite, and laughed and 
roared over the botde. He gave money very readily, but never repaid 
when he borrowed. He was on tfaia night in a rapture of gratitude 
and flattery towards Harry Warrington. In all London, periu^e, 
the unlucky Fortunate Youth could not have found a more dangerous 
companion. 

To-n^ht he was in bis grateful mood, and full of enttiunasm for Hie 
benefactor who had released him from durance. With each biuBper 
his admiration grew stronger. He esalled Harry as the best and 
noblest of men, and the complacent young sim^^ton, as we have said, 
waa disposed to take these pndaes as very well deserved. " The younger 
branch of our fkmily," said Mr. Harry with a superb air, "have treated 
you scurvily ; but by Jove, Sampson, my boy, I'll stand by yon ! " At 
a certain period of Burgundian excitement Mr. Warrington was always 
very eloquent respecting the splendour of his &mily. " I am very glad 
I was enabled to help you in your strait. Count on me whenever yon 
want me, Sampson, Did you not say you had a sister at boarding- 
school ? You will want money for her, sir. Here is a little bill 
which may help to pay her schooling," and the liberal young fellow 
passed a bank-note across to the Chaplain. 

.^(un the man was affected to tears. Harry'a generosity smote 
him. 

" Mr. Warrington," he sud, putting the bank-note a short distance 
from him, " I — I don't deserve your kindness, — by Oemrge, I don't !" 
and he swore an oath to corroborate his passionate ass^lion. 

" Paha ! " says Harry, " I have plenty more of 'em. There was no 
money in that confounded pocket-book which I lost last week." 

" No, sir. TlierB was no money ! " says Mr. Sampson, dropping Ms 
head. 

" HaHo I How do you know, Mr. Chaplain ? " asks the young 
gentleman. 

" I know because I am a villwn, sir. I am not worthy of your kind- 
ness. I told you so. I found the book, sir, that night, when you 
had too much wine at Barbeau's." 

" And read the letters ? " asked Mr, Warrii^ton, starting up and 
taming very red. 

" They told me nothii^; I did not know, sir," said ib» Chifilaiii. 
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" Yoa have had spiea about you whom you little suspect — from 
whom you are much too young and simple t« be able to keep your eeuret." 

" Are those stories about Lady Eamiy and mr Cousin Will, and his 
doings, true then?" enquired Harry. 

" Yes, they are true," sighed the Chaplain. " The house of Castle- 
wood has not been fbrtumite, sir, since your honour's branch, the 
elder branch, left it." 

" Sir, you don't dare for to breathe a word against my Lady Maria ? " 
Harry cried out. 

" 0, not for worlds I " sa^ Mr. Sampson, with a queer look at his 
young jriend. " I may think she is too old for your honour, and that 
'tis a pity you should not have a wife better suited to your age, though 
I admit she looks very young for hers, and hath erreiy virtue and 
accomplishment.' ' 

" She u too old, Sampson, I know she is," says Mr. Warrington, 
witii much mtgesty ; " but she has my word, and you see, sir, how fond 
she is of me. Go bring me the letters, sir, which jou Ibund, and let 
me try and forgive you for having seized upon them." 

" My benefactor, let me try and forgive myself ! " cries Mr. Samp- 
son, and departed towards his chamber, leaving hia young patron alone 
orer his wine, 

Sampson returned presently, looking very psle, " What has hap- 
pened, sir ? " say Harry, with an imperious air. 

The Chaplain held out a pocket-book. " With your nanie in it, sir," 
he said. 

" My brother's name in it," says Harry ; " it was George who gave it , 

" I kept it in a locked chest, sir, in which I left it this morning before 
I was taken by those people. Here is the hook, sir, but the letters are 
gone. My trunk and valise have also been tampered with. And I am 
a miserable, guilty man, unable to make you the restitution which I 
owe you," Sampson looked the picture of woe as he uttered these sen- 
timents. He dasped his hands together, and almost knelt before 
Hany in an attitude the most pathetic. 

Who had been in the rooms in Mr. Sampson's and Mr. Warv 
rington's absence ? The landlady was ready to go on her knees, and 
declare that nobody had come in: nor, indeed, was Mr. Warring- 
ton's chamber in the least disturbed, nor anything abstracted from 
Mr. Sampson's scanty wardrobe and possessions, except those papers of 
which he deplored the absence. 

Wh<ee interest was it to seize them ? Lady Maria's ? The poor 
woman had been a prisoner all day, and during the time when the 
capture was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the letters. The sudden 
seizure of the two — Case, the house-steward's secret journey to London, 
— Case, who knew the shoemaker at whose house Sampson lodged in 
London, and all the secret af&irs of the Esmond family, — ^tiieee points 
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considered togeihei' and aeparat^y, might make Mr. Sampson think 
th&t the Baronese Bemsteia was at the bottom of this mischief. Bat 
why arrest Lady Maria ? The Ghaplmn knew nothing as yet about 
that letter which her ladyship had lost; for poor Maria had not 
thonght it necessary to confide her secret to him. 

As for the pocket-book and ita contents, Mr. Harry was so swollen 
up with B^-satisfactioQ that evening, at winning his thi-ee bets, at 
rescuing his two firiends, at the capital premature cold supper of par- 
trid^s and ancient Burgundy which obsequious Monsieur Barbeau had 
sent over to the young gentleman's lodgings, that he accepted Samp- 
son's vows of contrition, and solemn promises of fiiture fideHty, and 
reached his gracious hand to the Chaplain, and condoned his oSence. 
When the latter swore his great Gods, that henceforth he would 
be Harry's Uniest, humblest friend and follower, and at any moment 
would be ready to die for Mr. Warrington, Harry s^d, majestically, 
" I think, Sampson, you would ; I hope you would. My family-7-the 
Esmond family — has always been accustomed to have faithful friends 
round about 'em — and to reward 'em, too. The wine's with you, 
Chaplain. What toast do you call, sir ? " 

" I call a blessing on the house of EsmondAVarrington ! " cries the 
Chaplain, with real tears in hie eyes. 

" We are the elder branch, sir. My grand&ther was the Marquis 
of Esmond," says Mr. Harry, in a voice noble but somewhat indistinct. 
" Here's to you, Chaplain — and I forgive you, sir — and God bless you, 
sir — and if you had been took for three times as much, I'd have paid 
it. Why, what's that I see through the shutters ? I am bleat if the 
sun hasn't risen again 1 We have no need of candles to go to bed, 
ha, ha ! " And once more extending his blessing to his chaplain, the 
young fellow went off to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over a servant to say that 
she would be glad if her nephew would come over and drink a dish of 
chocolate with her, whereupon our young friend rose and walked to his 
aunt's lodgings. She remarked, not without pleasure, somo alteration 
in his toilette : in his brief sojourn in London he had visited a tailor or 
two, and had been introduced by my Lord March to some of his lord- 
ship's purveyors and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bemstoin called him " my dearest child," and thanked him 
for his noble, his generous behaviour to dear Maria. What a shock 
that seizure in church had been to her ! A still greater shock that she 
had lost three hundred only on the Wednesday night to Lady Yar- 
mouth, and was quite a see. " Why," said the baroness, " I had to 
aeud Case to London to my agent to get me money to pay — I could 
not leave Tunbridge in her debt." 

" So Case did go to London ? " says Mr. Harry. 

" Of course he did : the Baroness de Bernstein can't afford to say 
she is court d'argent Canst thou lend me some, child ? " 

" I can give your ladyship twenty-two pounds," said Harry, blushing 
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very red: "Ihavebutforfy-fourlefit tiUIgetiuy ViiguiiaiiremittaDces. 
I have boBght horses and clothes, and been very extraTsgant, anitt." 

" And rescued yoai poor relatioas m diBtresB, joa prodigal good boy. 
No, child, I do not want thy money. I ean give thee some. Here is 
a note upon my agent for fifty ponnde, vanrien ! Go and spend it, 
and be meny t I daraeay thy mother will repay me, though she does, 
not love me." And she looked quite affectaosate, and held out a pretty 
luuid, which the youth kissed. 

" Your mother did not love me, but your mother's father did ^ce. 
Illind, sir, you always cotae to me when you have need of me." 

When bent on exhibi^g them nothing could exceed Beatrix Bem- 
Etein's grace or good-hnmotir. " I can't help loving you, child," she 
ctmtisued, " and yet I am bo angry vrith you that I have scarce the 
patience to speak to you. So you have actually engaged yoursdf to 
poor Maria who is as eld as your mother ? What will Madam Esmond 
say ? She may live three hundred years and you will not have where- 
withal to support yourselves." 

" I have ten thousand pounds from my &ther, of my own, now my 
poor brother is gone," said Harry, " that will go some way," 

" Why, the interest will not keep you in card-mon^." 

" We must give up cards," says Harry- 

" It is more than Maria is capable of. She will pawn the coat off 
your back to jday. The rage for it runs in all my brother's family — in 
me, too, I own it I warned yoo. I prayed you not to play with them, 
and now a lad (^ twenty to ei^age himself to a woman of forty-two I 
—40 write letters mi his knees and signed with his heart's blood 
(which he spells like hartshorn) and say that he will marry no other 
woman than his adorable cousin. Lady Maria Esmond. ! it's ^ruel 
— cruell" 

" Great heavens ! Madam, who showed you my letter ? " asked 
Harry, burning with a blush again. 

" An accident. She &inted when she was ta^en by those bailifb. 
Brett cut her laces for her ; and when she was carried eff, poor thing, 
we found ft little laehet on the floor, which I opened, not knowing, in 
ibe least, what it contained. And in it was Mr. Harry Wanington's 
precious letter. And here, sir, is the case." 

A pang shot through Hany's heart. Great heavens ! why didn't 
she destroy it? he thought. 

" I — I will give it beck to Maria," he said, stretching out his hand 
for the little locket. 

" My dear, I have bimied the foolish letter," said the old lady. " If 
you choose to betray me I must take the consequence. If you choose 
to write another, I cannot help thee. But, in that case, Hany Esraosd, 
I had rather never see thee again. Will you keep my secret ? Will yon 
believe an old woman who loves you and knows the world better than 
yon do ? I tell you, if you keep that foolish promise, misery and ruin 
are surely in store for you. What is a lad hke you in the hands of 
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a wily woman of the world, who makes a toy of you? She has 
entrapped you into a promise, and your old aunt has cut the etrings 
and set you free. Go back again ! Betray me if you will, Hany." ■ 

" I am not angiy with you, aunt — I wish I were," said Mr. War- 
lii^n, with veiy great emotion. " I — I shall not repeat what y(m 
told me." 

"Maria never will, diild — mark my words!" cried the old lady, 
eagerly. " She will never own that she has lost that paper. She will 
tell you that she has it." 

" But I am sure £^e — she is very fond of me ; you should have seen 
hcK kst night," Altered Hany. 

" Must I tell more stories against my own flesh and blood ?" sobs 
out the Baroness. " Child, you do not know her past life ! " 

" And I mnst not, and I will not I " cries Hany, starting up. 
" Written or said — it does not matter which ! But my word is given ; 
they may play with such things in England, but we genUemen of 
Vii^inia don't break 'em. If she holds me to my word, she shall have 
me. If we are miserable, bb, I daresay say, we ehall be, I'll take a 
flreiook, and go join the King of Prussia, or let a ball put an end 
to me." 

" I — I have no more to say, WiH you be pleased to riug that bcdl ? 
I— I wish you a good morning, Mr. Warrington," and, dropping a 
very statdy curtsey, the old lady rose on her tortoiseshell stick, and 
turned towards the door. But, as she made hei first step, she put her 
hand to her heart, sank on the sofa agmn, and shed the first tears tliot 
had dripped for long years from Beatrix Esmond's eyes. 

Harry was greatly moved, too. He knelt down by her. He seized 
ber cold hand, and kissed it He told her, in his artless way, bow 
very keenly he bad felt her love for him, and how, with aU his heart, 
he returned it "Ah, aunt!" said be, "you don't know wliat a 
villain I feel myselt When yon told me, just now, how that paper 
was burned — O I I was ashamed to tblnk how glad I was." He bowed 
bia comely head over her hand. She felt hot drops from his eyes 
raining on it. She bad loved this boy. For half a century past — 
never, peiba^, in the course of ber whole worldly life — had she felt a 
sensation so tender and so pure. The hard heart was wounded tiow, 
Boftsned, overcome. She put her two bands on bis shoulders, and 
lightly kissed his forehead. 

" You will not teU her what I have done, child ?" she said. 

Ho declared never! never! And demure Mrs. Brett, entering at 
her mistress's sommons, found the nephew and aunt in this aeati- 
mental attitude. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH HABR! PAYS OFF AN OLD DEBT, AND INCtme SOUE KEW ONES. 

TJR Tunbridge friends 
were now weary of the 
Welle, and eager to take 
their departure. When 
the autumn should ar- 
rive, Bath was Madame 
de Bernstein's mark. 
There were more cards, 
compan J, life, there. She 
would reach it after pay- 
ing a few visits to her 
country friends. Harry 
promised, with rather a 
bad grace, to ride with 
I^y Maria and the 
Chaplain to Castlewood. 
Again they passed by 
Oakhurst village, and the 
hospitable house where 
Harry had been so kindly 
entertained. U aria made 
so many keen remarka 
about the young ladies of 
Oakhurst, and their setting their caps at Harry, and the mother's 
evidetit desire to catch him for one of them, that, somewhat in a pet, 
Mr. Warrmgt«n said he would pass his Mends' door, as her ladyship 
disliked and abused them ; and was very haughty and sulky that 
evening at the inn where they stopped, some few miles further on the 
road. At supper, my Lady Maria's smiles brought no corresponding 
good humour to Harry's face ; her tears (which her ladyship had at 
command) did not seem to create the least sympathy from Mr. War- 
rington ; to her querulous remarks he growled a surly reply ; and my 
lady WHS obhged to go to bed at length without getting a single tSt«-i- 
tiU with her cousin, — that obstinate Chaploiij, as if by order, persist- 
ing in staying in the room. Had Harry given Sampson orders to 
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remain ? She departed with e sigh. He bowed her to the door with 
on obstinate politeness, and consigned her to the care of the landlad; 
and her maid. 

What horse was that which galloped out of the inn yard ten minutes 
after Lady Maria had gone to her chamber? An hour after her 
departure from their supper-room, Mrs. Betty came in for her lady's 
bottle of smelling-salts, and found Parson Sampson smoking a pipe 
alone. Mr. Warrington was gone to bed — was gone to fetch a walk 
in the moonlight — ^how should he know where Mr, Harry was, Sampson 
answered, in reply to the maid's interrogatoriea. Mr. Warrington was 
ready to set forward the next morning, and tJXik his placo by the side 
of Lady Maria's carriage. But his brow was black — the dark spirit 
was still on him. He hardly spoke to her during the journey. 
" Great Heavens ! she must have told him that she stole it I " thought 
Lady Maria within her own mind. 

The fact is, that, as they were walking up that steep hill which lies 
about three miles from O^churst, on the Westerbam road, Lady Maria 
Esmond, leaning on her fond youth's arm, and indeed very much in 
love with him, had warbled into his ear the most sentimental vows, 
' protests, and expressions of affection. As she grew fonder, he grew 
colder. As she looked up in his texts, the sun shone down upon here, 
which, fresh and well-preserved as it was, yet showed some of the lines 
and wrinkles of twoscore years ; and poor Harry, with that arm leaning 
on his, felt it intelerably we^hl^, and by no means relished his walk 
up the hilL To think that all his life that dr^ was to be upon him ! 
It was a dreary look forward ; and he cursed the moonlight walk, and 
the hot evening, and the hot wine which had made him give that silly 
pledge by which he was &tally bound. 

Maria's praises and raptures annbyed Harry beyond measure. The 
poor thing poured out scraps of the few plays which she knew that had 
reference to her case, and strove with her utmost. power to charm her 
young companion. She called him, over and over ^ain, her champion, 
■her Henrico, her preserver, and vowed that his Molinda would be 
ever, ever ffuthfid to him. She clung to him. " Ah, child ! Have I 
not thy precious image, thy precious hair, thy precious writing ftere f" 
she said, looking in his face. " Shall it not go with me to the grave ? 
It would, sir, were I to meet with unkindness Irom my Henrico !" she 
sighed out. 

Here was a strange story ! Madame Bernstein had given him 
the little silken case — she had burned the htur and the note which the 
case contained, and Maria had it still on her heart! It was then, at 
the start which Hany gave, as she was leaning on his arm, — at the 
sudden movement as if be .would drop hca-s — that Lady Maria felt her 
first pang of remorse that she had told a fib, or rather, that she was 
found out in telling a fib, which is a iar more cogent reason for repent- 
ance. Heaven hdp us I if some people were to do penance for telling 
lies, would tiiey ever be out of sackcloth and ashes ? 
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ArriTed at Caatlewood, Mr. Harry's good humoiir was not mcrSEiBftd. 
My lord v&s from home ; the ladies also were away ; the cmlj membar 
of the fiunily whom Harry found, waa Mr, Will, who returned from 
paitridgG-shooting just aa the chaise and cavalcade reached the gate, 
tmd who turned very pale when he saw hia cousin, and received a sulky 
scowl of recognition from the young Virginian. 

NevertlielesB, he tiionght to put a good face on the matter, and th^ 
met at supper, where, before my Lady Maria, their conrersatioa was at 
flret ciyil, but not lively. Mr. Will had been to some races ? to several. 
He had been pretty eaccessful in his bets ? Mr. Warrington hopes, 
Pret^ welL " And you hare brought back my horae sound ? " asked 
Mr. Warrington. 

" Tour horse ? what horae ? " asked Mr. Will. 

" What horse ? my horse ! " saya Mr. Harry, curtly. 

" Protest I don't understand you," says WiU. 

" The brown horee for which I played yon, and which I won of you 
the night before you rode away upon it," says Mr. Warrington, sternly. 
" You remember the horse, Mr. Esmond," 

" Mr. Warrington, I perfectly well remember playing you for a 
horse, which my eervant handed over to you on Uie day of your 
departure." 

" The Chaplain was present at our play. Mr. Sampson, will you 
be umpire between as ? " Mr. Warrington swd, with much gentleness. 

" 1 am bound to decide that Mr. Warrington played for the browa 
horse," says Mr. Sampson. 

" Well, he got the other one," said sulky Mr. Will, with a grin. 

" And sold it for thirty shillings ! " said Mr. Warrington, always 
preserving his calm tone. 

Will was waggish. " Thirty shillings, and a devilish good price too, 
for the broken-kneed old rip. Ha, ha ! " 

" Not a word more, 'Tis only a question about a bet, my dear Lady 
Maria. Shall I serve you some more chicken ? " Nothing could be 
more studiously courteous and gay than Mr. Warrington was, so long 
as the lady remained in the room. When she rose to go, Harry 
followed her to the door, and closed it upon her with the most courtly 
bow of farewell. He stood at the closed door for a moment, and 
then he bade the servants retire. When those menials were gone, Mr. 
Warrington locked the heavy door before them, and pocketed the key. 

As it clicked in the lock, Mr. Will, who had been sitting over his 
punch, looking now and then askance at his cousin, asked, with one of 

the oaths which commonly garnished his conversation, what the 

Mr. Warrington meant by that ? 

"I guess there's going to be a quarrel," said Mr. Warrington, 
blandly, " and there is no use in having these fdlows look on at rows 
between their betters." 

" Who is going to quarrel here, I should hke to know ?" asked Will, 
looking very pale, and grasping a knife. 
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" Mr. Sampson, you were present when I pkyed Mr, Will fiftj' 
guineas against tiis brown horse," 

" Against his horee !" bawla out Mr, Will, 

" I am not such a something fool as you take me for," says Mr. 
Warrington, " althoi;^h I do come from Vii^inia ! " and he repeated 
hb queation : " Mr. Sampson, you were here when I play^ the 
Honourable William Esmond, Esquire, fifty guineas against hia brown 
horse?" 

" I must own it, air," says the Chaplain, with a deprecatoiy look 
towards his brd's brother. 

" / don't own no aueh a thing," says Mr. Will, with rather a forced 
laugh. 

" No, sir ; because it costs you no more pains to lie than to cheat," 
said Mr. Warrington, walking up to hia cousin. "Hands off, Mr. 
Chaplain, and see &ir play ! Because you are no better than a — 
ha!" 

No better than a what we can't say, and shall never know, for as 
Eariy uttered the exclamation, his dear cousin flung a wine bottle at 
Mr. Warrington's head, who bobbed just in time, so that the missile 
flew across the room, and broke against the wainscot opposite, breaking 
the face of a pictured ancestor of the Esmond family, and then itself 
against the wall, whence it spirted a pint of good port wine over the 
Chaplain's face and flowered wig. " Gre.^t heavens, gentlemen, I pray 
you to be quiet," cried the parson, dripping with gore. 

But gentlemen are not indined at some moments to remember the 
commands of the church. The bottle having faUed, Mr. Esmond seized 
the large silver-handled knife and drove at liis cousin. But Hariy 
caught up the other's right hand with his left as he had seen the boxers 
do at Marybone ; and dehvered a rapid blow upon Mr. Esmond's noae, 
which sent him reehng up a^iinst the oak panels, and I daresay 
caused him to see ten thousand illuminations. He dropped his knife 
in his retreat (gainst the wall, which his rapid antd^onist kicked under 
the table. . 

Now Will, too, had been at Marybone and Hockley-in-the-Hole, and 
after a gasp for breath and a glare over his bleeding noae at his enemy, 
he dashed forward his head as though it had been a battering ram, 
intending to project it into Mr. Henry Warrington's stomach. 

This manceuvre Harry had seen, too, on his visit to Marybone, and 
amongst the negroes upon the maternal estate, who woidd meet in 
combat like two concutient cannoa-balls, each harder than the other. 
But Harry had seen and marked the civilised practice of the white 
man. He skipped aside, and, saluting his advancing enemy with a 
tremendous blow on the right ear, felled him, so that he struck his 
head against the heavy oak table and sank lifeless to the ground. 

" Chaplain, you will bear witness that jt has been a fair fight!" said 
Mr, Warrington, still quivering with the excitement of the comhatr 
but striviog with all his m^ht to restrain himself and look cool. And 
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he dtew tbe key from his poc3cet aad opened the door iu the lobby, 
behind which three or four servants were gathered. A crash of broken 
glass, a cry, a rihout, an oath or two, had told them that some violent 
scene was occurring within, and they entered, and behold two victims 
bedabbled with red — the Chaplflin bleeding port wine, and the Honour- 
able William Esmond, Esquire, stretched in hie own gore. 

" Mr. Sampson will bear witness that I struck f^, and that Mr. 
Esmond hit the first blow," said Mr. Warrington. " Undo his neck' 
doth, somebody, he may be dead ; and get a fleam, Sambo, and bleed 
him. Stop ! He Is coming to himself ! Lift him np, you, and tell a 
maid to wash the Soor." 

Indeed, in a minute Mr. Will did come to himself. First his eyes 
rolled about, or rather, I am ashamed to say, his eye, one having been 
closed by Mr. Warrington's first blow. First, then, lus eye rolled about ; 
then he gasped and uttered an inarticulate moan or two, then he b^an 
to swear and curse vety freely and articulat«ly. 

" He is getting well," said Mr, Warrington, 

" praise be Mussy ! " si^a the sentimental Betty. 

" Ask him, Gumbo, whether he would like any more ? " scud Mr, 
Warrington, with a st«m humour. 

" Massa Horry say, wool you like any maw?" asked obedient 
Gumbo, bowing over the prostrate gentleman. 

" No, curse you, you blacU devil ! " says Mr, Will, hitting up at the 
black object before him. " So he nearly cut my tongue in tu in my 
mouf ! " Gumbo explained to the pitying Betty, " No, that is, 
yes ! You infernal Mohock .' Why does not somebody kick him out 
of the place?" 

" Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond," says Mr. Warrington, with 
great state, arranging his ruffles — ^hie rufBed raffles. 

" And nobody won't neither," growled the men. They hod all grown 
to love Harry, whereas Mr. Will had nobody's good word. " We 
know all's &ir, sir. It ain't the first lime Master William have been 
served so." 

" And I hope it won't be the lost," cries shrill Betty, " to go for to 
strike a poor black gentleman so ! " 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this time, had wiped his Weed- 
ing face with a napkin, and was skulking off to bed. 

" Surely it's manners to say good-night to the company. Good-night, 
Mr. Esmond," says Mr. Warrington, whose jokes, though few, were 
not very brilliant, but the honest lad reUshed the brilliant sally, and 
laughed at it inwardly. 

" He's ad his zopper, and he goos to baid ! " saya Betty, in her 
native dialect, at which everybody laughed outright, except Mr. 
William, who went away leaving a block fume of curses, as it were, 
rolhng out of that funnel, his mouth. 

It must be owned that Mt. Warrington continued to be witty ttia 
next morning. He sent a not« to Mr. Will beggii^ to know whether 
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he wae for a ride to totun or anywkerei el»e. If he vras for London, that 
hu would Mten the highwaymen on Hounalow Heath, and look a reiy 
gented figar at the Choculaie House. Which letter, I fear, Mr. Will 
received with his usual violence, requesting the writer to go to some 
place-^not Hounslow, 

And, beeides the parley between Will and Harry, there conies a 
maiden eimpering to Mr. Warrington's door, and Qunibo advances, 
holding something whit« and triangular in his ebon fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough. " Of course it's a letter," groans 
he. Molinda greets her Enrico, &c. Ac. £c. No sleep has she known 
that night, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. Has Enrico slept well 
in the halls of his Others ? und so weiter, und so weiter. He must 
never never quarU and be io cruel again. Kai ta loipa. And 1 protest 
I shan't quote any more of this letter. Ah, tablets, golden once, — are 
ye now ^ed leaves ? Where is the juggler who transmuted you, and 
why is the glamour over ? 

AAsr the little scandal with Gou^n Will, Harry's dignity would not 
allow him to stay lot^er at Castlewood : he wrote a majestic letter to 
the lord of the mansion, explaining the circumstances which bad oc- 
curred, and, as he called in Parson Sampson to supervise the document, 
no doubt it contained none of Uiose eccentricities in spelling which 
figured in his ordinary correspondence at this period. He represented 
to poor Maria, that after blackening the eye and damaging the nose of 
a son of the house, he should remain in it with a very bad grace : and 
she was forced to acquiesce in the opinion that, for the present, his 
absence would best become him. Of course, she wept plentifid tears 
at parting with him. He would go to London, and see younger 
beauties : he would find none, none who would love him like his fond 
Maria. I foar Mr. Warrington did not exhibit any profound emotiou 
on leaving her : nay, he cheered up immediately after he crossed 
Castlewood Bri<^, and made his horses whisk over the road at ten 
miles au hour : he sang to them to go along : he nodded to the pretty 
girls by the roadside : he chucked my landlady under the chin : he 
certainly was not inconsolable. Truth is, he longed to be back in 
London agfun, to make a figure at St. James's, at Newmarket, wher- 
ever the men of fashion congregated. All that petty Tunbridge society 
of women and card-playing seemed child's play to him now he had 
tasted the delight of London life. 

By the time he reached London again, almost all the four-and-forty 
pounds which we have seen that he possessed at Tunbridge had slipped 
out of his pocket, and fiirther supphes were necessary. Regarding 
these he made himself presently easy. There were the two sums of 
£5000 in his own and his brother's name, of which he was the master. 
He would take np a htde money, and with a run or two of good luck at 
play he could eaaly replace it. Meantime he must hve in a manner 
becoming his station, and it must bo explained to Madam Esmond that 
a gentleman of his rank cannot keep fitting company, and t^pear as 
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becomes him in society, upon a luiserable pittauco of two. hundred 
a-year. 

Mr. Wanringtoi) eojouroed at lie Bedford Ci^ee House as before, 
but <mlj for a short while. He sought out proper losings at the 
oourt end of the town, and fixed on Bome apartments in Bond Stxeet, 
where he and Gumbo installed themselvea, bis horses standing at a 
neighbouring lirny stable. And now tailors, mercers, and shoemakers 
were put in requidtion. Not without a pang of remorse, he laid aside 
his mourning and figored in a laced hat and waistcoat. Gumbo was 
always dexterous in the art of dressing hair, and with a little powder 
floBg into his fair locks Mr. Warrington's head was as modish aa that 
of any gentleman in the MeJl. He figured in the Ring in his 
phaebm. Reports of his great wealth had long since preceded him to 
London, and not a little curiosity was excited about the fortunate 
Virginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for at the proper season, my 
Lord March had written down his name for the club at White's Chocolate 
House, as a distinguished gentleman from America. There were as yet 
but few persons of fashion in London, but with a pocket fiill of money 
at one and twenty, a young fellow can make himself happy even out 
of the season ; and Mr. Harry was determined to enjoy. 

He ordered Mr. Draper, then, to sell five hundred pounds of his 
stock. What wotild his poor mother have said had she known that the 
young spendthrift was already beginning to dissipate his patrimony ? 
He dined at the tavem, he supped at the Club, where Jack Morris 
introduced him, with immense eulo^ums, to such gentlemen as were in 
town. Life and youth, and pleasure were before him, the wine was set 
a running, and the eager lad was greedy to drink. Do you see, far away 
in the west, yonder, the pious widow at her prayers tor her son ? Be- 
hind the trees at Oakhurst a tender little heart, too, is beating for 
him, peiiiaps. When the Prodigal Son was away carousing, were not 
lore and foi^veness still on the watch for him ? 

Amongst the inedited letters of the late Lord Orford, thei-e is tme 
which the |»:esent learned editor, Mr, Peter Cunningham, has omitt«d 
from his collecticni, doubting possibly the authenticity of the document. 
Nay, I mjrself have only seen a copy of it in the Warrington papers in 
Madam Esmond's prim handwriting, and noted " Mr. H. WaipoU't 
aecotmt of my son Henry at London, and of Baroneu Tusker, — moU to 
Gen' Conway." 

"ABUMSTOir Siauf. Fi-iday itigRi. 

" I have come away, child, for a day or two from my devotions to 
our Lady of Strawberry. Have I not been on my knees to her these 
three weeks, and aren't the poor old joints full of rheumatism? A fit 
took me that I wouM pay London a. visit, that I would go to Vaushall 
and Banel^h quoi I May I not have my rattle as well as other elderly 
babies ? Suppose, fLft«r being so long virtuous, I take a &noy to cakes 
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Etnd ale, aholl yooi reverence say nay to me ? George Selwyu and 
Tony Storer and your humble eerrant took boat at Westminster t'other 
night. Was it Tuesday ? — no, Tuesday I was with their Graces of 
^Norfolk, who are just from Tuabridge — it was Wednesday. How 
should I know ? Wasn't I dead drunk with a whole piut of lemonade 
I took at White's ? 

" The Norfolk iblk had been entertainii^ me coi Tuesday with the 
account of a young savage Iroquois, Choctaw, or Yii^lmau, who has 
lately be^ making a little noise in our quarter of the globe. He is an 
o&hoot of tlkat disreputable fiunily of Esmond-Castlewood, of whom all 
the mea are gamblers and spendthrifts, and all the women — well, I 
shan't say. the word, lest Lady Ailesbtuy should be looking over your 
shoulder. Both the late lords, my father told me, were in bis pay, and 
the last one, a beau of Queen Anne's reign, from avisoount advanced to 
be an earl through the merits aod interoession of his notorious old 
sister Bernstein, lale Tuaher, n^e Samond — a great beauty, loo, of her 
day, a favourite of the old Pretender. She sold his secrets to my pcqta, 
who paid her for them : and being nowise particular in her love for the 
Stuarts, came over to the august Hanoverian house at present reigning 
over ua. ' Will Horace Walpole's tongue never stop scandal ?' says 
your wife ovw youz shoulder, I kiss your ladyship's hand. X am 
dumb. The Bernstein is a model of virtue. She had no good reasons 
for marrying her father's chaplain. Many of the nofaili^ omit the 
marriage altogether. She ueun't ashamed of being Mrs. Tusber, and 
didn't take a German Barottoino for a second husband, whom nobody 
out of Hanover ever saw. The Yarmouth bears no malice. Esther 
and Vaehti are very good friends, and have been cheating each other 
at Tunbridge at eajia all tlie suamier. 

" ' And what has all this to do with the Iroqucos ? ' says your lady- 
ship. The Iroquois has been at Tunbridge, too — not cheating, perhi^, 
but winning vastly. They say he has bled Lord March of thousands 
— Lord March, by whom so much blood hath been shed, that he has 
quarrelled with everybody, fought with everybody, rode over everybody, 
been fallen in love with by everybody's wife except Mr. Conway's, and 
not excepting her present Majesty, the Countess of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Queen of Walmoden and Yarmout)^ whom Heaven 
preserve to ns. 

" You know an oflfensive little creature, de par le monde one Jack 
Honis, who skips in and out of all the houses of London. When wa 
were at Vau-ihall, Mr. Jsck gave us a nod under the shoulder of a 
pret^ young fellow enough, on whose arm he was leaning, and who 
appeared hugely delighted with the enchantments of 3ie garden. 
Lord, how he stared at the fireworks ! Gods, how he huzzayed at the 
ranging of a horrible painted wench who shrieked the ears off my head ! 
A twopenny string of glass beads and a strip of tawdry cloth are 
treasures in Iroquois land, and our savage valued them accordin^y. 

" A hnzz went about the place that this was the fortunate youth. 
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He won three hundred at White's last night very genteelly from Rock- 
ingbam and my precions nephen, and here he was blowing and 
hiizzaying over the music so as to do you good to hear. I do not love 
a puppet-show, but I love to treat children te one, Mias Conway ! I 
present your ladyship my compliments, and hope we shall go and see 
the dolls together. 

" When die sin^g woman came down from her throne, Jack Morris 
must inU-oduce my Virginian to her. 1 saw him blush up to the eyes, 
and make her, upon my word, a vety fine bow, such as I had no idea 
was practised in wigwams. ' There is a certain jenny tquaw about her, 
and that's why the savage likes her,' Geoi^e said — a joke certainly not 
as brilliant as a firework. After which it seemed to me Umt the savage 
and the savagess retired together. 

" Having had a great deal too much to eat and drink three hours 
b(^re, my partners must have chicken and lack-punch at Vauxhall, 
where George fell aaleep straightway, and for my sins I must tell Tony 
Storer what I knew about this Virginian's amiable family, especially 
some of the Bernstein's antecedeuts, and the history of another elderly 
beauty of the lamily, a certain Lady Maria, who was au mietac with 
the late Prince of Wales. What did I say ? I protest not half of 
wbat I knew, and of course not a tenth part of what I was going to 
tell, for who should start out upon us but my savage.'this time quita 
red in the ioce ; and in his war-jkiint. The wretch had been drinking 
fire-water in the next box ! 

" He cocked his hat, clapped his hand to his sword, asked which of 
the gentlemen was it that was maligning his &mity? so that 1 waa 
obliged to entreat him not to make such a noise, lest he should woke 
my friend Mr. George Selwyn. And I added, ' 1 assure you, sir, 1 had 
no idi'S that you were near me, and I most sincerely apologise for 
giving you pain.' 

" 'Jhe Huron took his hand off his tomahawk at this pacific re- 
joinder, made a bow not ungraciously, said he conld not, of course, ask 
mure than an apolc^ from a gentLemau of my age (Mei-ei, Monsieur ,'), 
and, hearing the name of Mr. Selwyn, made another bow to Geoige, and 
saii he hod a letter to him from Lord March, which be had had the 
ill-fortune to mislay. George has put him up for the club, it appears, 
in coiijimction with March, and no doubt these three lambs will fleece 
each other. Meanwhile, my pacified savage sate down with us, and 
buried tke hatchet in another bowl of punch, for which these gentlemen 
must call. Heaven help us ! 'Tia eleven o'clock, and here comes 
Bedson with my gmel ! H. W. 

"To the Hon''". H. B. Onmnj," 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

hake's FBOGIIE99. 

;,. ' ,■■ •■ ..: Tr\ EOPLE were stiU ■ 

▼ery busy in Harry 
■Warrington'B tjnie 
(not that our young 
gentleman took 
mucb heed of the 
controveray) in de- 
termining the rela- 
tive literary merits 
of the ancients and 
the modems ; and 
the learned, and the 
world with them, 
indeed, pretty gener- 
ally pronounced in 
&TOur of the former. 
The modems of that 
day are the ancients 
of ours, and we 
speculate upon them 
in thepreaentyearof 
grace, as our grand- 
chUdxen, a hundred 
_ years hence, will give 

their j ud gmentabont 
us. Aa for your book-learning, respectable ancestors {thoi^h, 
to be sure, you have the mighty Gibbon with you), I think you will 
own that you are beaten, and could point t« a couple of professors 
at Cambridge and Gla^w who know more Greek than was to be 
had in your tame in all the universities of Europe, including that 
of Alliens, if such an one existed. As for Bcience, your were scarce 
more advanced than those Heathen to whom in literature you owned 
yourselves inferior. And in public and private morality ? Which is 
the better, this actual year 1858, or its predecessor a century back? 
OenHemen of Mr. Disraeli's House of Commons ! has every one of yon 
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hie price, as in Walpole's or Newcastle's time, — or (and that is the 
deUcate question) have you almost aJl of you had it ? Ladies, I do not 
say that you are a Bocie^ of Veatols — ^but the chronide of a hundred 
years since contains euch on amount of scandal, that you may be thank- 
ful you did not lire in such dangerous times. No : on my consciencfi 
I believe that men and women are both better ; not only that the 
Susannahs are more numeroos, but that the Eld^^ are not nearly so 
wicked. Did you ever hear of such books as " Clarissa," " Tom Jones," 
" Roderick Random;" paintingsbycont^mporaryartists, of themen and 
women, the life and society, of their day? Suppose we were to 
describe the doings of such a person as Mr. Lovdace, or my Lady 
Bellaston, or th^ wonderful " Lady of QuaUty " who lent her menUMis 
to the author of " Peregrine Pickle." How the pure and outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, run out of the room, call 
away the young ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send one of that 
odious author's books again ! You are fifty-eight years old, madam, 
and it may be that you are too squeamish, that you cry out before you 
are hurt, and when nobody had any intention of offending your lady- 
ship. Also, it may be that the novelist's art is injured by the 
restr^ts put upon him, as many a honest, harmless statue at St. 
Peter's and the Vatican is spoilt by t^e tin draperies in which ecde- 
siastical old women have swaddled i]ie fair limbs of the marble. But 
in your prudery there is reason. So there is in the state censorship 
of the Press. The page may coiitain matter dangerous to bonoi 
mom. Out with your scissors, censor, and clip ofT the prurient para- 
graph ! We have nothing for it but to submit. Society, tiie despot, 
has given his imperial decree. We may think the statue bad been 
seen to greater advantage without the tin drm^y ; we may plead that 
the moral were better might we recite the whole fable. Away with 
him — not a word I I never saw the^ piano-fortes in the United States 
with the frilled mudin trousers on their legs ; but, depend on it, the 
muaUn covered some of the notes as well as the mahogany, muffled the 
muse, and stopped the player. 

To what does this prelude introduce us ? I am thinking of Harry 
Warrington, Esquire, in his lodgings in Bond Street, London, and of 
the life which ho and many of the young bucks of fashion led in those 
times, and how I can no more take my fair youi^ reader into them, 
than Lady Squeams can take her daughter to Cremome Gardens on 
an ordinaiy evening. My dear Miss Diana (Psha ! I know you are 
e^ht and thirtj', although you are so wonderfully shy, and want to 
make us believe you have just left off school-room dinners and a 
pinafore) when your grand&ther was a young man about town, and a 
member of one of the C^ubs at White's, and dined at Pontac's off the 
feasts provided by Braund and Lebeck, and rode to Newmarket with 
March and Rockingham, and toasted the best in England with Gilly 
Williams and George Selwyn (and didn't understaud George's jokes, of 
which, indeed, the flavour has very much evaporated since the bottling) 
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—the (4d g^deman led a life of whicli your noblo aunt (author of 
" Legends of the Squeama's ; or, Fair Fmita off a Family Tree,") has 
not given you the slightest idea. 

It was heibre your grandmother adopted those serious views for 
which she was distinguished during her last long residence at Bath, 
and after Colonel Tibbalt married Miss Lye, the rich soap-boiler's 
heiress, that her ladyship's wild oats were sown. When she was 
young, she was as giddy as the rest of the genteel world. At her 
house in Hill Street, she had ten cord-tables on Wednesdays and 
Sunday evenii^, except for a short time when Banela^ was open on 
Sundays. Fvery n^bt of ber life sbe gambled for eight, nine, ten 
hours. Everybody else in society did (he like. She lost ; sbe won ; 
she cheated ; she pawned her jewels ; who knows what else sbe was not 
ready to pawn, so as to find funds to supply her fury for play? 
What was that afler-aupper duel at the Shakespeare's Head in Covent 
Garden, between your grandfather and Colonel Tibbalt ; where they 
drew swords and engaged only in the presence of Sir John Screwby, 
who was drunk under the table? They were interrupted by Mr. 
John Fieldii^'s people, and your grandiatber was carried home 
to Hill Street wounded in a chair. I teO you those gentlemen in 
powder and rufdes, who turned out the toes of their buckled pumps so 
delicately, were terrible fellows. Swords were perpetually being drawn; 
bottles after bottles were drunk ; oaths roared unceasingly in conver- 
sation; tavera-drawers and watchmen were pinked and maimed; 
chairmen belaboured ; citiKens insulted by reeling pleasure-hunters. 
You have been to Cremome with proper "vouchers" of course? Do 
you remember our great theatres thirty years ago ? You were too good 
to go to a play. Well, you have no idea what tlie play-houses were, 
or what the green boxes were, when Garrick and Mrs. Prichard were 
playing before them ! And I, tor my children's sake, thank that good 
Actor in his retirement who was the first to banish that sbame from 
the theatre. No, madam, you are mistaken ; I do not plume myself 
on my superior virtue. I do not say you are naturally better than your 
ancestress in her wild, rouged, gambling, flaring, tearing days ; or 
even than poor Polly Fogle, who is just taken up for shoplifting, and 
would have been hung for it a hundred years ago. Only, I am 
heartily thankful that my temptations are less, having quite enoi^h to 
do with those of the present century. 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Newmarket to the October 
meeting, and loses or wins his money there ; if ho makes one of a 
par^ at the Shakespeare or the Bedford Head; if be dines at White's 
ordinary, and sits down to Macco and lansquenet afterwards ; if he 
boxes the wateb, and makes his appearance at the Bouudhouse ; if he 
turns out for a short space a wild, dissipated, harum-scarum young 
Harry Warrington ; I, knowing the weakness of human nature, am not 
going to be surprised ; and, quite aware of my own short-comings, 
don't intend to be very savage at my neighbour's. Mr. Sampson 
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vae : in Lis chapel in Long Acre lie vhipped Yice tremendouslj ; 
gave Sin no quarter ; oat-cursed Blasphemy with superior anathemas ; 
knocked Dnmkeiiness down, and trampled on the prostrate brute 
waUoning in tlie gutter ; dragged out coiyt^al Infideh^, and pounded 
her with endless stones of rhetoric — and, after service, came to dinner 
at the Star and Garter, made a bowl of punch for Harry and his 
friends at the Bedford Head, or took a hand at whist at Mr. Warring- 
ton's lodgings, or my Lord March's, or wherever there was a supper 
and good company for him. 

I oiien think, however, in respect of Mr. Warrington's doings at this 
period of hia coming to London, that I may have taken my usual 
degrading and uncharitable views of him — ^for, you see, I have not 
uttered a angle word of virtuous indignation against his conduct, and, 
if it was not reprehensible, have ccrt^nly judged him most cruelly. 
the Truthful, the Beautiful, O Modesty, O Benevolence, O Pudor, 
O Mores, O Blushing Shame, Namby Famby — each with your 
respective capital letters to your honoured pames ! O Niminy, O 
Piminy ! how shall I dare for to go for to say that a young man ever 
was a young man ? 

Ko doubt, dear young lady, I am calumniating Mr. Warrington, 
according to my heartless custom. As a proof, here is a letter out of 
the Warrington collection, from Harry to his mother, in which there 
ia not a single word that would lead you tfl suppose he was leading a 
wild life. And such a letter from an only son, to a fond and esemjdary 
parent, we know must be true ! 

' BoMD Strut, Londov, Ottebtr 2S, ITSS- 
HosoED Madam, 

I TAKE up my pen to acknowledge your honored fiivor of 
10 July, per Lively Viiginia packet, which has duly come to hand, 
ibrtvarded by our Bristol agent, and rejoice to hear that the prospect of 
the crops is so good, 'Tia Tully who says that agriculture is the 
noblest pursuit ; how delightful when that pursuit ia also prophetaUe ! 
Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, one or two insadmce 
have occurred of wliich it is neisateryi- I should advise my honored 
Mother. Our party tliere broke up end of August : the partridge 
shootdng commencing. Baroneaa Bernstein, whose kindness to me has 
been most invariable, has been to Bath, her usual winter resort, 
and has made me a welcome present of a fifty pound bill. I rode back 
with Rev. Mr. Sampson, whose instruction I find most valluble, and 
my cousin Lady Maria, to Castlewood.t I paid a flj-ing visit on the 
way to my dear kind friends Col. and Mrs. Lambert, Oakhurst House, 
who send my honored mother their most affectionate remembranoee. 

• Tbu woid liM bMn muct operated npon irilh the penknife, but ia left tie, no 
doubt to Ug vrilei'i BstuIsetioD. 
t CoQld Parson Sampaon have been dictating the above remarkB to Mr. Wamngton t 
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Tbe youngest MIbs Ltuubert, I grieve to 'e&j, \v»s dellicate ; and her 
parentB in some anxiety. 

At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was short, owing to a 
quarrel with my cousin William. He is a yoimg man of violent 
passions, and alas I addicted to Uquor, when he has no controul over 
tiiem. In a triffling dispute about a horse, high words arose between 
us, and he aymed a blow at me or its equivulent — which my Grandfathers 
my honored mothers child could not brook. I rejoyned, and feld him 
to the ground, whents he was carried almost lenceUt to bed. I sent to 
enquire after his health in the morning : but having no fiirther news 
of him, came away to London where I have been ever since with brief 
intavles of absence. 

Knowing you would wish me to see my dear Grand&Uiers Uulv^^ty 
of Cambridge, I rode thither lately in company with some friends, 
passing through part of Harts, and lying at the &mous bed of Ware. The 
October meeting was just begun at Cambridge when Z went. I saw 
the students in I/iWr gotcnds and. capps, and rode over to the &mous 
Newmarket Heath, where there happened to be some rac^s — my friend 
Lord Marohs horse Marrowbones by Cleaver coming off winner of a 
lai^e iteak. It was an amusing day — the jockeys, horses, &c., very 
different to our poor races at holne— the betting awful^^the richest 
nobleman here mi^ with' the jox, and bett all round. Cambridge 
pleased me : especially King's College Chapel, of a rich but elegant 
Oothick, 

I have been out into the world, end am made member of the Club at 
White's, where I meet gentlemen of the first &shion. My lords 
Bockingham, Carhsle, Orfoird, Bolingbroke, Coventry are of my Wends, 
introduced to me by my Lord Maftih, of whom I have often wrote 
■before. Lady Coventry is a fine woman, but tkinn, Every lady paint* 
here, old and young ; so, if you and Mountain and Fanny wish to be m 
fathioti, 1 must send you out some rooge-poU : everybody plays — ei^t* 
ten, card-tables at every house on every receiving night. I am 
EOny to say all do not play Mr, and some do not pay bir. I have 
been oldiged to sit down, and do at Borne does, and lAve actually seen 
ladies whom I could name take my counters from before my face ! 

One day, his regiment the SOth, being paraded in St. James's Park, 
a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to present me to His 
Boyal Highness the Oapttdn General, who was tnoKt graeuna ; a fat jolly 
(Prince, if I may speak so without disrespect, reminding me in his 
manner of that unhappy General Braddock, whom we knew to our 
sorrow last year. When he heard my name and how dearest George 
hod served ajid £Jleu in Braddock's unfortunate campaign, he talked a 
■great deal with me ; asked why a yoTing fellow hke me did not serve 
too; why I did not go to the King of Prussia, who was a great General, 
and see a campaign or two ; and whetiier that would not be better 
4han dawdling about at routs and card-parties in London ? I said, I 
•would like to go with all my heart, but was an only son now, on leave 
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from my motfier, and beloDged to our estate in Virginia. His Bojal 
Highness aaid, Mr. Braddock had wrote home accounts of Mrs. 
Esmond's loyalty, and that he would gladly serve me. Mr. Wolfe 
•nd I have waited on him since, at His Boyal Highness's bouse in 
Pall Mall. The latter, who is still quite a yoting man, made the Scots 
campaign with His Highness, whom Mr. Dempster loves bo much at 
home. To be svire, he was too severe : if anything can he too severe 
i^ainst rebels in arms. 

Mr. Draper has had half the Stock, my late Papa's property, transferred 
to my name. Until there can be no doubt of that painfid lost in onr 
fiunily which I would give my right hand to replace, the remaining 
stock must remain in the trustees' name in behalf of him who 
inherited it. Ah, dear mother ! There is no day, scarce any hour, 
when I don't think of him. I wish he were by me oflea. I feel like 
as if I was better when I am thinking of him, and would like, for the 
honour of my fimiily, that he was representing of it here instead of 
Honored Madam, 

Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 

Henbt Esmond Warkihgton. 

P.S. — I am like your s«p, who always, they say, put their chief 
news in a poacrip. I had somethii^ to tell you about a psrson to 
whom my heart i» engaged. I shall write more about it, which there 
is no hurry. Safice she is a nobleman's daughter, & her family ai good 
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1 think, my good sister, we have been- all our lives a httle more than 
kin and less than kind, to use the words of a poet whom your dear 
lather loved dearly. When you were bom in our Western Principal- 
lide, my mother was not as old as Isaac's ; but even then I was much 
more than old enough to be yours. And though she gave you all she 
could leave or give, includii^ the httle portion of love that ought to 
have been my share, yet, if we can have good will for one another, we 
may learn to do without affection : and some Uttle kindness you owe 
me, for your sou's sake as well as your lather's, whom I loved and ad- 
mired more than any man I think ever I knew in this world : be was 
greater than almost all, though he made no noyse in it. I have seen 
very many who have, and, believe me, have found but few vrith such 
good heads and good harts as Mr. Esmond. 

Had we been better acquainted, I might have given you some advice 
regarding your young gentleman's introduction to Europe, which you 
would have taken or not, as people do in this world. At least you 
would have sed afterwards, " What she counselled me was right, and 
had Harry done as Madam Beatrix wisht, it had been better for him." 
My good sister, it was not for you to know, or for me to vrhom you 
never wrote to tell you, but your boy in coming to England and GasUe- 
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wood found but ill fiiends there ; except one, an old aunt, of whom all 
kind of evil hath been spoken and sed these £% years past — and not 
without cawse too, perhaps. 

Now, I muat ttil Harry's mother what will doubtleas scarce astonish 
her, that almost eTcrybody -who knows him Iotcs him. He is prudent 
of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as a lyon, viitii an ini- 
perious domineering way that sets well upon him ; you know wheth^ 
he is handsome or not : my dear, I like him none the less for not being 
over witty or wise, and never cared for your Mtt-the-Tkamti-B&ee gen- 
Uemen, who are so much more clever than their neighbours. Your 
lather's great friend, Mr. Addison, seemed to me but a supercillious 
prig, and his follower. Sir Dick Steele, was not pleasant in his cupps, 
nor out of 'em. And {revenom d luy) your Master Harry will certainly 
not bum the river up with his wits. Of book learning he is as ignorant 
as any lord in England, and for this I hold him none the worse. If 
Heaven have not given him a turn that way, 'tis of no use trying to' 
bend him. 

Considering the place he is to hold in bis own colony when he 
returns, and the stock he comes irom, let me tell you, that he hath not 
means enough allowed him to support his station, and is likely to make 
the more dejience £rom the narrowness of his income — &om sheer 
despair breaking out of all bounds, and becoming extravagant, which is 
not his turn. But he likes to live as well as the rest of his company, 
and, between ourselves, has fell into some of the £nist and most rakish 
in England. He thinks 'tis for the honour of the family not tA go 
back, and many a time calls for ortolans and champaign when he 
would as leaf dine with a stake and a mugg of beer. And in this kind 
of ^irit I have no doubt tram what he hadi told me in his talk (which 
is very naif, as the French say), that his mamma hath encouraged 
him in his high opinion of himself. We women like our belongii^ to 
have it, however fittle we love to pay the cost Will you have your 
ladd make a figar in London ? Trebble his allowance at the very 
least, and his Aunt Bernstein (with his honored mamma's permissioi^ 
will add a Utile more on to whatever summ you give him. Otherwise 
he will be spending the little capital I learn he has in this country, 
which, when a ladd once begins to manger, there is very soon an end . 
to the loaf. Please God, I shall be able to leave Henry Esmond's 
grandson something at my death ; but my savings are small, and the 
pension with which my gracious Sovereign hath endowed me dies with 
me. As for/«u M. de Bernstein, he left only debt at his decease : the 
officers of his M^esty's Electoral Court of Hannover are but scantily paid. 

A lady who is at present very high in his Majes^'s confidence hath 
taken a great phancy to your ladd, and will take an early occasion to 
bring him to Uie Sovereign's fevorable notice. His Boyal Highness 
the Duke he hath seen. If live in America he must, why should not 
Mr. Esmond Warrington return as Qovemor of Vii^pnia, and with ■ 
title to bis name ? That is what I hope for him. 
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Meanwhile, I must be candid with jou, and tell you I fear he hAth 
entangled himaelf here in a very silly engagement. Even to many an 
old woman for money is scarce pardonable— the game ne valant guerts 
la chandelle — Mr. Bernstein, when alive, more than once assiured me 
of this &ct, and I believe him, poor gentleman ! But to engage your- 
self to an old woman without money, and to marry her merdy because 
you have promised her, this seems to me a follie which only very young 
lads iall into, and I fear Mr. Warrington is one. How, or for what 
consideration, I know not, but my niece Maria Esmond hath eKamoU 
a promise from Hany. He knows nothing of her antieideitt, which I 
do. She hath laid herself out for twenty husbands these twenty years 
past. I care not how she hath got the promise from him. 'Tis a 
sinn and a shame that a woman more than forty years old should 
enrprize the honour of a child like that, and hold him to his word. 
She is not the woman she pretends to be. A horse-jockey (he siuth) 
'cannot take him in — but a woman ! 

I write this news to you advisedly, displeasant as it must be. 
Perhaps 'twill bring you to England : but I would be very cautious, 
above ail, very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make hia high spirit 
rettive. I fear the property Is entailed, so that threats of cutting him 
off from it will not move Maria. Otherwise I know her to be so mer- 
cenary that (thoi^h she really iiath a great phancy for this handsome 
ladd) without money she would not hear of him. All I could, and more 
than I ought, I have done to prevent the mat«h. What and more I 
vrill not say in writing ; but that I am, for Henry Esmond's sake, his 
gnmdson's sincerest friend, and. Madam, 

Your faithful sister and servant, 

Beatkix Bakonebs de Bernstein. 

To Hn. BBmond 'Wftrrington, of CasUeirood, in Virginia. 

On tlie back of this letter ia written, in Madam Esmond's hand, 
" My sister Bernstein's letter, received with Heuiy's December 34 : on 
receipt of which it was determined my son should instantly go home." 
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FORTUNATUH NIUITU. 



HOUGH Harry Wbt- 

rington persieted iu his 

determinslioii to keq) 

that dismal promise 

which his cousio had 

extracted from him, we 

trust no benevolent 

reader will think so ill 

of him as to suppose 

I that the engagement 

i^as to the young fel- 

I low's taste, and that he 

would not be heartdly 

glad to be rid of it. 

^ Very likely the beatjjig 

administered to poor 

Will was to this end; 

and Harry may have 

thought, " A boxings 

match between us is sure to bring on a quarrel with the family ; in 

the quarrel with the family, Maria may take her brother's side. I, of 

course, will make no retraction or apology. Will, in that case, may 

call me to account, when I know which is the better man. In the 

midst of the feud, the agreement may come to an end, and I may 

be a free man once more." 

So honest Harry laid his trdn, and fired it : but, the explosion over, 
no -harm was found to be done, except that William Esmond's nose 
was swollen, and his eye black for a week. He did not send a chal- 
lenge to his cousin, Hany Warrington ; and, in consequence, neither 
killed Hany nor was killed t^ him. Will was knocked down, and he 
got up again. How many men of sense would do the same, could they 
get their httle account settled in a private place, with nobody to teU 
how the score was paid I Maria by no means took her family's aide 
in the quarrel, but declared for her cousin, as did my lord, when 
advised of the disturbance. Will had struck the first Uow, Lord 
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Gaetlewood said, by tbe Chaplain's showing. It waa not the first or 
the tenth time he had been fonnd quarrelling in hia cups. Mr. War- 
rington onlj showed a, proper spirit in resenting the injoiy, and it waa 
for Will, not for Harry, to ask pardon. 

Harry said, he would accept no apology as long as his horse was not 
retnmed or hia bet paid. lliis chionider has not been able to find 
out, from any of the papers which have come under his riew, how that 
offiiir of the bet was finally arranged : but 'tis cert^ the cousins 
presently met in the bouses of various friends, and without mauling 
each other. 

Maria's elder brother had been at first quite willing that his sister, 
who had remained imjuarried for so many years, and on the tr^n of 
whose robe, in her long course over the path of life, so many briars, 
so much mud, so many rente and stains had naturally gathered, should 
many with any bridegroom who presented himself, and if with a gen- 
tleman from Virginia so much the better. She vrould retire to bis 
wigwam in the forest, and there be disposed of. In the natural course 
of things, Harry would survive his elderly bride, and migl^t console 
himself or not, as ho preferred, after her departure. 

But, after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, which his lordship 
had on his coming to London, he changed his opinion : and even went 
BO far as to try and dissuade Maria from the match ; and to profess a 
pity for the young fellow who was to be made to undergo a life of 
miseiy on account of a silly promise given at one-and-twenty I 

Misery, indeed ! Maria was at a loss to know why he was to be 
miserable. Kty, forsooth ! My lord at Castlewood had thought it 
was no pity at all. Maria knew what pity meant. Her brother had 
been with Aunt Bernstein : Aunt Bernstein had offered money to break 
this mateh off. She understood what my lord meant, but Mr. War- 
rii^ton was a man of honour, and she could trust him. Away, upon 
this, walks my lord to White's, or te whatever haunts he frequented. 
It is probable that his sister had guessed too accurately what &e 
nature of his conversation with Madame Bernstein had been. 

" And 80," thinks he, " the end of my virtue is likely to be that the 
Mohock will fall a prey te others, and that there is no earthly use in 
my sparing him. ' Quern Dens vult,' what was the schoohnaster's 
adage? If I don't have him, somebody else will, that is clear. My 
brother has had a shoe ; my dear sister wants to swaUow the whole of 
him bodily. Here have I been at home respecting his youth and 
imioceuce forsooth, declining to play beyond the value of a sixpence; 
and acting guardian and Mentor to him. Why, I am but a fool to 
&tl«n a goose for other people to feed off ! Not many a good action 
have I done in this life, and here is this one, that serves to benefit 
whom ?— other folks. Talk of remorse ! By all the fires and furies, 
tfao remorse I have is for things I haven't done and might have done ! 
Why did I spare Lucretja ? She hated me ever after, and her husband 
went ti>e vray for which he waa predestined. Why have I let this lad 
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off? — that March and the reet, who don't want him, may pluck him 1 
And I have a bad repute ; and I am tlie man people point at, and call 
the wicked lord, and agtunst whom women warn their sons ! Pardi, I 
am not a pemij worse, only a great deal more unlucky than my neigh- 
bouie, and 'tis only my cursed weakness that has been my greatest 
enemy ! " Here manifestly, in settdi^ down a speech which a gentle- 
man only thought, a chronicler overdraws his account with the patient 
reader, who hi^ a right not to accept this draft on his credulity. But 
have not livy, and Thucydides, and a score more of historians, made 
speeches for their heroes, which we know the latter never thought of 
delivering? How much more may we then, knowing my Lord Castle- 
wood's character so intimately as we do, declare what was passing in 
hia mind, and transcribe his thoughts on Qns paper ? What ? a whole 
pack of the wolves are on the hunt after this lamb, and will make a 
meal of him presently, and one hungry old hunter is to stand by, and 
not have a single cutiet ? Who has not admired that noble speech of 
my Lord Clive, when reproached on his return &am India with making 
rather too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold mohurs, diamonds, pearls, 
and what not : " Upon my life," said the hero of Plassy, " when I 
think of my opportunities, I am surprised I took so httle ! " 

To tell diaa^eeable steries of a gentleman, until one is in a nmnner 
forced to impart them, is always painful to a feeling mind. Hence, 
though I have known, before the very first page of this history was 
written, what sort of a person my Lord Castlewood was, and in what 
esteem he was held by his contemporaries ; I have kept back much 
that was unpleasant about him, only allowing the candid reader to 
perceive that he was a noblemen who ought not to be at all of our 
liking. It is trae that my Lord March, and other gendemen -of whom 
be complained, would have thought no more of betting with Mr. 
Warrington for his last shilling, and taking their winnings, than they 
would scruple to pick the bones of a chicken ; that they would take any 
advantage of the game, or their superior skill in it, of the race, and 
their private knowledge of the horses engaged ; in so far, they followed 
the practice of all gentlemen ; but when they played, they played fiiir ; 
and when they lost, they paid. 

Now Madam Bernstein was loth to tell her Virginian nephew ^1 
she knew to his family's discredit ; she was even touched by my lord^ 
forbearance in regard to Harry on his first arrival in Europe; and 
pleased with his lordship's comphance with her wishes in this par- 
ticular. But in the conversation which she had with her nephew 
Castlewood regarding Maria's designs on Hany, he had spoken his 
mind ont with his usual cynicism, voted himself a fool for having 
spared a lad whom no sparing would eventually keep from ruin; 
pointed out Mr. Harry's undeniable extravagances and spendthrift 
associates, his nights at fiiro and hazard, and his rides to New- 
market, and asked why he alone should keep his hands from the 
young fellow? In vedn Madmn Bernstein pleaded that Harry was 
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poor. Bah ! be was hmr to a principality which ought to have been 
his, Castlewood'B, and might have set up their ruined fomOy. (Indeed 
Madam Bernstein thought Mr. Warrington's Virginia property much 
greater than it was.) Were there not money-lenders in the t»wn who 
would give him money on post-obits in plenty ? Casdewood knew as 
much to his cost : he had applied to them in his Other's lifetime, and 
the car§ed crew had eat«n up two-thirds of his miserable income. He 
spoke with such desperate candour and ill humour, that Madam Bern* 
stein began to be aliumed for her &vourite, and determined to caution 
him at (he first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. Warrington : but all 
her life long she was sbw with her pen, and disliked using it. " I 
never knew any good come of writing more then bonjour or business," 
she used to say. " What is the use of writing ill, when there are so 
many clever people who can do it well ? and even then it were best left 
alone." So she sent one of her men to Mr. Harry's lodging, bidding 
him come and drink a dish of tea with her next day, when she proposed 
to warn him. 

But the next morning she was indisposed, and coold not receive 
Mr. Harry when he came : and she kept her chamber for a couple ot 
days, and the nest day there was a great engagement ; and the next 
day Mr. Hany was o£f on some expedition of his own. In the whiri 
of London life, what man sees his neighbour, what brother his sister, 
what schoolfellow his old friend ? Ever so many days passed before 
Mr. Warrington and his aunt had that confidentiaj couversation which 
the latter desired. 

She began by scolding tiim mildly about his extravagance and 
mad-cap frolics (though in truth, she was charmed with him for boUi) 
— he rephed that young men will be young men, and that it was in 
dutifully waiting in attendance on his aunt, he had made the acquain- 
tance with whom he mostly lived at present. She then, with some 
prelude, began to warn him regarding his cousin, Lord Castlewood ; 
on which he broke into a bitter laugh, and said the good-natured world 
had tdd him plenty about Lord Caetlewood already. " To say of a 
man of his lordship's rank, or of any gentleman, * don't play with 
Mm,* is more than I like to do," continued the lady ; " but ..." 

" 0, you may say on, aunt! " said Hairy, with something like an 
imprecation on his lips. 

" And have you played with your cousin already ? " asked the young 
man's worldly old monitress. 

" And lost and won, madam ! " answers Harry, gallantly. " It d(m't 
become me to say which. If we have a bout with a neighbour in 
Virginia, a bottle, or a pack of cards, or a quarrel, we don't go home 
and tell our mothers. I mean no offence, aunt!" And, blushing, 
the handsome 3^ung fellow went up and kissed the old lady. He 
looked very brave and brilliant, with his rich lace, his fair face and 
hair, his fine new suit of velvet and gold. On taking leave of his 
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aunt he gftve his usual sumptuous beneiactioiis to her servants, who 
crowded round him. It was a niaj winter day, and m; genUeman, 
to save his fine silk stockings, mast come in a chair. " To White's I " 
he called out to the clmrmeit, and away they carried him to the place 
where he passed a great deal of his time. 

Our Virgiuian's friends might have wished that he hod been a less 
sedulous frequenter of that house of entertainment ! but so much may 
he said in favour of Mr. Warrington that, having engaged in play, he 
fought his battle like a hero. He was not flustered by good luck, and 
perfectly calm when the chances went against him. If Fortune is 
proverbially fickle to men at play, how many men are fickle to Fortune, 
run away frightened £x>m her advances ; and desert her, who perhaps, 
had never bought of leaving them but for their cowardice. " By 
Geoi^, Mr. Warrington," said Mr. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit of 
enthusiasm ; " you deserve to win ! You treat your luck as a gentle- 
man should, and as long as she remains with you, behave to her with 
the most perfect politenras. Si celeret guatit pemuu — ^you know the 
rest — ^no ? Well, you are not much the worse off — ^you will call her 
ladyship's coach, and make her a bow at the step. Look at Lord 
Castlewood yonder, passing the box. Did you ever hear a fellow 
curse and swear so at losing five or six pieces ? She must be a jade 
indeed, if she long give her favours to such a niggardly eanaiUs as 
that t " 

" We don't consider our family canaille, sir," says Mr. Warrington, 
" and my Lord Castlewood is one of them." 

" I forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon ! And I make you my 
compliment upon my lord, and Mr, Will Esmond, his brother," says 
Hany's neighbour at the hazard-table. " The bos is with me. Five 's 
the main ! Deuce Ace ! my usual luck. Ftrtuto mta me involve ! " 
and he anks back in his chmr. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking the box, that Mr. 
Hany threw the fifteen mains mentioned in one of those other letters 
of Mr. Walpole's, which have not come into his present learned editor's 
hands, I know not ; but certain it is, that on his first appearance at 
White's, Harry had five or six evenings of prod^ous good luck, and 
seemed more than ever the Fortunate Youth. The five hundred 
pounds withdrawn from his patrimonial inheritance had multiplied 
into thousands. He bought fine clothes, purchased fine horses, gave 
grand entertainments, made handsome presents, lived as if he had 
been as rich as Sir James Lowther, or his Grace of Bedford, and yet 
the five thousand pounds never seemed to diminish. No wonder that 
he gave where giving was so easy ; no wonder that he was generous 
with Fortunatus's purse in his pocket. I say no wonder that he gave, 
for such was his nature. Other Fortunati tie up the endless purse, 
drink small beer, and go to bed with a tallow candle. 

During this vein of his luck, what must Mr. Harry do, but find out 
from Lady Maria what her ladyship's debts were, and pay them off to 
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the last Bhilling. Her stepmother and half-siBter, who did not love 
her, he treated to all sorts of magmficeut presents. " Had you not bett«r 
get jourself arrested, Will? " my lord sardonically said to hia brother. 
" Although yon bit him in that afifair of the horse, the Mohock will 
certainly take you out of pawn." It was then that Mr, WiUiam felt a 
true remorse, though not of that humble kind which sent the repentant 
Prodigal to his knees. "Confound it," he groaned, "to think that I 
have let this fdlow ehp for such a Uttle matter as forty pound ! Why, 
he was good for a thousand at least." 

Aa for Maria, that generous creature accepted the good Fortune 
sent her with a grateful heart ; and was ready to accept as much more 
as you pleased. Having payed off her debts to her various millinerB, 
tradesmen and purveyors, she forthwith proceeded to contract new 
ones. Mrs. Betty, her ladyship's maid, went round informing the 
tradespeople that her mistress was about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with a young gentleman of immense fortune ; so that they 
might give my lady credit to any amount. Having heard the seme 
story twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk might not give it entire 
credit, but their bills were paid : even to Mrs. Pincott, of Kensington, 
my lady showed no rancour, and affably ordered fresh euppLes from 
her : and when she drove about from the mercer to the tcy-shop, and 
from th^ toy-shop to the jeweller, in a coach, with her maid and Mr. 
Warrington inside, they thought her a. fortunate woman indeed, to 
have secured the Fortunate Youth, though they might wonder at the 
taste of this latter in having selected bo elderly a beauty. Mr. 
Sparks, of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, took the hherty of wait- 
ing upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings in Bond Street, with the 
pearl necklace and the gold etwee which he had bought in Lady 
Maria's company the day before ; and asking whether he. Sparks, 
should leave them at his honour's lodging, or send them to her ladyship 
with his honour's compliments ? Harry added a ring out of the stock 
which the jeweller happened to bring with him, to the necklace and 
the etwee ; and sumptuously bidding that individual to send him in 
the bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who retired, bowing even 
to Gumbo, as he quittod hie honour's presence. 

Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the pleased young 
fellow drove up in his phaeton to Mr. Sparks' shop, and took a couple 
of trinkets for two young ladies, whose parents had been kind to 
him, and for whom he entertained a sincere regard. " Ah J " thought 
he, " how I wish I had my poor George's wit, and genius for poetry ! 
I would send these presents with pretty verses to Hetty and Theo. 
I am sure, if good-will and real regard could make a poet of me, 
I should have no difficulty in finding rhymes." And so he called in 
Parson Sampson, and they concocted a billet tt^ether. 
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CHAPTEB XLin. 

IN WHICH HABBY FL1E3 HIGH. 



O Mr. Hairy Wurrington, of 
Virginia, had his lodgings in 
Bond Street, London, England, 
and lived upon the fat of the 
land, and drank bumpers of the 
bcBt wine thereof. His title of 
Fortunate Youth was pretty 



young, wealtiiy, good-looking, 
and fortunate, the &sbionable 
world took him by the hand and 
made him welcome. And don't, 
my dear brethren, let us ciy out 
too loudly against the selfish- 
ness of the world for being kind 
to the young, handsome, and 
fortunate, and frowning upon 
you and me, who may be, for 
ailment's sake, old, ugly, and 
the miserableat dogs under the 
— ^_ -^^ sun. If I have a right to choose 

my acquaintance, and — at the 
club, let ug say — prefer the company of a lively, handsome, well-dressed, 
gentJeman-like young man, who amuses me, to that of a slouching, 
ill-washed, misanthropic H-murderer, a ceaselessly prating coxcomb, or 
what not ; has not society— the aggr^t« you and I — a right to the 
same choice ? Harry was liked because he was likeable ; because he was 
rich, handsome, jovial, well-born, well-bred, brave ; because, with jolly 
topers, he liked a jolly song and a bottle ; because, with gentlemen sports- 
men, he loved any game that was a-foot or a-horseback ; because, with 
ladies, he had a modest blushing timidity which rendered the lad interest- 
ing ; because, to those humbler than himself in degree he was always 
magnificently Uberal, and anxious to spare annoyance. Our Virginian 
was very grand, and high and mighty, to be sure ; but, in those times, 
when the distinction of ranks yet obtained, to be high and distant yn^ 
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his inferiors, brought no unpopularitj to a gendeman. Bemember that, 
in those days, the Secretai; of Stat« alwaja knelt when he -went to the 
king with his dispatches tJ a morning, and the Under-Secretary never 
dared to sit down in his chieFs presence. If I were Secretary of State 
(and such there hare been amongst men of letters since Addison's days) I 
should not like to kneel when I went in to my audience with my 
dispatch-box. If I were Under-Secretary, I shoiJd not like to have to 
stand, whilst the Right Honourable Benjamin or the Right Honourable 
Sir Edward looked over the papers. But there is a modus in rebut : 
there are certain lines which must be drawn : and I am only hsJf plea^, 
for my part, when Bob Bowstreet, whose connection with letters is 
through Policemen X and Y, and Tom Garbage, who is an esteemed 
contributor to the Kennel Miscellany, propose to join fellowship as 
brother hteraiy men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, or by 
my Christian came. 

As much pleasure as the town could give in the winter season of 
1766-57, Mr. Warrington had for the as^ng. There were operas for 
him, in which he took but moderate ddight. (A prodigious deal of 
satire was brought to hear against these Italian Operas, and they were 
assailed for being foolish. Popish, unmanly, tmmeaning ; but people 
went, nevertheless). There were the theatres, vrith Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard at one house, and Mrs. Clive at another. There were 
masquerades and ridottos, frequented by all the fine society ; there were 
their lordships and ladyships' own private drums and assemblies, which 
began and ended witli cards, and which Mr. Warrington did not like so 
well as White's, because the play there was neither so high nor so fair 
as at the club-table. 

One day his kinsman. Lord Castlewood, took him to court, and pre- 
sented Harry to His Miyesty, who was now come to town from Ken- 
sington. But that gracious sovereign either did not like Harry's 
introducer, or had other reasons for being sulky. His Majesty only 
said, " O, heard of you from Lady Yarmouth. The Earl of Castlewood" 
(turning to his lordship, and speaking in German), " Shall tell him 
that he plays too much ? " And so saying, the Defender of the Faitli 
turned his reyal back. 

Lord Castlewood shrank back quite frightened at this cold reception 
of hie august master. 

" What does he say 1 " asked Harry. 

"His Miyesty thinks they play too high at White's, and is dis- 
pleased," whispered the nobleman. 

" If he does not want ns, we had better not come again, that is all," 
said Hany, simply. "I never, somehow, considered that German 
fellow a real king of En^and." 

" Hush ! for heaven's sake, hold your confounded colonial tongue ! 
cries out my lord. " Don't you see the walls here have ears." 

"And what then?" asks Mr. Warrington. "Why, look at the 
pec^le! Hangmeif it is not qiiite a curiosity! They were all shaking 
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hands mth me, and bovring to me, and flattering me, just now ; and at 
preeent they avoid me as if I were the phigue ! " 

" Shake hands, nephew," said a broad-faced, broad-shouldered 
gentleman in a scorlet-laced waistcoat, and a great old-fashioned wig. 
" I heard what you said. I have ears like the wall, look you. And, 
now, if other pe<^e show jou the cold shoulder. 111 gire you my 
hand ; " and, so saying, the gentleman put out a great brown hand, 
with which be grasped Harry's. " Something of my brother about your 
eyes and face. Though, I suppose, in your island you grow more wiry 
and thin like. I am thine uncle, child. My name ia Sir Miles War- 
rington. My lord knows me well enough." 

My lord looked very frightened and yeUow. " Yes, my dear Harry. 
This is your paternal uncle. Sir Miles Warrington." 

" Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk, as dai^le about 
playing the fool at Tnnbrii^ Wells, Mr. Warrington, or Mr. Esmond, 
— which do you call yourself ?" said the Saronet. " The old lady calls 
herself Madam Esmond, don't she ? " 

" My mother is not ashamed of her father's name, nor am I, unde," 
said Sir. Harry, rather proudly. 

" Well said, lad ! Gome home and eat a bit of mutton with Lady 
Warrington, at three, in Hill Street, — that is if you can do without 
your White's kickshaws. You need not look frightened, my Lord 
Castlewood 1 I shall tell no tales out of school." 

" I — I am sure Sir Mil^ Warrington will act as a gentleman ! " says 
my lord, in much perturbation. 

" Belike, he will," growled the Baronet, turning on his heel. " And 
tfaou wilt come, young man, at three ; and mind, good roast mutton 
waite for nobody. Thou hast a great look of thy fiither. Lord bless 
us, how we used to heat each other ! He was smaller than me, and in 
course younger ; but many a time he had the best of it. Take it he 
was henpecked, when he married, and Madam Esmond took the 
spirit ont of him, when she got him in her island. Yii^inia is an 
island. Aint it an island ? " 

Harry laughed, and said, " No ! " And the jolly Baronet, going off, 
said, " Well, island or not, thou must come and tell all about it to my 
lady. She 'U know whether 'tis an island or not." 

" My dear Mr. Warrington," said my brd, with an appealing look, 
"I need not tell you that, in this great city, every man has enemies, 
and that there is a great, great deal of detraction and scandal. I never 
spoke to you about Sir Miles Warrington, precisely because I did know 
bim, and because we have had differences together. Should he permit 
himself remarks to my disparagement, you will receive them cum grano, 
and remember that it is from an enemy they come." And the pair 
walked out of the King's apartments and into Saint James's Street. 
Harry found the news of his cold reception at court had already 
preceded him to White's. The King had turned his back upon him. 
The King was jealous of Harry's &vour with the fovourite. Harry 
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vas au mUux with Lad; Yarmouth. A score of gentlemen wished 
him a compliment upon hie conquest. Before night it was a settled 
matter that this was amongst the other victories of the Fortunate 
Tonth. 

. Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, when the youi^ m^i 
appeared at the appointed hour at the Baronet's dinner-table, and he 
rallied Harry in his simple rustic fashion. The lady, at first, a 
grand and stately personage, told Harry, on their Airther acquaintance, 
that the reputation which the world Iiad made for him was m bad, 
that at first she had given him but a fiigid welcome. With the young 
ladies. Sir Miles's daughters, it was, "How d'ye do, cousin?" and 
" No, thank you, cousin," and a number of prim curtseys to the 
Virginian, as they greeted him and took leave of him. The little boy, 
the heir of the hotise, dined at table, under the care of his governor ; 
aud, having his glass of port by papa after dinner, gave a loose to his 
innocent tongue, and asked many questions of his cousin. At last the 
innocent youth said, a&ir looking hard in Harry's face, "Are yoa 
wicked, cousin Harry ? You don't look very wicked ! " 

" My dear Master Miles ! " expostulates the tutor, turning very red. 

" But you know you s^d he was wicked ! " cried the child. 

" We are all miserable sinners, Miley," explains papa. " Haven't 
you heard the clergyman say so every Sunday ? " 

" Yes, but not so very wicked as cousin Harry. Is it true that you 
gamble, cousin, and drink all night with wicked men, and frequent the 
company of wicked women ? You know jou said so, Mr. Walker — and 
mamma said so, too, that I^y Yarmouth was a wicked woman." 
. " And you are a little pitcher," cries papa : " and my wife, nephew 
Harry, is a stanch Jacobite — you won't like her the worse for that. 
Take Miles to his sisters, Mr. Walker, and Topsham shall give thee a, 
lide in the park, child, on thy httle horse." The idea of the httle 
horse consoled Master Miles ; for, vihsa his father ordered him away 
to his sisters, he. had b^pm to cry bitterly, bawling out that he would 
&r rather stay with his wicked cousin. 

" They have made you a sad reputation among 'em, nephew ! " says 
the jolly Baronet " My wife, you must know, of late years, and since 
the death of my poor eldest son, has taken to, — to, htim ! — to Tottenham 
Court Eoad and Mr, Whitfield's preaching ; and we have had one Ward 
about the house, a finend of Mr. Walker's yonder, who has recounted 
sad stories about you and your brother at home." 

" About me. Sir Miles, as much as he pleases," cries Harry, warm 
with port: "but I'U break any man's bones, who dares say a word 
against my brother ! Why, sir, that fdlow was not fit to buckle my 
dear Geoi^e's shoe ; and if T find him repeating at home what he dared 
to say in our house in Virginia, I promise him a second caning." 

" You seem to stand up for your friends, nephew Harry," says the 
Baronet " Fill thy glass, lad. Thou art not as bad as thou hast 
been painted. I always told my lady so. I drink Madam Esmond 
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Wami^ii's health, of Virpnia, and will have a fuD bumper for that 
toast." 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled again, and drank 
Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

" Thou would'st be heir to four thousand acres in Norfolk, did he 
die, though," said the Baronet. 

"God forbid, sir, and be praieed that I have acres enough in 
Vii^pnia of my own 1 " says Mr. Warrington. He went up presently 
and took & dish of cofiee with Lady Warrington : he talked to the 
young ladies of the house. He was quite easy, pleasant, and natural. 
There was one of them somewhat like Fanny Mountiun, and this 
young lady became his special fiivourite. When he went away, they 
all agreed their wicked cousin was not near bo wicked as they bad 
imagined Tiir" to be: at any rate, my lady had strong hopes of 
rescuing him from the pit. She sent him a good book that evening, 
whilst Mr. Harry was at White's ; with a pretty note, praying that 
" Law's Call" might be of service to him : and, this dispatched, she 
and her daughters went off to a rout at the house of a minister's lady. 
But Harry, before he went to White's, had driven to his friend Mr. 
Sparks, in Tavistock Street, and purchased more trinkets for his female 
cousins — " from their aunt in Virginia," he said. You see, he was full 
of kindness : he kindled and warmed with prosperity. There are men 
on whom wealth hath no such fortunate influence. It hardens base 
hearts : it makes those who were mean and eervile, mean and proud. 
If it should please the gods to try me with ten thousand a-year, I 
will, of course, meekly submit mysdf to their decrees, but I will pray 
thran to give me strength enough to bear die trial. All the girls in 
Hill Street were de%ht«d at getting the presents Irom Aunt Warring- 
ton in Virginia, and addressed a collective note, which must have 
astonished that good lady when she received it in Spring time, when 
she and Mountain and Fanny were on a visit to grim, deserted Casde- 
wood, when the snows had cleared away, and a thousand peach-trees 
flushed with blossoms. " Poor boy ! " the mother thought. " This is 
some present he gave his cousins in mj name, in the time of his 
prosperity — ^nay, of his extrave^ance and folly. How quickly his 
wealth has passed away ! But he ever had a kind heart for the poor. 
Mountain ; and we must not foi^ him in his need. It behoves us to 
be more than ever careliil of our own expenses, my good people ! " And 
so I daresay they warmed themselves by one log, and ate of one dish, 
and worked by one candle. And tiie widow's servants, whom the 
good soul began to pinch more and more I fear, lied, stole, and 
cheated more and more : and what was saved in one way, was stole in 
another. 

One afternoon, Mr. Hany sate m his Bond Street lodgings, arrayed 
in his dressing-growm, sipping his chocolate, surrounded by luxury, 
encased in satin, and yet enveloped in care. A few weeks previously, 
when die luck was with him, and he was scattering his beQefiioti<ms 
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to and £po, he haA roj&Uj told Parson Sampson to get tc^ether a list 
of his debts, whidi he, Mr. Warrington, would pay. Accordingly, 
SampSMi had goue to work, and had got tc^ether a hst, not of all Ms 
debts, — no man erer does set down all, — but such a catalogue as he 
thought sufficient to bring in to Mr. WarringtoD, at whose breakfest- 
table the divine had humbly waited until his Honour should choose to 
attend it 

Hany appeared at length, Tery pale and languid, in curl-papers, 
had scarce any appetite for his breakbst ; and the Chaplain, fumbling 
with his schedule in his pocket, humbly asked if his patron had had a 
bad night ? Yes, his Honour had had a yery bad night. He had been 
brought home iirom White's by two chairmen at five o'clock in the 
morning ; had caught a confounded cold, for one of the windows of the 
chair would not shut, and the rain and snow came in ; finally, was in 
such a bad humour, that all poor Sampson's quirks and jokes could 
scarcely eztort a smile frMn him. 

At last, to be sure, Mr. Warrington burst into a lotid laugh. It was 
when the poor Chaplain, after a sufficient discussion of muffins, eggs, 
tea, the news, the theabes, and so forth, puUed a paper out of his 
pocket, and in a piteous tone said, " Here is that schedule of debts 
which your Honour asked for — two hundred and forty-three pounds — 
every shiUiug I owe in the world, thank Heaven ! — that is — ahem ! — 
every shilling of which the payment will in the least inconvenience me 
— and I need not tell my dearest patron that I shall consider him my 
saviour and ben^actor !" 

It was then that Harry, taking the paper and eyeing the Chaplain 
with rather a wicked look, burst into a laugh, which was, however, 
anything but jovial. Wicked execrations, moreover, accompajiied this 
outbreak of humour, and the luckless Chaplain felt that his petition 
had come at the irrong moment. 

" Confound it, why didn't you bring it on Monday ? " Harry asked. 

" Confound me, why did I not bring it on Monday ? " echoed the 
Chaplain's tjmid eoul. " It is my luck — ^my usual luck. Have the 
cards been gainst you, Mr, Warrington ?" 

" Yes : a pli^^ on them. Monday night, and last night, have both 
gone against me. Don't be frightened, Chaplain, there 's money enough 
in the locker yet. But J must go into the City and get some." 

" What, sdJ out, tar?" asks his Eeverence, with a voice that was 
re-assured, though it intended to be alarmed. 

"Sell out, sir? Yea! I borrowed a hundred of Mackreth in 
counters last night, and must pay bim at dinner time. I will do your 
business for you nevertheless, and never fear, my good Mr. Sampson. 
Come lo breakfast to-morrow, and we will see and deliver your 
Eeverence from the Pbilisldnes." But though he laughed in Sampson's 
presence, and strove to put a good itice upon the matter, Horry's head 
sank down on his chest when the parson quitted him, and be sate over 
the file, beating the coals about with the poker, and ^vii^ utterance 
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to m&nj naughty dugointecl words, which Bhowed, bat did not relieve, 
the agitation of hia spirit. 

In this mood, the young fellow was interrupted by the appearance 
of a iriend, who on any other day — even on that one when his con- 
science waa so uneaay — was welcome to Mr. Warrington. This was 
no other than Mr. Lambert, in his military dress, but with a cloak 
over him, who had come from the comitry, had been to the Captain- 
General's levee that morning, and had come thence to visit his young 
friend in Bond Street. 

Harry may have thought Lambert's greeting rather cold ; bat being 
■occupied with his own affiurs, he put away that notion. How were the 
ladies of Oakhnrst, and Miss Hetty, who waa ailing when he passed 
through in the autumn? Purely? Mr. Warrington was very glad. 
They were come to stay awhile in London with their friend Lord 
Wrotham ? Mr. Harry was delighted — though it must be confessed 
his &ce did not exhibit any peculiar s^na of pleasure when he heard 
the news. 

" And ao you live at White's, and witit the great folks ; and you fare 
sumptuously every day, and you pay your court at St James's, and 
make one at my Lady Yarmouth's routs, and at all the card-parties in 
the court end of the town ?" asks tbo coIoneL 

" My dear colonel, I do what other folks do," says Harry, witii rather 
a high manner. 

" Other folks are richer folks than some folks, my dear lad." 

" Sir ! " says Mr. Warrington, " I would thank yuu to believe that 
I owe nothing for which 1 cannot pay ! " 

" I should never have spoken about your affiurs," said the other, not 
noticing the young man's haughty tone, " but that you yourself con- 
fided them to me. I heat all sorts of storiea about the Fortunate 
Youth. Only at his Royal Highness's even to-day, they were saying 
how rich you were already, and I did not undeceive them — " 

" Colonel Lambert, I can't help the world gossipping about me 1" 
cries Mr. Warrington, more and more impatient. 

" — And what prodigious' sums you had won. Eighteen hundred 
one night — two thousand another — six or eight thousand in all ! O ! 
there were gentlemen from White's at the levee too, I can assure you, 
and the army can fling a main as well as you civilians I " 

" I wish tiiey would meddle with their own afibirs," says Harry, 
scowling at his old friend. 

■" And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. Well, my boy, 
it is my affair, and you must let Theo's Mher and Hetty's lather, and 
Hany Warrington's lather's old friend say Aoo! it is my af&ir." Here 
the colonel drew a packet out of his pocket, whereof the lappets and the 
-coat-tails and the general pocket accommodations were much more 
ample than in the scant mihtary garments of present warriors. "Look 
you, Harry. These trinkets which you sent with the kindest heart in 
the world to people who love you, and would cut off their Uttle hands 
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to spare you needless pun, could aerer be bought by a young fellow 
with two or three hundred a-year. Why, a noUenum might buy these 
things, or a rich City banker, and send them to his — to his daughters, 
let us say." 

" Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness," says Harry, bloshing 
bucning-red. 

" But you must not give them to my girls, my boy. Hester and 
Theodosia Lambert must not be dressed up with the wiimings off the 
gaming-table, saving your presence. It goes to my heart to bring back 
the trinkets. Mrs. Lamb«t will keep her present, which is of email 
value, and sraids you her lore and a Ood bless you — and so say I, 
Harry Warrington, with all my heart." Here the good colonel's voice 
was much moved, and his &ce grew veiy red, and he passed his hand 
over his eyes ere he held it out. 

But the qiirit of rebeUion was strong in Mr. Warrii^ton. He rose 
np from his seat, never offerii^ to take the hand which his senior held 
out to him. " Give me leave to tell Colonel Lambert," ho said, " that 
I have had somewhat too muoh advice &om him. You are for ever 
volunteering it, sir, and when I don't ask it. You make it your busi- 
ness to inquire about my gains at play, and about the company I keep. 
What right have you to control my amusements or my companions ? 
I strive to show my sense of your former kindness by httle presents to 
your i&mily, and you fling — ^you bring them back." 

" I can't do otherwise, Mr. Warrington," says the colonel, with a 
very sad face. 

" Such a shght may mean nothing here, sir, but in our country it 
means war, air ! " cries Mr. Warrii^ton. " God forbid I should talk 
of drawing a sword against the i^her of ladies who have been as 
mother and sister to me : but you have wounded my heart. Colonel 
Lambert — ^you have, I vron't say insulted, but humiliated me, and this 
is a treatment I will bear from no tdbti alive ! My servants will attend 
you to the door, sir ! " Saying which, and rustling in his brocade 
dressing-gown, Mr. Warrington, with much state, walked off to his 
bedroom. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

CONTAINS WHAT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 

K the' rgectJon of 



our warlike young 
American chief chose 
to be in great wrath 
not only against 
Colonel Lambert, 
but the whole of that 
gentleman's family. 
" He has humilated 
me before the girls ! " 
thoi^ht the young 
man, "He and 
Mr. Wolfe, who were 
for ever preaching 
morati^ to me, and 
giving themselves 
airs of superiorly 
and protectdoQ, have 
again been hcJdii^ 
me up to the fiunily 



jffodigal. They are so virtuous that they won't shake me by the hand, 
forsooth ; and when I want to show them a little common gratitude, 
they fling my presents in my ftce ! " 

" Why, sir, the things must be worth a httle fortune ! " says Parson 
Sampson, casting an eye of covetonsness on the two morocco boxes, 
in which, on their white satin cushions, reposed Mr. Sparks's golden 



" They cost some money, Sampson," says the young man. " Not 
that Z would grudge ten times the amount to people who have been 
kind to me." 

" No, feith, sir, not if I know your honour ! " interjects Sampson, 
who never lost a chance of praising his yoang patron to his face. 

" The repeater, they told me, was a great bargain, and worth a 
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hundred pounds at Paris. Litde Mias H^ly, I remember saying that 
ahe longed to have a repeating wateh." 

" 0, whftt a love I " cries the Chaplain, " with a httle circle of 
pearls on the back, and a diamond knob for the handle ! Why, 'twould 
win any woman's heart, sir ! " 

" There passes an apple-woman with a basket, I have a mind to fling 
the thing out to her ! " cries Mr, Warrington, flercdy. 

When Harry went out upon business, which took him to the ci^ 
and the Temple, his parasite did not follow bim very far into the 
Strand ; but turned away, owning that he had a terror of Chancery 
Lane, its inhabitants, and precincts. Mr. Warrington went then to 
his broker, and they walked to the Bank together, where they did 
some little business, at the end of which, and after the signing of a 
tnding signature or two, Harry departed with a cert^n number of 
crisp bank-notes in his pocket. The broker took Mr. Warrington 
to one of the great dining-houses for which the city was &mons then as 
now ; and a^rwards showed Mr. Warrington the Vii^inia walk upon 
'Change, through which Harry passed rather shamefacedly. What 
would a certain lady in Virginia say, he thought, if she knew that he 
wae carrying off in that bottomless gambler's pocket a great portion of 
his lather's patrimony ? Those are all Virginia merchants, thinks be, 
and they are all talking to one another about me, and all saying, 
"That is yonng Esmond, of Caatlewood, on the Potomac, Madam 
Esmond's sou ; and he has been losing his money at play, and he 
has been selling out so much, and so much, and so much." 

His spirits did not rise mitil he had passed under the traitors* 
heads of Temple Bar, and was fairly out of the city. From the 
Strand Mr. Harry walked home, looking in at St James's Street by 
the way ; but there was nobody there as yet, the company not coming 
to the chocolate house till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry pulls out hie bimdle of bank-notes ; puts 
three of them into a sheet of paper, which he seals carefully, having 
previously written within the sheet the words, " Much good may they 
do you, H. E. W.," and this packet he directs to the Reverend Mr. 
Sampson, — leaving it on the chimney glass, with directions to his 
servants to give it to that divine when he should come in. 

And now his Honour's phaeton is brought to the door, and he steps 
in, thinking to drive round the park ; but the rain coming on, or the east 
wind blowing, or some other reason arising, his Honour turns his horses' 
heads down St. James's Street, and is back at White's at about three 
o'clock. Scarce anybody has come in yet. It is the hour when folks 
are at dinner. There, however, is my cousin Castleivood, lounging over 
the Public Advertiser, having just come off from his duty at Court 
hard by. 

Lord Castlewood is yawning over the Public Advertiser. What 
shall they do? Shall ^ey have a little picquet? Harry has no 
objection to a little picquet. " Just for an hour," says L(»d Castle- 
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■wood. "I dine at Arlington Street at four." "Just for an lumr," 
says Mr. Warrit^ton; and th^ call for cards. 

" Or ahall we have "em in up-stalra ? " saya my lord. " Ont of tiie 
noise ? " 

" Certainly, out of the noise," says Harry. 

At five o'clock a half-dozen of gentlemen haTS comfi in after Iheir 
dinner, and are at cards, or coffee, or talk. The folks from the ordmsry 
have not left the table yet. There the gentlemen of Mute's wiU often 
sit till past midn^ht. 

One tootltpick points over the oofEee-house blinds into ihe stxeet- 
" Whose phaeton ? " asks Toothpick 1 of Toothpick 3. 

" The Fortunate Youth's," says No. a. 

" Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck confoondedly against 
him. Lost, last night, thirteen bundled to the table. Mr. Warrington 
been here to^y, John ? " 

" Mr. Warrington is in the house now, sir. In the little tea-room 
with Lord Castlewood since three o'clock. They are playing at 
picquet," says John. 

" What fun for Caatlewood," says No. 1, with a shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execration. "Curse the 
fellow ! " he says. " He has no right to be in this dub at all. He 
doesn't pay if he loses. Gentlemen ought not to play with him. Sir 
Miles Warrington told me at Court the other day, that Castlewood has 
owed him money on a bet these three years." 

" Castlewood," says No. 1, " don't lose if he plays alone. A large 
company flurn«i him, you see — ^that 's why he doesn't come \q the 
table." And the ikcetious gentleman grins, and shows all Ms teeth, 
polished perfectly clean. 

" Let 's go up and stop 'em," .growls No. 3. 

"Why?" asks the other. " Much better look out a-window. Lamp- 
lighter going up the ladder — ^famous sport. Look at that old putt in 
the chair, did you ever see such an old quiz ?" 

"Who is that just gone out of the house? Asllive, it'sFortunatus! 
He seems to have foi^tten that his phaeton has been here, waiting all 
the time. I bet you two to one he has been losing to Castlewood." 

" Jack, do you take me to be a fool ?" asks the one gentleman of the 
other. " Pretty pair of horses the youth has got. How he is flogging 
'em ! " And they see Mr. Warrington galloping up the street, and 
scared coachmen and chairmen clearing bdbre him : presently my Lord 
Castlewood is seen to enter a chair, and go his way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. It was but a few yards, and those 
poor horses have been beating the pavement all this while in the rain. 
Mr. Gumbo is eng^ed at the door in conversation with a countiyfled 
looking lass, who trips off with a curtsey. Mr. Gumbo is always en- 
gaged with some pretty maid or other. 

" Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here ? " asks Gumbo's m^it«r from 
hisdriviim seat 
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" No, aar. &fr. Sampson have not been here I" answers Mr. War- 
rington's gentleman. Hairy bids him to go up-staira and brii^ down 
a letter addressed to Mr. Sampson. 

" Addressed to Mr. Sampson ? O job, sir," says Mr. Oumbo, who 
can't read. 

"A sealed letter, stupid! on the'mantdpiece, in theglass !" says 
Harry ; and Gumbo leiaurely retires to fetch that document. As goon 
as Harry has it, he tarns his horses' heads towards St. James's 
Street, tuid the two gentlemen, still yawning out of the window at 
White's, behold the Fortunate Youth, in an instant, back again. 

As they passed out of the htde tea-room where he and Lord Castle- 
wood had had their picqoet t(^ther, Mr. Warrington had seen that 
ser^^ gentlemen had entered the play-room, and that there was a 
bank there. Some were already steadily at worii, and had thor gamii^ 
jackets on : they kept such coats at the club, which they put on when 
they had a mind to sit down to a regular night's play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the deik's desk, pays his account of the 
previous night, and, sitting down at the tatde, calls, for fresh counters. 
This has been deddedly an unlucky week with the Fortunate Youth, 
and to-night is no more £>rtunat« tluin previous nights have been. He 
calls for more counters, and more presently. He is a little pale and 
silent, though very easy and pohte when talked to. But he cannot win. 

At last he gets up. " Hang it ! stay and mend your luck !" says 
Lord March, who is sitting by his side with a heap of counters before 
him, green and white. Take a hundred of mine, and go on ! " 

"I have had enough for t«-night, my lord," says Hany, and rises 
and goes away, and eats a broiW bone in the coffee-room, and walks 
back to his lodgings sometime about midnight . A man after a great 
catastrophe commonly sleeps pretty well. It is the waking in the 
morning which is sometimes queer and unpleasant. I^ast night you 
proposed to Miss Brown : you quarrelled over your cups with Captain 
Jones, and valorously pulled his nose : you played at cards with Colonel 
Robinson, and gave him, O how many I O U's ! These thoughts, 
with a fine headache, assail you in the morning watches. What a 
dreaiy, dreary gulf between to-day and yesterday I It seems as if yon 
are years older. Can't you leap back over that chasm again, and is it 
not possible that Yesterday is but a dream ? There you are, in bed. 
No daybght in at the vrindows yet. Pull your nightcap over your 
eyes, ^e blankets over your nose, and sleep away Yesterday. Pshar 
man, it va» but a dreant ! no, no ! The sleep won't come. The 
wat4^man bawls some hour — ^what hour ? Hany minds him that he 
has got the repeating watch under his pillow which be had bought for 
Hester. Ting, ting, ting ! the repeating watch sings out six times in 
the darkness, with a little supplementary performance indicatdng the 
half hour. Poor dear little Hester ! — so bright, so gay, so innocent ! 
he would have liked her to have that watch. What will Maria say? 
(0, that old Maria 1 what a bore she is beginning to be I he thinks.) 
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What nill Mftdam Esmond at home say when she bears that he has 
lost every shillii^ of his ready money — of his patrimony ? All his 
vinnii^, and five thousand pounds besides, in three nights. Castlewood 
could not have played him false ? No. My lord knows picquet better 
than Harry does, but he would not deal unfairly with his own flesh 
and blood. No, no. Harry is glad his kinsman, who wanted the 
money, has got it. And for not one more shilling than he possessed, 
would he play. It was when be counted up bis losses at the gaming- 
table, and found they would cover all the remainder of his patrimony, 
that he passed the box and left the table. But, cursed bad company ! 
O extravagance and folly ! humiliation and r^norse ! " Will my 
mother at home forgive me," thinks the young prodigaL " O that I 
were there, and had never left it ! " 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length through shutters and 
curtains. The housemaid enters to Bght his Honour's fire and admit 
the dun morning into his windows. Her Mr. Oumbo presently follows, 
who warms his master's dressing-gown and sets out bis sbaving-plate 
and linen. Then arrives the hairdresser to curl and powder hie Honour, 
whilst be reads his morning's letters ; and at breakfast time comes that 
inevitable Parson Sampson, with eager looks and servde smiles, to wut 
on his patron. The Parson would have returned yesterday according 
to mutual ^reement, but some jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the 
St. Albau's, and, ^th, they made a night of it. 

" 0, Parson ! " groans Harry, " 'twas the worst night you ever made 
in your life ! Look here, sir ! " 

" Here is a broken envelope with the words, * Much good may it do 
you,' written within," says tiie Chaplain, glancing at the paper. 

" Look on the outside, sir ! " cries Mr. Warrington. " The paper 
was directed to you." The poor Chaplain's countenance exhibited 
great alarm. " Has some one broke it open, sir ? " be asks. 

" Some one, yes. I broke it <^en, Sampson. Had you come here 
as you proposed yesterday aftomoon, you would have found that en- 
velope full of bank-notes. As it is, they were all dropped at the infernal 
Macco table last night." 

" What, all ? " says Sampson. 

" Yes, all, with all the money I brought away from the city, and all 
the ready money I have left in the world. In the afternoon I played 
picquet with my ooue — ^with a gentleman at White's — and he eased me 
of ^ the m<mey I had about me. Bemembering that there was still 
some money left here, unless you had fetched it, I came home and 
carried it bock and left it at the Macco table with every shilling besides 
that belongs to me — and — great heaven, Sampson, what's the matter, 

" It 'b my luck, it 'a my usual luck," cries out the unfortunate Chap- 
Iain, and fiurly bursts into tears. 

" What I You are not wbimperii^ like a baby at the loss of a loan 
of a couple of hundred pounds ?" cries out Mr. Warrington, veiy fierce 
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and angry. " Leave the room. Gumbo ! Confound you 1 why are yoa 
always pokmg your woolly head in at that door?" 

" Some one below wauta to see Master with a little ball," says 
Mr. Gumbo. 

" Tell him to go to Jericho I " roars out Mr. Warrington. " Let me 
see nobody ! I am not at home, sir, at this hour of the morning I " 

A murmur or two, a scuffle is beard on the landing-place, and 
eileace finally ensues. Mr. Warrii^n's ecom and anger are not 
diminished by this altercation. He turns round savE^ely upon un- 
happy Sampson, who sita with his head buried in his breast. 

" Hadn't you better take a bumper of brandy to keep your spirits 
np, Mr. Sampson?" he asks. "Hang it, man! don't be snivelling 
like a woman ! " 

" 0, it's not me I" says Sampson, tossing his head. " I am used to 
it, sir." 

" Not yOu ! Who then ? Ai'e you cryir^ because somebody else is 
hurt, pray?" asks Mr. Warrington. 

" Yes, sir !" says the Oliaplain, with some spiiit ; " because some- 
body else is hurt, and through my fault. T have lodged for many 
years in London with a bootmaker, a very honest man ; and, a fovr 
days since, having a perfect reKance upon — upon a friend who had 
promised to accommodate me with a loan — I borrowed sixty pounds 
from my landlord which he was about to pay to his own. I can't get 
the money. My poor landlord's goods will be seized for rent ; his wife 
and dear young children will be turned into the street ; and this honest 
family will be ruined through my fault. But, as you say, Mr. War- 
rington, I ought not to snivel like a woman. I will remember that 
you helped me once, and will bid you laiewell, sir." 

And, taking his broad-leafed ha^ Mr. Ohaplfdn walked out of the room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to say, burst out of 
Harry's lips at this sudden movement of the Chaplain's. He was in 
such a passion with himself, with circumstances, with all people round 
about him, tiiat he scarce knew where to turn, or what he said. 
Sampson heard the savi^e lai^ht«r, and then the voice of Harry 
calling firom the stairs, " Sampson, Sampson ! hang you ! come back ! 
It 's a mistake ! I beg your pardon ! " But the Ghaphun was cut to 
the soul, and walked on. Harry heard the door of tfie street as the 
Parson slammed it. It thmnped on his own breast. He entered his 
room, and sank back on his lusurious chair there. He was Prod^al, 
amongst the swine — his foul remorses ; they had tripped him up, and 
were wallowing over him. Gambling, extravagance, debauchwy, disso- 
lute life, reckless companions, dangerous vromen — they were all upon 
him in a herd, and were trampling upon the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and had some fight 
left in him. Dashing the filUiy importunate brutes aside, and, as it 
were, kicking his ugly remembrances away froia him, Mr. Warrington 
seized a great glass of that fire-vrater wliich he had recommended to 
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poor hnmiliated Parson Sampson, and, flmgii^ off hie fine damask 
robe, rang for the trembling Gumbo, and ordered im coat, " Not 
that ! " roars be, as Qumbo brings him a fine green coat with plated 
buttona and a gold cord. A plain suit — the plainer the better ! The 
black clothes." And Gumbo brings the mourning-coat which his 
master had discarded for some months past. 

Mr. Harry th«i takes: — 1, his fine new gold watch; S, his re- 
peater (that which he bad bought for Hetty), which he puts into hia 
other fob ; 3, his necklace, which he had porcbaaed for Theo ; 4, his 
rings, of which mj gentleman must hare half-a-dozen at least (with the 
eiception of hia grandfather's old seal-ring, which he kisses and lays 
down on the pincushion again) ; S, his three gold snuff-boxes ; and 6, 
his purse knitted by his moQier, and containing three shillings and 
sixpence and a pocket-piece brought from Virginia ; and, putting on bis 
ha^ issues from hia door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Buff, bis landlord, who bows and 
cringes and puts into his Honour's hand a strip of paper a yard long. 
" Much obliged if Mr. Warrington will settle. Mrs. Ruff has a large 
account to make up today." Mrs. Ruff is a milliner. Mr. Ruff is 
one of the head-wait«r8 and udes^froamp of Mr. Mackreth, the pro- 
prietor of White's Club. The sight of the landlord does not add to the 
lodger's good humour. 

" Perhaps bis Honour will have the kindness to settle the little 
account ?" aska Mr. Ruff. 

" Of course I vill settle the account," says Harry, glumly looking 
down over Mr. Ruff's head from the stair above him. 

" Perhaps Mr, Warrington will settle it now ?" 

" Ko, air, I will not settle it now ! " says Mr. Warrington, bullying 
forward. 

" I 'm very — very much in want of money, sir," pleads the virice 
under hhn, " Mrs. Ruff ia " 

"Hang you, sir, get out of the way!" cries Mr, Warrington, 
ferociously, and driving Mr. Ruff backward to the wall, sending him 
almost topsy-torvy down his own landing, he tramps down the Btair, 
and walks forth into Bond Street. 

The Guards were at exerdae at the King's Mews at Charing Gross, as 
Harry passed, and he heard their drums and fifes, and looked in at the 
gate, and saw them at drill, " I can ahoulder a musket at any rate," 
thought be to himself gloomily, as he strode on. He crossed St. 
Martin's Lane (where be transacted some business), and so made his 
way into Ixing Acre, and to the bootmaker's house where friend 
Sampson lodged. The woman of the bouse said Mr. Sampson was not 
at home, but had promiaed to be at home at one ; and, aa ehe knew 
Mr. Warrington, showed him up to the Parson's apartments, where 
he sat« down, and, for want of occupation, tried to read an unfinished 
sermon of the Chaplain's. The sul^ect was the Prodigal Son. Mr. 
Hany did not take very accurate ct^nisance of the sermon. 
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Preaoitl; he heard the Undkdy'a shrill voice on the stair, pursuing 
somebody vho ascended, and Sampson rushed into the room, followed 
b; the sobbing vonum. 

At seeing Hftny, Sampson started, and the landlady stopped. 
Absorbed in her own domestic cares, she had doubdees forgot that a 
visitor was awaiting her lodger. " There's only thirteen pound in the 
house, and he will be here at one, I tell you I " she was bawling out, as 
she pursued her victim. 

"Hush, hush! my good creature!" cries Uie gasping Chaplain, 
pcnnting to Harry, who rose from the window-seat " Don't you see 
Mr. Warrington ? I 've business with him — most important business. 
It will be all right, I tell you!" And he soothed and coaxed Mrs. 
Landlady out of tiie room, wiUi the crowd of anxious little ones hailing 
at her coats. 

" Sampson, I have come to ask your pardon again," says Mr. War- 
rington, rising up. " What I said to-day to you was veiy cruel and 
unjust, and unlike a gentleman." 

" Not a word more, sir," says the other, coldly and sadly, bowing 
and scarcely pressing the hand which Harry offered him. 

" I see you are still angry with me," Harry contJnues. 

" Nay, sir, an apok^ is an apology. A man of my station can ask 
for no more from one of yours. No donbt you did not mean to give me 
ptun. And what if you did ? And you are not Hie only one of the 
family who has," he said, as he looked piteously round the room. " I 
wish I had never known the name of Esmond or Castlewood," he c<ni- 
tinnes, " or that place yonder of which the picture hangs over my fire- 
place, and where I have buried myself these long, loi^ years. My 
lord, your cousin, took-a iancy to me, said he would make my fortune, 
has kept me as his dependent till fortune baa passed by me, and now 
refiises me my due." 

" How do you mean your due, Mr. Sampson ?" asks Harry. 

" I mean three years' salary which he owes me as Chaplain of Castle- 
wood, Seeing you could giro me no money, I went to his lordship this 
morning, and asked him. I fell on my knees, and asked him, sir. 
Bat his lordship had none. He gave me civil words, at least (savii^ 
your presence, Mr. Warriogton), but no money — that is, five guineas, 
which he declared was aU he had, and which I took. Bat what are 
five guineas amongst so many ? 0, those poor little children ! tliose 
poor little children 1" 

" Ijord Oastlewood said he had no money ?" cries out Hany. " He 
won eleven hundred pounds, yesterday, of me at picquet — ^which I paid 
him out of this pocket-book." 

" I daresay, sir ; I daresay, sir. One can't beheve a word his lord- 
ship says, mr," says Mr. Sampson ; " but I am thinking of esecutiDn 
in this house and ruin upon Uiese poor folks to-morrow." 

" That need not happen," says Mr. Warrington. " Here are eighty 
guineas, Sampson. As &r as ^ey go, God help you ! 'Tis all I have 
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to give you. I iriek to my heart I could give more as I promised ; 
but you did not come at the right time, and I am a poor devil now 
until I get my remittances from Virginia." 

The Chaphiiu gave a wild look of surprise, and turned quite ivhit«. 
He flung himself down on his knees and seized Harry's hand. . 

"Great Powers, sir!" says he, "are you a guardian angel that 
Heaven hath sent me ? You quarrelled with my tears this morning, 
Mr. Warrington. I can't help them now. They burst, air, from a 
grateful heart A rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, before 
such goodness bs yours I May Heaven eternally bless you, and give 
you prosperity 1 May my unworthy prayers be heard in your behalf, 
my friend, my best bene&ctor ! May " 

" Nay, nay I get up, friend — get up, Sampson ! " says Harry, whom 
the Cbapltun's adulwtioa and fine phrases rather annoyed. " I am 
glad to have been aHe to do you a service — sincerely gkd. There- 
there ! Don't be on your knees to me ! " 

" To Heaven who sent yon to me, mr ! " cries the Chaplain. " Mrs. 
Weston ! Mrs. Weston ! " 

" What is it, sir ? " says the landlady, instantly, who, indeed, had 
been at the door the whole time. " We are saved, Mrs. Weston ! We 
are saved ! " cries die Chaplain. " Eneel, kned, woman, and thank 
our benefector ! Eaise your innocent voices, children, and bless him 1 " 
A universal whimper arose round Hany, which the Chaplain led off, 
whilst the young Virginian stood, simpering and well-pleased, in the 
midst of this congregation. They vmvld worship, do what he might. 
One of the children, not understanding the kneeling order, and stand- 
ing up, the mother fetched her a slap on the ear, ciyii^, " Drat It, 
Jane, kneel down, and bless the gentleman, 1 tell 'ee ! " . , . We leave 
them performing tins sweet benedictory service. Mr. Hany walks 
off from Iiong Acre, forgetting almost the grieft of the former four 
or five days, and tangling with the consciousness of having done a 
good action. 

The youi^ woman with whom Oumbo had been conversing on that 
evening when Harry drove up from White's to hia lodging, was Mrs. 
Molly, from Oakhurst, the attendant of the ladies there. Wherever 
that fi^cinatJi^ Gumbo went, he left friends and admirers in the 
servants' hall. I think we said it was on a Wednesday evening, he 
and Mrs. Molly had fetished a walk together, and they were performing 
&e amiable courtesies incident upon parting, when Gumbo's master 
came up, and put an end to their twihght whisperings and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, on Friday, a pale 
little maiden sate at a window in Lord Wrotham's house, in Hill 
Street, her mother and sister wistfully watching her. She would 
not go out. They knew whom she was expecting. He passed the 
door once, and she might have thought he was coming, but he did 
not. He went into a neighbourii^ honse. Pi^ had never told 
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the girls of the presents which Harry had sent, and only whkpered 
a word or two to their mother r^arding his quarrel with the young 
Viisinian. 

On Saturday night there was an Opera of Mr. Handel'e, and papa 
brought home tickets for the gallery. Hetty went this eTening. The 
change would do her good, Theo thoi^ht, and — and, perhaps there 
might be Somebody amongst the fine company ; but Somebody was not 
there ; and Mr. Handel's fine music fell blank upon the poor child. It 
might have been Signer Bononcini's, and she would have scarce known 



As the children are undressing, and taking off those smart new 
satin sacks in which they appeared at the Opera, lookiiig so firesb and 
BO pretty amongst all the tawdry roiled folk, Theo remarks how very 
sad and woe-begone, Mrs. Molly their maid appears. Theo is always 
anxious when other people seem in trouble ; not bo Hetty, now, who 
is suffering, poor tiling, from one of the most selfish maladies which 
ever visitB mortals. Have you ever been amongst insane people, 
and remarked how they never, never think of any but themselvee ? 

" What is the matter, Molly ? " asks kiad Theo : and, indeed, Molly 
has been longing to tell her young ladies. " Miss Theo ! Miss 
Het^ 1 " she says ; " How ever can 1 tell you ? Mr. Gumbo have 
been here, Mr. Warrington's coloured gentleman, miss; and he says 
Mr. Warrington have been took by two bailiffs this evening, as he 
comes out of Sir Miles Warrington's house, three doors off." 

" Silence 1 " cries Theo, quite sternly. Who is it that gives those 
three sbrieks ? It is Mrs. Molly, who chooses to scream, because Miss 
Hetty has fsdlen fainting from her chair. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

IN WHICH HAREY FINDS TWO USCLE8. 

E have all of us, 
no doubt, liad a fine 
experience of the 
world, and a vast 
variety of characters 
have passed imder 
our eyes ; but there 
ia one sort of men 
— not an uncommon 
object of satire in 
novels and plajfr— 
of whom I confess 
to have met with 
scarce any speoi- 
mens at all in my 
intercourse with 
this sinful mankind. 
I mean, mere re- 
ligious hypocrites, 
preaching for ever, 
and not believing a 
word of &eir own sermons ; infidels in broad biims and sables, 
expounding, exhorting, oomminatjag, blessing, without any faith in 
their own paradise, or fear about their pandemonium. Look at those 
candid troops of hobnails clumpii^ to church on a Sunday evening ; 
those rustling maid-servants in their ribbons whom the young 
f^prentices follow; those httle regiments of schoolbo}^; those trim 
youi^ maidens and stud matrons, marching with their glistening 
prayer-books, as the chapel bell clunks yonder (passing Ebenezer, very 
likely, where the congregation of umbrellas, great bonnets, and patt«ns, 
is by this time assembled under the flaring gas-lamps). Look at 
those ! How many of tbem are hypocrites, think you ? Very likely 
the maid-servant is thinking of her sweetheart : the grocer is casting 
about bow he can buy that parcel of sugar, and whether the Counter 
Bank will take any more of his paper : the head-schoolboy is conning 
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Latin versea for Monda/g exercise ; the young Bcapegrace remembers 
that after this service and sermon, there will be papa's exposition at 
home, bnt that there will be pie for supper : the clerk who calls out 
the paahn has his daughter in trouble, and drones through his 
responses scarcely aware of their meamug : the Tery moment the parson 
hides his face on his cuslxion, he may be thinkin g of that bill which is 
coming due on Monday. These people are not heavenly-minded; 
they are of the world, worldly, and have not yet got their feet off of it ; 
but they are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have their religion in 
some bandy mental lock-up, aa it were, — a valuable medicine, to be 
taken in ill-health ; and a man administers his nostrum to his neigh- 
bour, and recommends his private cure for the other's complaint. " My 
dear madam, you bare spasms ? You will find these drops infallible ! " 
" Yon have been taking too much wine, my good sir ? By this pill 
you may defy any evil consequences from too much wine, and take your 
bottle of port daily." Of spiritual and bodily physic, who are more 
fond and eager dispensers than women ? And we know that, especially 
a hundred years ago, every lady in the country had her still'room, and 
her medicine-chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all the village 
round. 

My Lady Warrington took charge of the conscience and the 
digestions <^ her husband's tenants and fanuly. She had the faith and 
health of the servants'-hall in keeping. Heaven can tell whether she 
knew how to doctor them rightly : but, was it pill or doctrine, she 
administered one or the other with equal belief in her own authority, 
and her disciples swallowed both obediently. She believed herself to 
be one of the most virtuous, self-denying, wise, learned women in the 
world ; and, dinning thia opinion perpetually into the ears of all round 
about her, succeeded in bringmg not a fbw pfersons to join in her 
persuasion. 

At Sir Miles's dinner there was so &oe a side-board of plate, and 
such a number of men in livery, that it required some presence of mind 
to perceive that the beer was of the smallest which the butler brought 
round in the splendid tankard, and that there vras but one joint of 
mutton on the grand silver dish. When Sir Miles called the King's 
health, and smacked his jolly lips over his wine, he eyed it and the 
company as if the liquor was ambrosia. He asked Hany Warrii^[ton 
whether they had port like that in Virginia ? He said that was notiung 
to the wine Harry should taste in Norfolk. He praised the wine bo, 
that Harry almost believed that it was good, and vrinked into his own 
glass, tryi^ to see some of the merits which his nude perceived in the 
ruby nectar. 

Just as we see in many a weltre^pilated fitmily of this present 
century, the Wamngtons.lmd their two paraginiB. Of the two grown 
daughters, the one was the greatest b^u^, the other the greatest 
genius and angel of any young lady then fJlve, as Lady Warriogbm 
told Hany. The eldest; &e Beau^, vras engaged to dmr Tom ^j' 
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pool, the fond mother informed her Goasin Harry in confidence. But 
the second daughter, the Geniue and Ai^l was for ever set upon our 
young friend to improve his wits and morals. She eang to him at the 
harpsichord — rather out of tune for an ang^ Harry thought ; she was 
ready with advice, iiiBtruction, conyersatdon — with almost too much 
instmclion and advice, thought Harry, who would have for pr^rred 
the society of the bttle cousin who reminded him of Famiy Mountain 
at home. But the last-mentioned young maiden, after dinner retired 
to her nursery commonly. Beauty went off on her own aTOcations ; 
Mamma had to attend to her poor or write her voluminous letters ; 
Papa dozed in his arm-chair ; and the Genius remained to keep her 
young cousin company. 

The calm of tiie house somehow pleased the young man, and he 
liked to take refuge there away from the riot and dissipation in which 
he ordinarily lived. Certainly no welcome could be kinder than that 
which he got The doors were opened to him at all hours. If Flora 
was not at home, Dora was ready to receive him. Ere many days' 
acquaintance, he and his little Cousin Miles had been to have a 
galloping-match in the Park, and Hairy, who was kind and generous 
to every man alive who came near him, had in view the purchase of a 
httle horse for his cousin, &r better than that which the boy rode, 
when the circumstances occurred which brought all our poor Harry's 
coaches and horses to a sudden break-down. 

Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined Virginia to be an island, 
the ladies were much better instructed in geography, and anxious to 
hear from Harry all about his home and his native country. He, on 
his part, was not averse to talk about it. He described to them the 
length and breadth of his estate ; the rivers which it coasted ; the 
produce which it bore. He had had with a friend a little practice of 
surveying in his boyhood. He made a map of his county, with some 
fine towns here and there, which, in truth, were but log-huts (but, for 
the honour of his country, he was desirous that they should wear as 
handsome a look as possible). Here was Potomac ; here was James 
Hiver ; here were the wharves whence his mother's ships and tobacco 
were broi^ht to the sea. In truth, the estate was as large as a county. 
He did not brag about the place overmuch. To see the handsome 
young fellow, in a fine suit of vdvet and silver-lace, making his 
draught, pointiag out this hill and that forest or town, you mi^t have 
imagined him a travelling prince describing the realms of the queen 
his mother. He almost &ncied himself to be so at times. He had 
miles where geutlemeu in England had acres. Not only Dora listened, 
but the beauteous Flora bowed her fair head and heard him with 
attention. Why, what was young Tom Cla3'pooI, their brother 
baronef 3 son in Norfolk, with his great boots, his great voice, and his 
heirdom to a poor five thousand acres, compared to this yonng American 
prince and charming stranger ? Angd as she vraa, Dora began to lose 
her angelic temper, and to twit Flwa for a flirt. Claypool, in his red 
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vrustcoEtt, vould sit dumb before the splendid Hnny is liis mffles and 
Uces, talking of March and Chesterfield, SelwTn and Bolingbroke, and 
the whole company of Macaronis. Mamma began to lore Harry more 
and more as a son. She was anxious about the spiritual wdlaie of 
those poor Indiess, of those poor negroes in Virginia. What could 
she do to help dear Madam Esmond (a precious woman, she knew !) in 
the good work ? She had a serious butler and housekeeper : they were 
delighted with the spiritual behaviour and sweet musical gifts of 
Qumbo. 

" Ah ! Hany, Harry ! you have been a sad wild boy ! Why did 
you not come sooner to us, sir, and not lose your time amongst the 
spendthrifts and the vain world ? But 'tis not yet too lat£. We must 
reclaim thee, dear Harry ! Musn't we, Sir Miles ? Musn't we, Dora ? 
Mustn't we. Flora ?" 

The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. Th^ mil reclaim the 
dear prodigal. It is which shall redaim him most. Dora sits by and 
watches Flora, As for xaamma, when the girls are away, she talks to 
him more and more seriously, more and more tenderly. She will be a 
mother te him in the absence of his own admirable parent. She gives 
him a hymn-book. She kisses him on the forehead. She is actuated 
by the purest love, tendemeae, rehgious regard, towards her dear, way- 
vaiA, wild, amiable nephew. 

Whilst these sentimentslities were going on, it is to be presumed 
that Mr. Warrington kept his own coimsel about his afiairs out-of-doors, 
which we have seen were in the veiy worst condition. Ho who had 
been favoured by fortune for so many weeks was suddenly deserted by 
her, and a few days had served to kick down all his heap of winnings. 
Do we say that my Lord Castlewood, Ma own kinsman, had dadt 
un&irly by the young Virginian, and in the course of -a couple of after- 
noons' closet practice had robbed bim ? We would insinuate noQiing 
BO disrespectful to his lordship's character; but he had won from 
Harry eveiy shilling which properly belonged to him, and would have 
played him for his reversions but that the young man flung up his 
hands when he saw himself so tax beaten, and declared that he must 
continue the battle no more. Remembering that there st^ remained 
a spar out of the wreck, as it were — that portion which he had set 
aside for poor Sampson — ^Harry ventured it at the gaming-table ; but 
that laat resource went down along with the rest of Harry's posaessioiis, 
and Fortune fluttered off in the storm, leaving the luckless adventurer 
almost naked on the shore. 

When a man is young and generous and hearty the loss of money 
scarce aMcts him. Harry would sell his horses and carriages, and 
diminish hia train of life. If he wanted inunediate supplies of money, 
would not hia Aunt Bernstein be his banker, or hia kinsman who had 
won so much from him, or his kind Uncle Warrington and Lady 
Warrington who were always talking virtue and benevolence, ,«nd 
declaring that they loved him as a son ? He would call upon these, or 
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any one of them whom lie might choose to favour, at his leisure; 
meanwhile, Sampson's story of his landlord's distress touched the 
young gentleman, and, in order to raise a hasty supply for the clergy- 
man, he carried off all his trinkets to a certain pawnbroker's shop in 
St. Martin's Lane. 

Now this broker was a relatiTe or partner of that veiy Mr. Sparks of 
Tavistock Street from whom Harry had purchased — purchased did we 
say ? — no ; taken the trinkets which he had intended t« present to his 
Oakhurst friends ; and it chanced that Mr. Sparks came to visit his 
brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warrington had disposed of his 
goods. Recognising immediatoly the little enamelled diamond-handled 
repeater which he had sold to the Fortunate Youth, the jeweUer broke 
out into expressiona r^arding Harry which I will not mention here, 
being already accused of speaking much too plainly. A gentleman 
who is acquainted witli a pawnbn^er, we may be sure has a baiHff or 
two amongst his acquaintances ; and those bailiffs have followers who, 
at the bidding of the Impartial Law, will touch with equal hand the 
fiercest captain's epaulet or the finest Macaroni's shoulder. The very 
gentlanen who had seized upon Lady Maria at Tunbrii^e were set 
upon her cousin in London. They easily learned from the garrulous 
Gumbo that his honour was at Sir Miles Warrington's house in Hill 
Street, and whilst the black was courting Mrs. Lambert's maid at the 
adjoining mansion, Mr. Oostigan and his assistant lay in wait for poor 
Harry, who was enjoying the delights of intercourse with a virtuous 
&mily cirde assembled round his aunt's table. Never had Uncle 
Miles been more cordial, never had Aunt Warrington been more 
gracious, gentle, and affectionate ; Flora looked unusually lovely, Dom 
had been more than ordinarily amiable. At parting my lady gave 
him both her hands, and called benedictions from ^e ceiling down 
upon him. Papa hod said in his most jovial manner, " Hang it, 
nephew ! when I was thy age I should have kissed two such fine girls 
as Do and Flo ere this, and my own ilosh and blood, too ! Don't 
tell me ! I aAotiW, my Lady Warrington 1 Odds-fish ! 'tis the boy 
blushes, and not the girls, I think — I suppose they are used to it. 
He !— he ! " 

" Papa ! " cry the vii^s. 

" Sir Miles ! " says the august mother at the same instant. 

" There, there," says papa, " a kiss won't do no harm, and won't 
tell no tales : wiU it nephew Hany ? " I suppose, during the utterance 
of the above three brirf phrases, the harmless little osculatory operation 
has taken place, and blushing Cousin Harry has touched the damask 
cheek of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes down stairs with his uncle, memma makes a speech to 
the girls, looking, as usual, up to the ceiling, and saying, "What 
precious qualities yonr poor dear cousin has ! What shrewdness 
mingled with his simphcity, and what a fine genteel manner, thongh 
upon mere worldly elegance I set little store. What a dreadful pity 
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to think that snch a veasel should ever he lost ! We must rescue him, 
my loves. We most take him awaj from thoee wicked companions, 
and those horrible Castlewoods — ^not that I vould speak ill of my 
neighbours. But I shall hope, I shall pray, that he may be rescued 
from his evil courses ! " and agwn Lady Warrington eyes the cornice 
in a most determined manner, as the girls wistfully look towsrds the 
door behind which their interesting cousin has just vanished. 

His uncle vrill go down Btairs with him. He caJls " God hless you, 
my boy !" most affectionately : he presses Harry's hand, and repeats 
his valu^le benediction at die door. As it closes, the light from the 
hall within having sufBciently illuminated Mr. Warrington's &ce and 
figure, two gentlemen, who have been standing on the opposite side of the 
way, advance rapidly, and one of them t^es a Strip of paper out of his 
poi^et, and putting his hand upon Mr. Wanoiigton's BhouUer, declares 
him his prisoner. A hackney coach is in attendance, and poor Harry 
goes to sleep in Ohancery Lane. 

0, to think that a Virginian prinoe's back should be sloped by a 
ragged bailiff's fcdlower 1 — ^that Madame Esmond's eon should be in a 
spunging house in Cursitor Street 1 I do not envy our young prodigal 
his rest on that dismal night. Let us hit him now he is down, my 
beloved young friends. Let us imagine the stings of jemorse keeping 
him wakeful on his dingy pillow : the horrid jollifications of other 
hardened inmates of the place ringing in his ears &om the room bard 
by, where they sit boozing ; the rage and shame and discomfiture. Ko 
pity on him I say, my honest young gentlemen, for you, of course, 
have never indulged in estravi^ance or folly, or paid the reckoning of 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

CHAINS AND BLAVEBr. 

EMORSE for past misdeeds 
and foUieB Hany emcerely felt, 
when he found himself a pri- 
soner in that dismal look-np 
house, and wraQi and anno}'- 
ance at the idea of l>eing sub- 
jected to the indignity of arrest ; 
but the present unpleasantry 
he felt sure could only he 
momentary. He had twenty 
friends who would release him 
firom his confinement : to which 
of them should he apply, was 
the question. Mr. Draper, the 
man of business, who bad 
been so obsequious to him : 
his kind uncle the baronet, 
who had offered to make his 
house Harry's home, who loved him as a son : his Cousin Casde- 
wood, who bod won such lai^ sums from him : bis noble friends 
at the Chocolate House, bis good Aunt Bernstein — any one of theso 
Harry felt sure would give bim a help in bis trouble, though some 
of the relatdres, perhaps, might administer t« him a httle scolding 
for his impradenoe. The main point was, that the matter should 
bo transacted quietly, for Mr. Warrington was anxious that as few as 
possible of the pubhc should know bow a gentleman of his pro- 
digiouB importance had been subject to such a vulgar process as an 
arrest. As if the public does not end by knowing everything it cares 
to know. As if the dinner 1 shall have to-day, and the bole in the 
stocking which I wear at this present writing, can be kept a secret 
frvm some enemy or other who has a mind to pry it out — though my 
boots are on, and my door was locked when I dressed myself ! I men- 
tion that hole in the stocking for salie of example merely. The world 
can pry out everything about us which it baa a mind to know. But 
then there is this consolation, wMcb men will never accept in their 
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own cases, that the world doesn't care. Consider the amount of 
scandal it has been f<»rced to hear in its time, and how weary and blaii 
it must be of that kind of intelligence. You are taken to prison, and 
fancy yourself indelibly disgraced? Toa are bankrupt under odd 
circumetances ? You drive a queer bai^gain with your Mends and are 
found out, and imagine the world will punish ;ou ? Psha ! Your 
shame is only vanity. Go and talk to the world as if nothing had 
happened, and nothing has happened. Tumble down ; brush the mud 
off your clothes ; ffipear with a smiling countenance, and nobody cares. 
Do you suppose Society is going to take out its pocket-handkerchief 
and be inconsoleable when you die ? Why should it care very much, 
then, whether your worship graces yourself or disgraces yourself? 
Whatever happens it talks, meets, jokes, yawns, has its dinner, pretty 
much as before. Therefore don't be so conceited about yourself as to 
fancy your private affairs of so much importance, mi fill. Whereas 
Mr. Harry Warrington chafed and fumed as though all the worid was 
tingling with the touch of that hand which had been hud on hie sublime 
shoulder. 

"A pretty sensation my arrest must have created at the club I" 
thought Harry. " I suppose that Mr, Selwyn will be cutting all sorts 
of jokes about my misfortune, plague take him ! Everybody round the 
table will have heard of it, March will tremble about the bet I have 
with him ; and, faith, 'twill be difficult to pay him when I lose. They 
will all be setting up a whoop of congratulation at the Savage, as they 
call me, being t^en prisoner. How shall I ever be able to appear in 
the world again? Whom shall I ask to come to my help ? Xo," thought 
he, with his mingled acuteness and simplicity, " I will not send in the 
first instance to any of my relations or my noble frimds at White's. I 
will have Sampson's counseL He has often been in a mmilar predica- 
ment, and will know how to advise me." Accordingly, as soon as the 
l^ht of dawn appeared, after an almost intolerable delay — for it seemed 
to Harry as if the sun had forgotten to visit Cursitor Street in his rounds 
that morning — and as soon as the inmates of the house of bondage 
were stirring, Mr. Warrington dispatched a messenger to his friend in 
Long Acre, acquainting the Chi4>kin with the calamity just be&llen 
him, and beseeching his reverence to give him the benefit of his advice 
and consolation. 

Mr. Warrington did not know, to be sure, that to send such a 
message to the parson was as if he said, " I am ^en amongst the 
lions. Come down, my dear friend, into the pit with me." Harry 
very likely thought Sampson's difficulties were over ; or, more likely 
stiU, was so mu<di ^i^rossed with his own affairs and perpleiitieB, as 
to bestow little thought uptoi his ne^hbour's. Having sent off his 
missive the captive's mind was somewhat more at ease, and he conde- 
scended to call for breakfast, which was brought to him presently. 
The attendant who served him with his morning repast, asked him 
whether he would order dinner, or take his meal at Mrs. Bailiff's table 
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widi dome other genHemen ? Ko. Mr. Warrington would not order 
dinner. He should quit the plac« before dinner-time, he informed the 
chamberUin who waited on Mm in that grim tavern. The man went 
away, flunking no doubt that this was not liie first young gentleman 
who had announced that he was going away ere two hours were over. 
" Well, if your honour doet stay, there is good beef and carrot at two 
o'clock," Bays the sceptic, and closes the door on Mr. Hany and his 
solitary meditatiotiB. 

Hany's messenger to Mr. Sampson brought back a message irom 
tiiat gentleman to say that he would be with his patron as soon as 
m^ht be : but ten o'clock came, eleven o'clock, noon, and no Sampson. 
No Sampson arrived, but about twelve Gumbo with a portmanteau of 
his master's clothes, who flung himself, roaring with grief, at Harry's 
feet ; and with a thousand vows of fidelity, expressed himself ready to 
die, to sell himself into slavery over again, to do anything to rescue his 
beloved Master Hany ivaa this calamitous position. Harry was 
touched with the lad's expressione of affection, and told him to get up 
from the ground where, he was grovelling on his knees, embracing his 
master's. "All you have to do, sir, is to give me my dothes ia dress, 
and to hold your tongue about this business. Mind you, not a WOTd, 
sir, about it to anybody ! " says Mr. Warrington, severely. 

" O no, sir, never to nobody ! " says Gimibo, looking most solemnly, 
and proceeded to dress his master carefully, who hsd need of a change 
and a toilette after his 3reBterday's sudden capture, and night's dismal 
rest. Accordii^y Gumbo flung a dash of powder in Harry's hair, and 
arrayed his master carefully and elegantly, so that he made Mr. War- 
rington look as fine and splendid as if he had been stepping into hia 
chair to go to St. James's. 

Indeed all that bve and servility could do Mr. Gumbo faithfully did 
for his master, for whom he had an extreme regard and attachment. 
But there were certain tlungs beyond Gumbo's power. He could 
not undo things which were done already; and he could not help 
lying and excusing himself when pressed upon points disagreeable to 
himsel£ The langui^e of slaves is lies (I mean black slaves and 
white). The creature slinks away and hides with subterfuges, 
as a hunted animal runs to his covert at the sight of man, the 
tyrant and pursuer. Strange relics of feudali^, and consequence tX 
our ever-so-old social life ! Our domestics (are they not men, too, and 
brethren ?) are all hypocrites before us. "They never speak naturally 
to ue, or the whole truth. We should be indignant : we should say, 
confound their impudence ; we should turn them out of doors if they 
did. ' But quo me rapii f my unbridled hobby ? 

Well, the truth is, that as for swearing not to say a word about his 
master's arrest — such an oath as that was impossible to keep : for, 
with a heart full of grief indeed, but with a tongue that never could 
cease wigging, brr^gii^, joking, and lying, Mr. Gumbo had announced 
the wofiil circumstance to a prodigious number of his acquaintances 
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tiieaij, chiefly gentlemec of the shoulder-knot and worsted Uce. We 
hare seen how he carried the news to Colonel Lambert's and Ixird 
Wrotham's Berranls: he had proclaimed it at the footman's dub to 
which he belonged, and which was freqaeQt«d hj the gentlemen of 
some of the first nobilil^. He had sabsequentlj condescended to 
partake of a mug of ale in Sir Miles Warrington's butler's room, and 
there had repeated and embellished t^e story. Then he had gone off 
to Madame Bernstein's people, with some of whom he was on terms of 
affectionate intercoarse, and had informed that domestic rarcle of his 
grief: and, his master being captured, and diere being no earftly call 
for his personal serrices that orening, Oumbo had stepped up to Lord 
CasQewood'a, and informed die gentry there of the incident which had 
just come to pass. So when, laying his hand on his heart, and with 
gushing floods of te&ia. Gumbo says, in reply to his master's injunc' 
tion, " O, no, master ! nebber to nobody 1 " we are in a condition to 
judge of the degree of credihihty which ought to be given to the lad's 
statement. 

The black had long completed his master's toilet : the dreary break- 
&st was over : slow as the hours went to lie priaoner, still they were 
pasucg one after anolJier, but no Sampstoi came in accordance with 
the promise sent in the morning. At length, some time after noon, 
there arrived, not Sampson, hut a billet from him, sealed with a moist 
wafer, and with the ink almost yet wet. The unlucky divine's letter 
ran as follows : 

0, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a man oan at tie command 
and in the behalf of his patron I You did not imow, sir, to what yon 
were sabjecting me, did you ? Else, if 1 was to go to prison, why did 
I not share yours, and why am I in a lock-up house three doors off? 

Yes. Such is the &ct. As 1 was hastening to you, knowing full 
well the danger to which I was Bulged : — but what danger will I not 
affront at the call of such a ben^actor as Mr. Warrington hath been 
to me ? — I was seized by two villains who bad a writ against me, and 
who have lodged me at Naboth's, hard by, and so dose to your honour, 
that we could almost hear each other across the garden-walls of the 
respective houses where we are confined. 

I had much and of importance to eay, which I do not care to write 
down on paper, regarding your affairs. May they mend ! Uay my 
cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the prayer of 

Your honour's afflicted Chaplamin Ordinary, 

J. 3. 

And now, as Mr. Sampson refiises to speak, it will be our duty to 
acquaint the reader wilii those matters whereof the poor Chaplain did 
not care to discourse on paper. 

Gumbo's loquacity had not reached so far as Long Acre, and 
Mr. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of his patron's calamity nntil 
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lie received Harry's letter aitd meeBenger from Chencery Lane. The 
diviiie was stdll ardent with gratitude for the service Mr. Warrington 
had just conferred on him, and eager to find aome meana to auccour 
his diatressed patron. He knew what a lai^e sum Lord Gastlewood 
had won from his cousin, had dined in company with his lordahip on 
the day before, and now ran to Lord Caallewood's house, with a hope 
of arousing him to some pity for Mr. Warrington. Sampson made 
a very eloquent and touching speech to Lord Gastlewood about his 
kinsman's misfortune, and spoke with a real kindness and sympathy, 
which however failed to touch the nobleman to whom he addressed 
himself. 

My lord peevishly and curtly put a stop to the Chaplain's passionate 
pleading. " Did I not tell you, two days since, when you came for 
money, that I was as poor as a be^ar, Sampson," said his lordship, 
" and has anybody left me a fortune since ? The little sum I won from 
my cousin was swaUowed up by others. I not only can't help Mr. War- 
rington, but, as I pledge you my word, not being in the least aware of 
his calamity, I had positively written to him this morning to ask him to 
help me." And a letter to this effect did actually reach Mr. Warring- 
ton from his lodgings, whither it had been dispatched by the penny- 
post. 

" I most get him money, my lord. I know he had scarcely any- 
thing left in his pocket after reUeving me. Were I to pawn my 
cassock and bands, he must have money," cried the Chaplain. 

" Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your cassock, anything you 
please. Your enthusiasm does you credit," said my lord, and resumed 
the reading of his paper, whilst, in the deepest despondency, poor 
Sampson left him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had heard that the Chaplain was with 
her brother, and conjectnied what might be the subject on whidi they 
had been talking. She seized upon the parson as he issued from out his 
fruitless interview with my lord. She drew him into the dining-room : 
the strongest marks of grief and sympathy were in her countenance. 
" Tell me, ^_what is this has happened to Mr. Warrington ?" she 
asked. 

" Your ladyship, then, knows ? " asked the Chaplain. 

" Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his servant brought 
the dreadful news last night?" asked my lady. " We had it as vre 
came from the Opera — from my Lady Yarmouth's box — my lord, my 
Lady Gastlewood, and I," 

" His lordship, then, did know ? " con&ued Sampson. 

" Benson told the news when we came from the playhouse to our 
tea," repeats Lady Maria. 

The Chaplain lost all patience and temper at such duplicity. " This 
is too bad," he said, with an oath ; and he told Lady Maria of the con- 
versation which he had just had with Lord Gastlewood, and of the 
bitter's refusal to succour his cousin, after vdoning great sums of 
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money from him, and with mach eloquence and feeling of Mr. War- 
rington's most generous behaTiour to himself. 

Then mj Lady Maria broke out with a eeries of remarks r^arding 
her own fiunily, which were by no means complimentary to her own 
kith and kin. Although not accustomed to tell truth commonly, yet, 
when certain fsmHiea &U out, it is wonder^ what a number of truths 
they will tell about one anodier. With tears, imprecations, I do not 
like to think how much stronger langu^e. Lady Maria burst into a 
furious and impassioned tirade, in which she touched upon the history 
(^ almost all her noble family. She complimented the men and the 
ladies alike ; she shrieked out interrogatories to Heaven, inqnirii^ why 

it had made such (never mind what names she called h^ 

brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, parents) ; and, emboldened with wrath, 
she dashed at her brother's hbraiy-door, so shrill in her outcries, so 
fdrious in her demeanour, that tbe alarmed GhapMn, fearing the scene 
which might ensue, made for the street. 

My lord, looking up from the book or other occupation which 
engaged him, regarded tiie iiirious woman with some surprise, and 
selected a good stroi^ oath to fling at her, as it were, and check her 
onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous Maria could be. 
Afraid as she was ordinarily of her brother, she was not in a mood to 
be frightened now by any l^iguage of abuse or sarcasm at his 



" So, my lord ! " she called out ; " you sit down with him in 
private to cards, and pigeon him I You get the poor boy's last shilling, 
and you won't give him a guinea out of his own winnings now he is 
penniless ! " 

" So that infernal Chaplain has been telling tales 1 " says my lord. 

" Dismiss him i do ! Pay him his wages, and let him go, — he will 
be glad enough ! " cries Maria. 

" I keep him to marry one of my sisters, in case he is wanted," says 
Gastlewood, glaring at her. 

" What can the women be in a fmnily where there are such men?" 
says the lady. 

" Effectivement 1 " says my brd, with a shrug of his shoulder. 

"What can we be, when our &therB and brothers are what they are? 
We are bad enough, but what are yon ? I say, you neither have 
courage — ^no, nor honour, nor common feeling. As your equals won't 
play with you, my Lord Caetlewood, you must take tiiis poor lad out of 
Virginia, your own kinsman, and pigeon Tiim 1 0, it's a shame— a 
shame !" 

" We are all playing our own game, I suppose. Haven't you played 
and won one, Maria ? Is it you that are squeamish all of a sudden 
about the poor lad from Virginia ? Has Mr. Harry cried off, or has 
your lady^p got a better offer ? " cried my lord. " If you won't 
have him, one of the Warrington girls will, I promise you ; and tha 
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old Methodist woman in Hill Street will give him the choice of mther. 
Are yoa a fool, Maria Esmond ? A greater fool, I mean, than in 
common ? " 

" I ehonld be a fool if I thought that eitiier of my brothers could act 
like an honest man, Engene .' " said Maria. " I am a fool to expei^ 
that you vill be other than you are ; that if yoa find any relatiTe in 
distresa you will help him ; that if you can meet with a victim you 
won't fleece him." 

"Fleece him! Paha! What foUy are you talking ! Have you not seen, 
&om the courBe which the lad has been running for mentis past, how 
he would end ? If T had not won his money, some other would ? I 
never grudged thee thy Httle plana regarding him. Why shonldst 
thou £y in a passion, because I have just put out my hand to take 
what he was offering to all the world ? I reason with you, I don't 
know why, Maria. You should be old enough to understand reason, 
at any rate. You think this money belonged of right to Lady Maria 
Warrington and her children ? I tell you that in three months more 
every shilling would have found its way to White's macco-table, and 
that it is much better spent in paying my debts. So much for your 
ladyship's anger, and tears, and menaces, and nai^bty language. 
See ! I am a good brother, and repay them with reason and kind words." 

" My good brother might have given a little more than kind words 
to the lad from whom he has just taken hundreds," interposed the 
sister of this affectionate brother. 

" Great Heavens, Maria ! Don't you see that even out of this afiair, 
ui^leasant as it seems, a clever woman may make her advantage," cries 
my lord. ' Maria said she failed to comprehend. 

"As thus. I name no names; I meddle in no person's business, 
having quite enough to do to manage my own cursed afiairs. But 
suppose I happen to know of a case in another family which may be 
applicable to ours. It is this. A green young lad of tolerable 
expectations, comes up from the country to his friends in town — ^never 
mind fiwu. what country : never mind to what town. An elderly 
female relative, who has been dragging her spinaterhood about these 
— how many years shaU we say ? — extorts a promise of marriage from 
my youi^ gentleman, never mind on what conditjons." 

" My lord, do you want to insult your sister as well as to injure 
your cousin ? " asks Maris. 

" My good child, did I say a single word about fleecing, or cheating, 
or pigeoning, or did I fly into a passion when you insulted me f I 
know the allowance that must be made for your temper, and the 
natural folly of your sex. I say I treated you with soft words — I go 
on with my story. The elderly relatiTe extracts a promise of marrif^ 
iiom the young lad, which my gentleman is quite unwilling to keep. 
No, he won't keep it. He is utterly tired of his elderly relative : he will 
plead his mother's refusal : he will do anything to get out of hie promise." 

" Yes ; if he was one of us Esmonds, my Lord Castlewood. Bat this 
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is a man of hDnour we are epeakiiig of," cried Maria, who, I mippOM, 
admired truth in others, however little she saw it in her own femily. 

" 1 do not contradict either of my dear sister's remarks. One 
of us would fling the promise to the winds, especially as it does not 
exist in writdng." 

" My lord ! " gaaps out Maria. 

" Bah ! I know alL That little eovp of Tunbridge was played by 
the Aunt Bernstein with excellent skill. The old woman is the best 
man of our family. While you were arrested, your boxes were 
searched for the Mohock's lett^^ to you. When you were let loose, 
the letters had disappeared, and you said nothing, like a wise woman 
as you are sometimes. Yon still hanker aAar your Cherokee. Soit. 
A woman of your mature experience knows the value of a huBband. 
What ia this litde loss of two or three hundred pounds ? " 

" Not more than three hundred, my lord ? " interposes Maria. 

" Eh ! never mind a hundred or two, more or less. What is this 
loss at cards ? A mere bagatelle ! You are playing for a principality. 
You want your kingdom in Virginia ; and if you hsten to my opinion, 
the httle misfortune which has happened to your swain is a piece of 
great good fortune to you." 

" J don't understand you, my lord." 

" Ceit poisihle ; but sit down, and I will explain what Z mean in a 
manner suited to your capacity." And so Maria Esmond, who had 
advanced to her brother like a raging Uon, now sate down at his feet 
like a gentle Iamb. 

Madame de Bernstein was not a little moved at the news of her 
nephew's arrest, which Mr. Gumbo brought to Clarges-street on the 
night of the calamity. She would have cross-examined the black, and 
had further particulars respecting Harry's mishap ; but Mr. Gumbo, 
anxious to carry bis intelligence to other quarters, had vanished when 
her ladyship sent for him. Her temper was not improved by the news, 
or by the sleepless night which she spent. I do not envy flie dame de 
contpagnie who played cards with her, or the servant who bad to lie in 
her chamber. An arrest was an everyday occurrence, as she knew 
very well as a woman of the world. Intn what difBcuIties bad her 
scapegrace of a nephew fallen ? How much money should she be called 
upon to pay to release him ? And had he run through all his own ? 
R^vided he bad not committed himself very deeply, she was quite dis- 
posed to aid him. She liked even his extravagances and follies. He 
was the only being in the world on whom, for long, long years, that 
weary woman had been able to bestow a httle natural affection. So, on 
their different beds, she and Harry were lying wakeful together ; and 
quite early in the morning the messengers wiiich each sent forth on 
the same business may have crossed each other. 

Madame Bernstein's messenger was despatched to the chambers of 
her man of business, Mr. Draper, with an order that Mr, D. shoold 
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ascertain for what BumH Mr. Warnngton had been arrested, and forth- 
with repair to the BanmeBs. Draper's emissaries speedily found out 
that Mr. Warrington was locked up close beside them, and the amount 
of detainers against him bo tar. Were there other creditors, as no 
doubt there were, they would cert^nlj close upon him when they 
were made acquainted with Ms imprisonment. 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky presents, so much ; 
to the landlord in Bond Street, for board, fire, lodging, ao much : these 
were at present the only claims against Mr. Warrington, Mr. Draper 
found. He was ready at a signal from her ladyship to settle them at . 
a moment. The jewellar's accomit ought especially to be paid, for 
Mr. Harry had acted most imprudently in taking goods from Mr. 
Spai^ on credit, and pledging them with a pawnbroker. He must 
have been nnder some immediate pressure for money ; intended to 
redeem the goods immediately, meant nothir^ but what was honour- 
able of course ; but the aOair would have an ugly look, if made public, 
and had better be settled out of hand. " There cannot be the least 
difficulty regarding a tbousaad pounds more or less, for a gentleman 
of Mr. Warrington's rank and expectations," said Madame de Sem- 
stain. Not the least : her ladj^hip knew very well that there were 
funds belonging to Mr. Warriagton, on which money could be at onee 
raised with her ladyship's guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with Messrs. Amos ? 
Mr. Harry might be back to dine with her at two, and to confound 
the people at ^e clubs, who are no doubt r^oicing over his misfor- 
tunes, said the compasaiouate Mr. Draper. 

But the Baroness had other views. " I think, my good Mr. Draper," 
Bhe Baid, " that my young gentleman has sown wild oats enough ; and 
when he comes out of pnstm, 1 should like him to come out clear, 
and without any liabilities at aU. You are not aware of all his." 

"No gendeman ever does tell all his debts, madame," eaya Mr. 
Dr^ier ; " no <me I ever had to deal with." 

" There is one which the silly boy has contracted, and iivm which 
he ought to be released, Mr. Draper, You remember a little circum- 
stance which occurred at Tunbridge Wells in the autumn ? About which 
I sent up my man Case to yon ? " 

" When your ladyship pleases to recall it, I remember it — ^not other- 
wise," says Mr. Dr^ier, with a bow. "A lawyer should be like a 
F<^sh confessor, — ^what is told him is a secret for ever, and for every 
body." So we must not whisper Madame Bernstein's secret to Mr. 
Dr^r ; but the reader may perhaps guess it from the lawyer's con- 
duct subseqnently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he would receive a 
summons from the poor young prieoner in Cnrsitor Street, and waited 
for that invitation before he visited Mr. Warrington. Six and thirty 
hours passed ere the invitation came, during which period Harry 
passed the dreariest two days which he ever remembered to have spent. 
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There was no want of company in the lock-ap house, the bailiff's 
rooms were nearlj always full ; bnt Harry preferred the dingy solitude 
of his own room to the society round his landlady's table, and it was 
only on the second day of hJs arrest, and when his purse was emptied 
by the heavy chsrges of the place, 'tiiat he made up his mind to apfJy 
to Mr. Draper. He despatdied a letter dien to the lawyer at tl:^ 
Temple, iniorming him of hie plight, and desiring him, in an emphatic 
postcript, not to say one word about the matter to his aunt Madame 



He had made up bis mind not to apply to the old lady except at the 
v&ry last extremity. She had treated hini with so much kindness, that 
he rerolted iiom the notion of trespassing on her bounty, and ibr a 
while tried to please himself with the idea that he might get out of 
durance witliout her even knowing that any misfortune at all had 
beiallen him. There seemed to bim something humiliating in peti- 
tioning a woman for mcmey. No ! He would apply first to bis inale 
friends, all of whom might help Mm if they would. It had been his 
intention to send Sampson to one or other of them as a negotiator, 
had not the poor fellow been captured on his way to succour his friend. 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have recourse to his own negro 
servant, who was kept on the trot ell day between Temfde Bar and the 
Court end of the town with letters trom his unlucky master. Firstly, 
then, Harry sent off a most private and confidential letter to his 
kinsman the Bight Honourable the Earl of Castlewood, saying how he 
had been cast into prison, and begging Ciutlewood to lend him the 
amount of the debt. " Please to keep my application, and tiie cause of 
it, a profound secret from the dear ladies," wrote poor Harry. 

" Was ever anything so unfortunate ?" wrote back Lord Castlewood, 
in reply. " I suppose you have not got my note of yesterday ? It 
must be lying at your lodgings, where — I hope in heaven ! — ^you will 
soon be, too. My dear Mr. Warrington, thinking you were as rich as 
Crcesus — otherwise I never should have sate down to cards with you — 
I wrote to you yesterday, begging you to lend me some money to 
appeafie some hungry duns whom I don't know how else to pacify. My 
poor fellow ! every shilling of your money went to them, and but for my 
peer's privil^e I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your dungeon. 
May you soon escape from it, is the prayer of your sincere Castlewood." 

This was the result of application number one : and we may imagine 
that Mr. Harry read the reply to his petition with rather a Uank &ce. 
Never mind ! There was kind, jolly Undo Warrington, Only last 
night bis aunt had kissed bim and loved him like a son. His uncle 
had called down blessings on bis head, and professed quite a paternal 
r^ard for him. With a feeling of shyness and modesty in presence 
of those virtnous parents and family, Harry had never said a word 
about bis wild doings, or his horse-racings, or his gamblings, or his 
extravagances. It must all out now. He must confess himself a 
Predial and a Sinner, and ask for their fbrf^veness and aid. So 
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Prodigal Bate down and composed a penitent letter to Onole Warrington, 
and exposed his sad case, and besought him to come to the rescue. Was 
not that a bitter nut to crack for our haughty young Virginian? 
Hours of mortificatJoa and profound thought as to the pathos of the 
oomposition did Harry pass over that letter ; sheet after sheet of Mr. 
Amos's sixpence a sheet letter-paper did he tear up before the missive 
was complete, with which poor blubbering Gumbo (much vilified by the 
bailiff's followers and parasites, whom he was robbing, as they 
conceived, of their perquisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick letter in his 
aunt's handwriting. Harry opened the letter with a trembling hand. 
He thought it was full of bank-notes. Ah, me ! it contained a sermon 
(Daniel in the Lion's Den) by Mr. Whitfield and a letter from liady 
Warrington saying that, in Sir Miles's absence from London, she was 
in the habit of, opening his letters, and hence, perforce, was become 
acquainted with a fact which she deplored from her inmost sou! te learn, 
ntuoely, that her nephew Warrington had been extravagant and vim in 
d^t. Of course, in the absence of Sir Miles, she could not hope te 
have at command such a sum as that for which Mr. Warrington wrote, 
but she sent him her heartfelt prayers, her deepest eommiseralitin, and a 
discourse by' dear Mr. "Whitfield, which would comfort him in his 
present (alas I she feared not imdeserved) calamity. She added pro- 
frise reierences to particular Scriptural chapters which would do him 
good. If she might speak of things worldly she said at such a moment, 
she would hint to Mi". Warrington that his epistolary orthography was 
anything hut correct. She would not foil for her part to comply with 
his express desire that his dear cousins should know nothing of this 
most painful eireumstanee, and with every wish for hia wel&re here 
and elsewhere, she subscribed herseK his loving aunt, 

Maroabet Waebinqton. 

Poor Harry hid his iaoe between his hands, and sate for a while 
with elbows on the greasy table blankly Staring into the candle before 
him. The bailififs servant, who was touched by his handsome face, 
suggested a mug of beer for hia honour, but Harry could not drink, nor 
eat the meat diat was placed before him. Gumbo however could, 
whose grief did not deprive him of appetite, and who, blubbering the 
while, finished all the beer, and all the bread and the meat. Meanivhile, 
Hany had finished another letter, with which Gumbo was commis- 
sioned to start again, and away the faithful creature ran upon his 
errand. 

Oumbo ran as for as White's Club, to which house he was ordered 
in the first instance to carry the letter, ^d where he found the person 
to whom, it was addressed. Even the prisoner, for whom tame passed 
BO Blowly, was surprised at the celerity with which his negro had 
performed his errand. ■ 

At least the letter which Hony expected had not taken loi^ to write. 
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" My lord wrote it &t the ludl-porter's desk, while I stood there then 
with Mr. Morris," said Oumbo, and the lett«T was to this effect : — 

D£A£ Sib, 

I am Borry I cannot comply with your wish, as I'm short of 
money at present, having paid hirge sums to you as well as to other 
gentlemen. Yours obediently, 

Ma£ch and K. 
Hmut Vamngton, Esq. 

"Did Lord March say anything?" aeked Mr. Warrington, looking 
very pale. 

" He say it was the coollest thing he ever knew. So did Mr. Morris. 
He showed him your letter. Master Harry, Yes, and Mr. Morris say, 
' Dam his imperence !'" added Oumbo. 

Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that his landlord thought 
he had good news, and ran in in alarm lest he was about to lose his 
tenant But by this time poor Harry's laughter was over, and he was 
flung down in his chair gazing dismally in the &re. 

" I — I should like to smoke a pipe of Virginia," he groaned. 

Gumbo buret into tears ; he flung himself at Horry's knees. Ho 
kissed his knees and bis hands. " master, my dear master, what 
will they say at home ?" he sobbed out. 

The jailor was touched at the sight of the black's grief and fidelity, 
and at Harry's pale face as he sank back in his chair, quite overcome 
and beaten by Ins calamity. 

" Yonr honour lun't eat anything these two days," the man said, in 
a voice of rough pity. " Pluck up a httle, sir. You aren't the first 
gentJeman who has been in and out of grief before this. Let me go 
down and get you a glass of punch and a little supper." 

" My good friend," said Harry, a sickly smile playing over his white 
fece, " you pay ready money for everything in this house, don't you ? 
I must teO. you that I haven't a shilling left to buy a dish of meat. 
All the money I have I want tor letter-paper." 

"O, master, my master!" roared out Gumbo. "Look here, my 
dear Master Harry ! Here's plenty of money — here's twenty-thres 
five-guineas. Here's gold moidore fl-om Virginia — ^here — no, not that 
, — that's keepsakes the (prls gave me. Take everythii^ — everything. 
I go sell myself to-morrow morning ; but here's plenty for to-night) 
master ! " 

" God bless you. Gumbo I " Harry saici, laying his hand on the lad's 
woolly head- " You ore free if I am not, and Heaven forbid I should 
not take the offered help of such a Mend as you. Bring me some 
supper: but the pipe too, mind — the pipe too !" And Harry ate hia 
supper with a relish : and even the turnkeys and bailiff's followers, 
wh«i Gumbo went out of the house that nighty shook hands with him, 
and ever ofler treated hhn welL 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

TISITOBS IS TROUBLE. 

R. GUMBO'S generous 
and feeling conduct 
soothed and softened 
tbe angry heart of hia 
master, and Harry's 
second uight in die 
BpoDging - house was 
passed more pleasantly 
than the first. Some- 
body at least there 
was, to help and com- 
passionate with him. 
Still, though softened 
in that one particular 
spot, Harry's heart 
was hard and proud 
towanls almost all the 
rest of the world. They 
were selfish and unr 
generous, he thought 
His pious auut War- 
rington, hia lordly 
friend March, his cyni- 
cal cousin Castlewood, 
— all had been tried, and were found wanting. Not to avoid twenty yeara 
of prison would he stoop to ask a ittTour of one of them again. Fool that 
he had been, to believe in their promises, and confide in their friendship ] 
There was no friendship in this cursed, cold, selfish coimtry. He would 
leave it. He would trust no Englishman, great or small. He would go to 
Germany, and make a campaign with the king ; or be would go home 
to Virginia, bury himself in the woods there, and hunt all day ; become 
his mother's &ctor and land-steward ; marry Polly Broadbent, or Fanny 
Mountain ; turn regular tobacco^rower and &imer ; do anything 
rather than remain amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 
arose with an outwardly cheeifiil couutensnce, but an augty spirit ; 
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and at an earlj hour in the maming the jiuthjul Gumbo was in 
attendance in hie master's chamber, having come Scorn Bond Street, 
and brought Mr. Harry's lettera thence. " I wanted to bring some 
more clothes," honest Gumbo said ; " but Mr. Buff, the landlord, he 
wouldn't let me bring no more." 

Harry did not care to look at the letters : he opened one, two, three ; 
they were all biUa. He opened a fourth ; it was from the landlord, to 
eay that he would allow no more of Mr. Warrington's things to go out 
of the house, — that unless bis bill was paid he should sell Mr. W.'e 
goods and pay himself; and that his black man must go and sleep 
elsewhere. He would hardly let Gumbo take his .own clothes and 
portmanteau away. The black said he had found refiige elsewhere 
— with Bomo friends at Lord Wrotham's house. " With Colonel Lam- 
bert's people," says Mr. Gumbo, looking very hard at hia master. " And 
Miss Hetty she Ml down in a &int, when she hear you taken up ; 
and Mr. Lambert, he yery good man, and he say to me this morn- 
ing, he say, ' Gumbo, you tell your master if he want me he send 
to me, and I come to him.' " 

Harry was touched when he heard that Hetty had been afflicted by his 
misfortune. He did not believe Gumbo's stoiy about her fainting ; he 
was accustomed to translate his black's language and to allow for exag- 
geration. But when Gumbo spoke of the Colonel the young Vii^nian's 
spirit was darkened again. " I send to Lambert," he thought, grinding 
his teeth, " the man who insulted me, and flung my presents back in 
my lace 1 If I were starving I would not ask him for a crust ! " 
And presently, being dressed, Mr. Warrington called for his breakfast, 
and dispatched Gumbo with a brief note to Mr. Draper in the Temple, 
requiring that gentleman's attendance. 

"The note was as hat^hty as if he was writing te one of his negroes, and 
not to a free-bom English gentleman," Draper said ; whom indeed Harry 
had always treated with insufferable condescension. " It's all very well 
for a fine gentleman to give himself airs ; but for a fdlow in a sponging- 
house ! Hang him ! " says Draper, " I've a great mind not to go ! " 
Nevertheless, Mr. Draper did go, and found Mr. Warrington in his 
misfortune even more arrc^ant than he had ever been in the days of 
hia utmost prosperity. Mr. W. sat on his bed, like a lord, in a splendid 
gown with his hair dressed. He motioned his Uack mem to fetch him 
a chair. 

" Excuse me, madam, but such haughtiness and airs I ain't 
accustomed to ! " said the outraged attorney. 

" Take a chair and go on with your story, my good Mr. Draper ? " 
said Madame de Bernstein, smiling, to whom he west to report pro- 
ceedings. She was amused at the lawyer's anger. She liked her 
nephew for being insolent in adversity. 

The course which Draper was to pursue in his interview with 
Harry had been arranged between the Baroness and her man of busi- 
ness «n the previous day. -Drapw was an able man, and likely in most 
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cases to do a client good servine ; he failed in Uie present instance 
because he was piqued and angry, or, more likely still, because he could 
iiot understand the gentleman with whom he had to deaL I presume 
that he who casts hia eye on the present page ie the most gentle c£ 
readers. Qendemanj as you unquestionably are then, my dear sir, 
have you not remarked in your dealings with people who are no gentle- 
men, that you offend them not knowing the how or the why ? So the 
man who is no gentleman offends you in a thousand ways of which 
the poor creature has no idea himself. He does or says something 
which provokes your scorn. He perceiTes that scorn (being always on 
the watch, and uneasy about himself, his manners and behaviour) and 
he rages. You speak to him naturally, and he fancies still that you are 
sneering at him. You have indifference towards him, but he hates you 
and hatos you the worse because you don't care. " Gumbo, a chair 
to Mr. Draper ! " says Mr. Warrington, folding his brocaded dressing- 
gown round his legs as he sits on the dingy bed. " Sit down, if you 
please, and let us talk my business over. Much obhged to you for 
coming so soon in reply to my message. Had you heard of this 
piece of ill-luck before ? " 

Mr. Draper had heard of the circumstance. " Bad news travel 
quick, Mr. Warrington," he said ; " and I was e£^er to offer my humble 
services as soon as ever you should require them. Your friends, 
your family, will be much pained that a gentleman of your lank should 
he in such a position." 

" I have been very imprudent, Mr. Draper. I have hved beyond my 
means." (Mr. Draper bowed.) " I played in company with gentlemen 
who were much richer than myself, and a cursed run of ill-luck has 
carried away all my ready-money, leaving me with liabilitaes to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, and more." 

" Five hundred now in the office," says Mr. Draper. 

" Well, this is such a trifle that I thought by sending to one or two 
friends, yesterday, I could have p^d my debt and gone home without 
&rther to do. I have been mistaken ; and will thank you to have the 
kindness to put me in the way of raising the money, aa soon as 
may be." 

Mr. Draper said " Hm ! " and polled a very grave and long face. 

" Why, sir, it can be done ! " says Mr. Warrington, staring at the 
lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper had proposed to Madame 
Bernstein on the day before instantly to pay the money, and release 
Mr. Warrington. That lady had declared she intended to make the 
young gentleman her heir. In common with the rest of the world. 
Draper believed Harry's hereditary property in Virginia to be as great 
in money-value as in extent. He had notes in his pocket, and 
Madame Bernstein's order to pay theni under certain conditions : never- 
theless, when Harry said, " It can be done ! " Draper pulled his long 
face, and said, " It can be done in time, sir ; but it wiU require a con- 
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Biderftble tiine. To touch the property in En^nd which is yours on 
Mr, Geoi^e Warrington's death, we must haYe the event proved, the 
trusteea released : and who is to do either ? Ijady Esniond Warrington 
in Vii^ima, of course will not allow her son to remain ia prison, 
hnt we must wait six months before we hear from her. Hae your 
Bristol agent any authority tA honour your drafts ?" 

" He is only authorised to pay me two hundred pounds a-year," 
says Mr. Warrington. ' " I suppose I have no resource, Ihen, but 
to apply to my aunt, Madame de Bernstein. She will be my 



" Her ladyship will do aaything for you. Ear ; she has said so to me, 
often and often," said the lanyer ; " and, if she gives the word, at that 
moment you can walk out of this fJace." 

" Go to her, then, from me, Mr. Draper. I did not want to have 
troubled my relations : but rather than coatioue in this horrible need- 
less imprisonment, I must speak to her. Say where I am, and what 
has befallen me. Disguise nothing ! And tell her, that 1 confide in 
her affection and kindness for me to release me from this — this dis- 
grace," and Mr. Warrington's voice shook a httle, and he passed his 
band across his eyes. 

" Sir," says Mr. Draper, eyeing the young man, " I was with her 
ladyship yesterday, when we talked over the whole of this here most 
unpleasant — I won't say as you do, disgraceful business." 

" What do you mean, sir ? Does Madame de Bernstein know of my 
misfortune ? " asked Harry. 

" Every circumstance, sir ; the pawning the watches, and alL" 

Harry turned burning red. " It is an imfortunate business, the 
pavrning them watches and things which you had never paid for," 
contmued the lawyer. The young man started up from the bed, 
looking so fierce that Draper felt a little alarmed. 

"It may lead to Ut^tion and unpleasant remarks being made in 
eourt, sir. Them barristers respect nothing ; and when they get a 
feller in the box " 

" Great Heaven, sir, you don't suppose a gentleman of my rank 
can't take a watch upon credit without intending to cheat the trades- 
man?" cried Harry, in the greatest agitation. 

" Of course you meant everything that's honourable ; only, you see, 
the law mayn't happen to think so," says Mr. Draper, winking his 
eye. " (Hai^ the supercilious beast ; I touch him there !) Your aunt 
says it 's the most imprudent thing ever she beard of — to call it by no 
worse name." 

" You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. Draper ? " says Harry, 
qieaking each word very slow, and evidently trying to keep a commaod 
ti himself. 

Draper did not like his looks. " Heaven forbid that I should say 
anytinng as between gentleman and gentleman, — but between me and 
my client, it's my du^ to say, ' Sir, you are in a very unpleasant 
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scrape,' juat aa a doctor would hare to tell hie patient, ' Sir, you are 
very ill.' " 

"And you can't help mo to pay this debt off, — and you have 
come only to tell me diat I may be accused of rogueiy?" eays 
Hany. 

" Of obbuning goods under false pretences ? Most undoubtedly, 
yes. I can't hdp it, air. Don't look as if you would knock me 
down. (Curse him, I am making him wince, though.) A young 
gentleman, who has only two hundred a-year from his ma', orders 
diamonds and watches, and takes 'em to a pawnbroker. You ask me 
what people will think of such bebaTiour, and I tell you honestly. 
Don't be ai^ry with me, Mr. Warrington." 

" Go on, sir I " says Harry, with a groan. 

The lawyer thought the ^y was his own. " But you ask if I can't 
help to pay this debt off? And I say Yea — and that here ia the money 
in my pocket to do it now, if you like — ^not mine, sir, my honoured 
client's, your aunt. Lady Bernstein. But she has a r^ht to impose 
her conditions, and I 've brought 'em with me." 

" Tell them, sir," says Mr. Hany. 

" They are not hard. They are only for your own good : and if you 
say Yes, we can call a hackney-coach, and go to Clargee Street together, 
which I have promiaed to go there, whether you will or no. Mr, 
Warrington, I name no uamea, but there was a queation of marriage 
between you and a certain party." 

" Ah ! " said Harry ; and hia countenance looked more cheerful than 
it had yet done. 

" To that marriage my noble client, the Baroness, is mc^t averse — 
having other views for you, and thinking it will be jour ruin to marry 
a party, — of noble birth and title it ia true ; but, excuse me, not of first- 
rate character, and so much older than yourself. You had given an 
imprudent promise to that party." 

" Yes ; and she has it atUl," says Mr. Warrington. 

" It has been recovered. She dropped it by an accident at Tun- 
bridge," says Mr, Draper, " eo my client informed me ; indeed her 
kdship showed it me, for tiie matter of that. It was vm>te in bl " 

" Kever mind, sir ! " cries Harry, turning almost as red as the ink 
which he had used to write bis absurd promise, of which the madness 
and folly had smote him with shame a thousand times over. 

" At the same time letters, wrote to you, and compromising a noblo 
fiunily, were recovered," continues the lawyer. " You had lost 'em. 
It was no fault of yours. You were away when they were found again. 
Yon may say that that noble family, that you yourself, have a fnonA 
such aa few young men have. Well, sir, there's no earthly promise to 
bind you — only so many idle words said over a bottle, which very 
likely any gentleman may fb^et. Say you won't go on with this 
marriage — give me and my noble Mend your word of honour. Cry off, 
I say, Mr. W, ! Don't be such a d fool, saving your presraco, as 
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b> many an old woman who has jilted Bcoros of men in her time. Bay 
the word, and I etep down staira, pay every ehilling against you In tibe 
office, and pat yea down iu my coach, either at yoar aunt's or at 
"White's Club, if you like, with a couple of hundred in your pook^ 
Say yes ; and give us your hand 1 There's no use in sitting grinning 
behind tiiese Imts all day ! " 

So fiir Mr. Draper had had the best of the talk. Harry only longed 
himself to be rid of the engagement from which hia aunt wanted to 
free faim. Hia foolish flame for Maria Esmond had died out long 
smce. If she would release him, how thankful would be be ! " Come ! 
give us your hand, and say done t" says the lawyer, with a knowing 
wink. " Don't stand shilly-shallying, sir. Law bless you, Mr. W., if 
I hod married everybody I promised, I should be like tiie grand Turk, 
or Captain Macfaeath in the play ! " 

The lawyer's femiliarity digusted Harry, who shrank from Draper, 
scarcely knowing that he did so. He folded his dressing-gown round 
him, and stepped back from the other's proffered hand. " Give me a 
little time to think of the matter, if you please, Mr. Draper," he said, 
" and have the goodness to come to me again in on hour," 

" Very good,, sir, very good, sir I " says the lawyer, biting hia lips, 
and, as he seized up his hat, turning very red. " Most parties would 
not want an hour to consider about such on offer as I make you : but 
I suppose my time must be yours, and I'll come t^ain, and see 
whether you are to go or to stay. Good morning, sir, good morning :" 
and he went his way, growlii^ curses down the stairs. " Won't take 
my hand, won't he ? Will tell me in an hour's time ! Hang his 
impudence ! I'll show him what an hour is ! " 

Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon then; bullied his 
clerks all round, sent off a messenger to the Baroness, to say that -he 
hod waited on the young gentleman, who had demanded a little time 
for consideration, which was for form's sake, as he had no doubt ; the 
lawyer then saw dieuta, transacted business, went out to his dinner in 
tiie most leisurely manner ; and then finally turned his steps towards 
the neighbouring Cursilor Street. " Hell be at home when I call, the 
haughty beast I " says Draper, with a sneer. " The Fortunate Youth 
in his room?" the lawyer asked of the sheriff's officer's oid-de-camp 
who came to open the double doors. 

" Mr. Warrington is in bis apartment," said the gentleman, " but 

" and here tiie gentleman winked at Mr. Draper, and laid his 

hand on his nose. 

"But what? Mr. Paddy from Cork!" s^d the lawyer. 

" My name is Gostigan ; me familee is noble, and me neetive place 
is the Irish methrawpoUs, Mr. Sis-and-eightpence ! " SEud the Janitor, 
scowling at Draper. A rich odour of spirituous liquors filled the 
little space between the double doors where he held the attorney in 
conversation. 

" Confound you, sir, let me pass ! " bawled out Mr. Draper. 
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" I can hear you perfectly well, Six-and-eightpence, except your h's, 
which you dthrop out of your eonvereation. Ill thank ye not to call 
neems, me good Mend, or me fingers and your nose will have to makq 
an intiinate hic^uaintance. Walk in, sir ! Be pohte for the future to 
your ehupariore in birth and manners, though they me be your 
in&riora in temporary station. Confound the kay ! Walk in, sir, I 
say ! Madam, I have the honour of saluting ye most respectfully I " 

A lady wit^i her face covered with a capuchin, and fiirther hidden 
by her hendkerchief, uttered a httle exclamation as of alarm as she 
came down the stairs at this instant and hurried past the lawyer. He 
was pressing forward to look at her — for Mr. Draper was very cavalier 
in his manners to women — but the bailiff's follower thrust his leg 
between Draper and the retreating lady, crying, " Keep your own dis- 
tance, if you plaise ! This way, madam ! I at once recc^nised your 

ladysb " Hera he closed the door on Draper's nose, and left that 

attorney to find his own way to his client up-staira. 

At six o'clock that evening the old Baroness do Bernstein was pacing 
up and down her drawing crutch, and for ever running to the window 
when the noise of a coach was heard passing in Claires Street. She 
had delayed her dinner firom hour to hour : she who scolded so fiercely, 
on ordinary occasions, if her cook was five minutes after hia time. She 
bad ordered two covers to be laid, plate to be set out, and some extra 
dishes to be prepared as if for a little fete. Four — five o'clock passed, 
and at six she looked from the vrindow, and a coach actually stopped at 
her door. 

" Mr. Draper " was announced, and entered bowii^ profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. "Where is the boy?" she said 
quickly. " I told you to bring him, sir ! How dare you come without 
him?" 

" It is not my &u1t, madam, that Mr. Warrington refuses to come," 
And Draper gave his version of the interview which had just taken 
place between himself and the young Virginian. 
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CHAPTER XLDC. 

*K APPAElTfON. 

OING ofif in his 
wrath from his morn- 
ing's conversation 
with Hany, Mr, 
Draper thought he 
heard ihe young pri- 
soner speak behind 
him ; and, indeed, 
Harry had risen, and 
uttered a hdf-ex- 
clamation to call the 
lawyer back. But 
he was proud, and 
the other offended : 
Harry checked his 
words, and Draper 
did not choose to 
stop. It wounded 
Harry's pride to be 
obliged to humble 
himself before the lawyer, and to hare to yield from mere lack and 
desire of money. " An hour hence will do as well," thought Harry, 
and lapsed sulkily on to the bed again. No, he did not care for Maria 
Esmond. No : he was ashamed of the way in which he had been 
entrapped into that engagement. A wily and experienced woman, she 
had cheated his boyish ardour. She had taken unfiiir advantage of 
- him, as ber brother bad at play. They were bis own flesh and blood, 
and they ought to have spared bim. Instead, one and the other had 
made a prey of bim, and bad used him for their selfish ends. He 
thought how tiiey bad betrayed the rights of hospitality : how they had 
made a victim of the young kinsman who came confiding witbin their 
gates. His heart was sore wounded : his head sank back on his pillow : 
bitt«r tears wetted it. " Had they come to Virginia," he thought, " I 
had given them a different welcome 1 " 

He was roused from this mood of despondency by Gumbo's grinnii^ 
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fiioe at his door, who said a lady vas come to see Master liany, and 
behind the lad came the lady in tlie capochim, of whom we have just 
made mention. Hany sat up, pale and hf^gard, aa his bed. The 
lady, with a sob, and almost ere the serrant-man withdiev, ran towards 
the joui^ prisoner, put her arms ronnd his neck with real emotion and 
a maternal tenderness, sobbed over his pale cheek and kissed it in the 
midst of plentiM tears, and cried out^ 

" O, my Harry I Did I ever, ever think to see thee here ?" 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her presence, but she sank 
down at the bedside, and seized his feverish hand, and embraced his 
knees. She had a real regard and tenderness for him. The wretched 
place in which she found him, his wretched look, filled her heart with 
a sincere love and pity. 

" I — I thought uoue of you would come ! " said poor Hany, irith a 
groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more clasps and 
pressure with hers, were the lady's reply for a moment or two. 

" O, my dear ! my dear 1 I cannot bear to think of thee in misery,'* 
she sobbed out. 

Hardened thoi^h it might be, that heart was not alt marble — that 
dreary life not all desert Harry's mother could not have been fonder, 
nor her tones more tender than those of his kinswoman now kneeling 
at his feet. 

" Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my extravagance ! " she 
BEud (and this was true). " You bought trinkets and jewels in order to 
give me pleasure. O, how I hate them now ! I httle thought I ever 
could ! I have brought (iiem all with me, and more trinkets— here ! 
and here ! and all the money I have in the world !" 

And she poured brooch^ rings, a wateh, and a score or so of 
guineas into Harry's lop. The sight of which strangely agitated and 
immensely touched the young man. 

" Dearest, kindrat cousin ! " he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but yet, no doubt they served 
to express his gratitude, his affection, his emotion. 
. He became quite gay presently, and smiled as he put away some of 
the trinkets, his preeente to Maria, and told her into what danger he 
hod fallen by selling other goods which he had purchased on credit ; 
. and how a lawyer had insulted him just now upon this very point. He 
would not have his dear Maria's money — ^he had enough, quite enough 
for the present : but he valued her twen^ guineas as much aa if they 
had been twenty thousand. He would never forget her love and kind- 
ness : no, by all that was sacred he would not 1 His mother should 
know of all her goodness. It had cheered hini when he was just on 
the point of breaking down under his disgrace and misery. Might 
Heaven bless her for it 1 There is no need to pursue beyond this, the 
cousins' conversation. The dork day seemed brighter to Harry after 
Maria's visit : the imprisonment not so hard to bear. The ynxH was 
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not all selfish and cold. Here was a fond creature who reallj and 
truljr loved bim. Even Castlewood was not so bad as be bad tbought. 
He bad expieseed the deepest grief at not being able te assist his luns- 
man. He vas hopelessly in debt. Every shilling be bad won front 
Harry be bad lost on the nest day to others. Anything that lay in 
his power he would do. He would come soon and see Mr. Warrington : 
he was in wMting to-day, and as much a prisoner as Harry himself. 
80 the pair talked on cheeiMIy and affectionately until the darkness 
hegan to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, hade Harry JarewelL 

The door scarcely c^sed upon ber, when it opened to admit Drafier. 

" Your humble servant, sir," says the attorney. His voice jarred 
upon Harry's ear, and his presence offended the yonng man. 

" I bad expected you some hours ago, sir," he curtly said. 

" A lawyer's time is not always bis own, sir," said Mr. Draper, who 
bad just been in consultation with a bottle of port at the Grecian. 
" Never mind, I'm at your orders now. Presume it's all right, Mr. 
Warrington. Packed your trunk ? Why, now, there you are in your 
bed'^own still. Let me go down and settle whilst you call in your 
black man and titivate a bit. I've a coach at tbe door, and we'll be ofif 
and dine with tbe old lady." 

" Are you going to dine with the Baroneas de Bernstein, pray ? " 

" Not me— no such honour. Had my dinner already. It's you are 
argoing to dine with your aunt, I sappose ?" 

" Mr. Draper, you suppose a great deal more than you know," says 
Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce and tall, as he folds bis brocade 
drcssing'^wn round bim. 

" Great goodness, sir, what do you mean?" asks Draper. 

" I mean, sir, that I have considered, and, that having given my word 
to a faithful and honourable lady, it does not become me to withdraw it." 

" Confound it, sir ! " shrieks tbe lawyer, " I tell you she has lost the 
paper. There's nothing to bind you — nothing. Why she's old 
enough to be " 

" Enough, sir," says Mr. Warrington, with a stamp of bis foot. 
" You seem to think you are talking to some Other pettifogger. I take 
it, Mr. Draper, you are not accustomed to have dealings with men of 
honour." 

" Pettift^ger, indeed," cries Draper in a fury. " Men of honour, 
indeed ! I'd have you to know, Mr. Warrington, that I'm as good a 
man of honour as you. I don't know bo many gamblers and horse- 
jockeys, perbf^. I haven't gambled away my patrimony, and lived as 
if I was a nobleman on two hundred a-year. I haven't bought watches 
on credit, and pawned — touch me if you dare, sir," and the lawyer 
sprang to the door. 

"That is the way out, sir. You can't go through the window, 
because it is barred," said Mr. Warrington. 

" And the answer I take to my client is No, then I" screamed out 
Draper. 
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Harry stepped forward, with his two hctuds clenched. " If you 

utter another word," he said, " 111 " The door was shut rapidly— r 

the sentence was never finished, and Draper went away furious to 
Madame de Bemetein, from whom, though he gave her the best version 
of his stoiy, he got still fiercer language tlian he had received from 
Mr. Warrington himself, 

"What? Shall she trust me, and I desert her?" says Harry, 
stalking up and down his room in his Sowing, rustling brocade. " Dear, 
faithfiil, generous woman ! If I lie in prison for years, 111 be true 
to her." 

Her lawyer dismissed after a. stormy interview, the desolate old 
woman was fiiin to sit down to the meal which she had hoped to share 
with her nephew. The chair was before her which he was to have 
fiUed, the glasses shiniug by the silver. One dish after another was 
laid before her by the silent major-domo, and tasted and pushed away. 
The man pressed his mistress at last. " It is eight o'clock," he swd. 
" You have had nothing all day. It is good for you to eat." She 
could not eat. She would, have her coffee. Let Case go get her her 
coffee. The lacqueys bore the dishes off the table, leaving their 
mistress sittmg at it before the vacant chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room without bis lady's 
coffee and with a strange scared fece, and said, " Mr. Wabhington I " 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up &om her arm chair, 
but sank back in it trembling very much. " So you are come, air, are 
you?" she said, with a fond shaking voice. "Bring back th e 
Ah ! " here she screamed, " Gracious God, who is it ? " Her eyes 
stared wildly : her white face looked ghastly through her roi^e. She 
clung to the arms of her chair for support, as the visitor Eq)proached her. 

A gentleman whose fece and figure exactly resembled Harry Warring- 
ton, and whose voice, when he spoke, had tones strangely similar, had fol- 
lowed the servant into the loom. He bowed low towards the Baroness. 

"You expected my brother, madam ?" he said. "I am but now 
arrived in London. I went to his house. I met his servant at your 
door, who was bearing this letter for you. I thought I would bring it 
to your ladyship before going to him," — and the stranger laid down a 
letter before Madame Bernstein. 

" Are you " — gasped out the Banmesa — " are you my nephew, that 
we supposed was " 

" Was kiUed — and is alive t I am Cteorge Warrington, madam, and 
I ask his kinsfolk, what have you done with my brother ?" 

" Look, Gcoi^e I " said the bewildered dd lady. " I expected him 
here b>night — that chair was set for bim — I have been waiting for 
him, SU-, tiU now — till I am quite &int — I dont like — ^I don't like being 
alone. Do stay and sup with me 1" 

" Pardon me, madam. Please God, my suj^r will be with Hany 
to-night!" 
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" Bring him bulk. Bring him back heie on any condidona ! It ia 
hat five hondred pounds ! Here is the mooej, fat, if jod need it !" 

" I hare no want, madam. I have money vith me that can't be 
better fsmjAojeA than in my brother'a service." 

" And you will bring him to me, sir 1 Say you will bring him to 
mel* 

Mr. Warrington made a veiy stately bow for answer, and quitted the 
room, passing by the amazed domestics, and calling with an air of 
authori^ to Gumbo to Jbllow him. 

Had Mr. Harry received no letters from home ? Master Harry had 
not opened all Ids letters the last day or two. Had he received no 
letter announcing his brother's escape from the French settlements and 
retom to Virginia? 0, no ! No such letter had come, dse Master 
Hairy certainly tell Gumbo. Quick, horses ! Quick by Strand to 
Temple Bar I Here is the house of Captivity and the Ddiverer come 
to the rescue 1 
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